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PREFACE 


As a child, I lived for a year with my grandmother in Mylapore, the old 
brahmin quarter of the city of Madras. The house was located on one of 
the four streets which form the square enclosing the ancient temple of 
Siva Kapaligvara. In that year and in that place began my acquaintance 
with the Tevaram, the hymns of three Tamil Saiva poet-saints. Every eve- 
ning at the temple I heard the clear, sweet voice of the hymn singer rise in 
song above the voices of the devotees worshipping at the shrine, The 
words were in Tamil, my mother tongue; they spoke eloquently of deep 
emotion, of sacred places, of God in beautiful landscapes. I was en- 
chanted, In 1978 and 1979 I returned to Tamilnadu to study the perfor- 
mance and cultural milieu of the Tévaram, as groundwork toward a 
translation of the hymns. This book is the result of that research and my 
work on the translations over a period of seven years.! 

My thanks go to the institutions whose generous support has made this 
book possible. Amherst College gave me a Miner Crary Memorial Re- 
search Fellowship (1978) to record the Tevaram hymns in India; I re- 
ceived a Research Fellowship (1979-1980) from the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities to study the performance tradition of the 
Teévaram in India; and Mount Holyoke College gave me a Faculty Grant 
(1984) to help me complete the manuscript. I am grateful also to the fol- 
lowing for their assistance: Yvonne Nicholson, for typing the first draft; 
Lee Weissman, for the loan of the Civastalamaficari, which helped me 
identify some of the ancient shrines associated with the Tévaram; cartog- 
rapher Roy Doyon, for executing the map; and Elizabeth Gretz, for skill- 
ful copyediting. It has been a pleasure to work with Margaret Case, my 
editor at Princeton University Press. Her excellent editorial advice and 
suggestions have made this a better book in every way. 

Lalgudi M. Swaminathan, Otuvar at the Kapaligvara temple in Madras, 
and Nanacampanta Otuvar, of the Cattainatar temple at Cirkali, initiated 
me into the world of Tevaram singing. Their beautiful voices and superb 
rendering of the hymns have truly enriched my understanding of the Té- 
varam. | also wish to thank the otuvars | interviewed and recorded in 
Tanjavur, Tiruvarir, Maturai, Tiruvanmiyir, Tarumapuram, and at the 

1 A cassette tape of selections from Otuvar performances of the Tévaram hymns is avail- 


able from the author. Readers interested in obtaining a copy should write to Indira Peterson, 
Committee on Asian Studies, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 01075. 
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1979-1980 conference on pan research in Madras for sharing genrously 
of their time and talent. 3 ; ae 

His Holiness Canmuka Técika Nanacampanta Paramacariya Cuvami- 
kal of the Tarumapuram Atinam and members of the Atinam center in 
Tarumapuram and Madras gave their gracious and enthusiastic support 
to my venture. I spent several delightful and informative days with Vela- 
yuta Otuvar’s class of young trainees at Tarumapuram, 

I have gained in insight from discussion and exchange of ideas with the 
following scholars in India at various stages of my study: K. Vellaiva- 
ranan, Frangois Gros, K.K.A, Venkatachari, V. A. Devasenapathy, P. S. 
Somasundaram, P, Cuntarécan, B. Natarajan, and N. R. Murukavel. My 
particular thanks to Frangois Gros and the Institut frangais d’indologie 
for supplying excellent photographs for the book from their archives in 
Pondicherry, and for delivering them to me in record time. 

I owe a special debt of gratitude to George L. Hart II], A. K. Ramanu- 
jan, and Barbara Miller, colleagues and mentors, eminent scholars and 
translators in the field, who read the translations in draft versions. The 
translations have benefited greatly from their suggestions and advice, 
their keen sense of poetry, and their high standards of translation. 

David Reck has long been my colleague, friend, and partner in the 
study and performance of South Indian music. Always encouraging me in 
my study of Tévaram performance, he helped prepare and house at Am- 
herst College the tapes that I made in 1978 and 1979 in India. Gary Tar- 
takov of Iowa State University has followed the progress of this book 
from its inception and has generously contributed a photograph from his 
personal archives. John Carman, Dennis Hudson, Alan Babb, Glenn 
Yocum, Vidya Dehejia, Norman Cutler, and David Shulman have all 
shared their ideas on Tamil bhakti and encouraged me in my work; my 
thanks to them. Thanks also to Tévaram fans Durai Raja Singam, Leila 
Diraviyam, and N. R. Damodaran for their help and encouragement. 

My parents, R. Viswanathan and Jaya Viswanathan, have aided and 
encouraged my work in every possible way, at every step of the project. 
Other members of my extended family in India—uncles, aunts, and cous- 
ins—opened their homes and hearts to me in Madras and South India: 
Mr. and Mrs. S. S. Sundharesan, the late Dr. V. Srinivasamurthy, Mr. and 
Mrs. V. Sankar, Mr. and Mrs. S. Krishnamurthy, and Mr, and Mrs. A. N. 
Jagannatha Rao. 

My husband, Mark, has participated, kindly and cheerfully, in every 
aspect of the making of-this book: discussing my work, subjecting draft 
translations to a clear-eyed reading, teaching me the intricacies of word- 
processing. Above all, his love, friendship, and encouragement have sus- 
tained me through the most frustrating moments and deepened the many 
joys of writing and translation. My daughter, Maya, was born at the same 
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time that I began the first draft. I hope that someday, when she reads this 
book, she will appreciate the study that engaged her mother’s mind dur- 
ing the time that she grew from an infant into a little girl. : 

J am pleased at last to be able to acknowledge my debts of gratitude to 
all of the people and institutions who have helped me in my work on the 
Tévaram hymns, I know that they will share my joy at seeing the book in 
print. 


A NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 
ee 


Wherever names of major figures in pan-Hindu mythology and culture 
occur, I have used the standard transliteration for the Sanskrit: e.g., Siva, 
Bhagiratha, raga, Visnu. The names of figures, places, and concepts oc- 
curring exclusively in Tamil culture and religion, including the majority 
of the place names in the Tévaram hymns, have been transliterated ac- 
cording to the system provided in the Tamil Lexicon (University of Mad- 
ras, 1936): e.g., Campantar, akam, Itaimarutar. When referring, in a gen- 
eral context, to monuments and place names in common usage in 
contemporary Tamil, I have adopted the popular, nonscholarly translit- 
eration: e.g., Chidambaram, Kaveri, Tamilnadu. 


Nore: Masculine names and epithets ending in -z in Tamil substitute -r 
for the final - in plural and honorific forms. E.g., Campantan, Campan- 
tar (honorific); pattan, pattar (plural/honorific). In the case of honorifics, 
the usage is contextual. 


GUIDE TO TAMIL PRONUNCIATION 


VOWELS 
a like win but. e like ein pet or bench. 
a* like ain father. é* similar to a in cake. 
i like fin it. ai like in pipe. 
i* similar to ee in keep. o like the first o in potato. 
u__— like win put. 6* similartotheoinopenoroak. 
u* similar to 00 in coop. au like ow in fowl. 


*The asterisked long vowels are purer than their English counterparts 
and closer to Italian vowels. 


CONSONANTS AND NASALS 
k (guttural) like the English &; the nasal 7 is used with &: e.g., mavikai. 


c (palatal) similar to ch in chalk, but unaspirated; the nasal # is used 
with c: e.g., neficu. The following sounds that have come into Tamil from 
Sanskrit are also represented by c: (palatal) ¢, pronounced “‘sh”; and s, 
similar to the English s: ¢.g., civan (Siva), pronounced as “‘S(h)ivan” or 
“Sivan.” 


t aretroflex sound, pronounced with the tongue curled back so that it 
touches the roof of the mouth; 1 is the retroflex nasal: e.g., tontar. 


t (dental) similar to ¢ in French or Italian; the nasal 1 is used with t. 
p_ like the English p; the nasal m is used with p. 


Tamil consonants are pronounced without the slight aspiration that is 
characteristic of the pronunciation of similar consonants in English. 


SEMIVOWELS 
y,t,l,andv_ similar to their English counterparts; the r is rolled. 
1 similar to the American r, as in American or first. 


1 pronounced as a retroflex sound. 


xvi TAMIL PRONUNCIATION 


r AND YW 


In origin, r and 7 are closer to alveolar sounds than r and the other nasal 
sounds of Tamil; however, r and r are almost indistinguishable in contem- 
porary pronunciation; the combination rr, as in Cirrampalam, is pro- 
nounced like tr in country. 


SPECIAL RULES 


Initially (i.e., at the beginning of a word) and between vowels, c is pro- 
nounced like the English s. 


Between vowels, k, f, t, and p are voiced, and pronounced as gorh, d, d, 
and b, 


Following a nasal, k, c, t, t, and p are voiced, and pronounced as g, j, d, 
d, and b, 


Thus Campantar is pronounced as Samban'dar, Cuntarar as Sun'darar, 
Cartkam as Sangam, akam as aham, Murukan as Murugan, Aficai as An- 
jai, and patam as padam. ; 


Doubled consonants are given full value and held longer. E.g., Kacci is 
pronounced as “‘kac(h)c(h)i.”” 


SOUNDS FROM SANSKRIT 


In addition to and s, the following Sanskrit letters have been incorpo- 
rated into Tamil orthography and the sound system of Tamil; 


§ _ the retroflex sibilant, as in Visnu. 

ks the combination of k and $ as in Kséttirakkovai. 
j like english j. 

h like English h. 


The voiced sounds of Sanskrit (g, d etc.) are represented by their unvoiced 
counterparts (k, t etc.) in Tamil. 


Tamil has no true counterparts for the aspirated sounds (kh, gh, etc.) of 
Sanskrit. 
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CHAPTER 1 


The Study of the Tevaram 


The poems translated in this book are Tamil hymns of devotion to the 
Hindu god Siva.! The poets, Tirufianacampantar (popularly known as 
Campantar or Nanacampantar), Tirunavukkaracar (Appar), and Cuntara- 
mirtti (Cuntarar), lived between the sixth and eighth centuries A.D. in 
the Tamil linguistic-cultural region of India. They are celebrated as the 
principal saint-leaders or Nayanar (“‘leader, master’’) of the Tamil Saiva 
sect (see illus. 1).? The collection of the three saints’ hymns, entitled the 
Tévaram, serves as the primary scripture for Tamil Saivas. 

To study the Tevaram is to study more than a text. In understanding 
the meanings and contexts of the saints’ hymns we move closer to an 
understanding of the religion, world view, and values of the people of 
Tamilnadu, where nearly every village has a temple to Siva and every tem- 
ple is linked to the lives and songs of the saints. The Tévaram also guides 
us into the world of classical Tamil civilization, for it is heir to the rich 
and sophisticated tradition of classical Tamil poetry, while the melodic 
setting of the hymns gives us clues to the ancient musical system of the 


Tamils.3 7 
The Tamil regional cults of the worship of Siva and Visnu, which arose 


1 Siva is one of the three supreme gods of the classical Hindu pantheon. The worship of 
Siva and Visnu forms the basis of the broad division of Hindus into the Saiva and Vaisnava 
sects. 

2 Tamil is the language of the Tamil community of the present-day state of Tamilnadu in 
South India and of ethnic Tamils who live elsewhere. Tamil is the oldest representative of 
the Dravidian group of languages, which is distinct from the Indo-Aryan family of languages 
represented by Sanskrit and most of the languages of North India. For a general history of 
Tamil culture, see K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Culture and History of the Tamils (Calcutta: 
Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 1964). In Tamil, the Tamil Saiva saints are also collectively 
known as the “Nayanmar” (the Tamil plural of nayanar). 

3 Except for early inscriptions, the earliest documents we have of Tamil civilization are 
the anthologies of sophisticated classical poetry from the age of the Cankam (“academy”) 
(A.D. first-third centuries). In The Poems of Ancient Tamil: Their Milieu and Their Sanskrit 
Counterparts (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1975), George L. Hart III discusses 
this literature in its cultural and historical context. 
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and flourished between the fifth and ninth centuries A.D. and later grew 
into the Tamil Saiva and Vaisnava sects, were among the first cults de- 
voted to bhakti, a popular religion of emotional devotion to a personal 
God, which eventually permeated the Hindu tradition in all its aspects.4 
The hymns of the Nayanars and the Alvars, the early Tamil Saiva and 
Vaisnava saints, may be credited with many “firsts”: they are the first 
literary expression of emotional bhakti; the first sizable corpus of full 
fledged “religious” poems in Tamil; and the first Hindu sectarian scrip- 
ture in a vernacular language.® The Tévaram claims distinction in other 
ways as well, particularly in the ease with which it straddles diverse cat- 
egories in Indian religion, literature, and culture: ‘‘Sanskritic” and ver- 
nacular domains; classical and popular literature; universal and local 
themes in bhakti and the Hindu religious tradition; scripture and popular 


*The Sanskrit term bhakti, meaning “partaking (of God), participation, loving devo- 
tion,” derived from the root bhaj-, has been broadly applied both to a type of religiosity and 
to the popular movements through which devotional religion spread in India. The idea of 
bhakti in the sense of “devotion to a personal god” is present in early Hindu philosophical 
texts in Sanskrit that predated the Tamil bhakti cults by several centuries, most prominently 
in the Svetasvatara Upanisad and the Bhagavad Gita (A.p. first-second centuries). Textual 
and iconographic evidence from the early Christian era also points to the existence of de- 
votional cults involving image worship, a practice that was not part of the theism of the 
early Vedic religion. However, the emotional devotionalism of the Tamil cults was a new 
development in Hinduism. On early bhakti religion, see Thomas J. Hopkins, The Hindu 
Religious Tradition (Encino, Calif.: Dickenson, 1971), chs. 5, 6, 7. Fora general introduc- 
tion to bhakti religion and poetry, see A. K. Ramanyjan, Speaking of Siva (Baltimore: Pen- 
guin, 1973) and idem, Hymns for the Drowning: Poems for Visnu by Nammalvar (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1981). On the evolution of emotional bhakti, see Friedhelm 
Hardy, Viraha-Bhakti: The Early History of Krsna Devotion in South India (Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 1983). 

* Although the classical Tamil poems were deeply imbued with the indigenous Tamil view 
of the sacred, religion is not their primary concern. The earliest Tamil works with an explic- 
itly religious focus are the Paripatal and Tirurmurukarruppatai, two late classical texts (A.D. 
sixth-seventh centuries). Addressed to Tirumal (Visnu) and the Tamil hill-god Murukan, 
these carly poems qualify as bhakti literature. On bhakti in the two classical texts, see Ra- 
manujan, Hymns, pp. 109-17. For a discussion of the poetry of the Saiva saint Karaikkal 
Ammaiyar and the three Vaisnava poet-saints who preceded the authors of the Tévaram, 
see Norman Cutler, Songs of Experience: The Poetics of Tamil Devotion (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1986). 

‘ The hymns of the four Vedas (Rig, Sama, Yajur, and Atharva; 1200-800 s.c.), which 
are in Vedic Sanskrit, are considered to be Sruti, “revealed” (lit., “heard”) literature and the 


highest scripture of the Hindus. Within Hinduism, until the rise of the popular bhakti cults 


and sects in the South, all sacred texts were written in Sanskrit, the “language of the gods” 


(deva-vani). The use of Pali and Prakrit (vernacular dialects related to Sanskrit) for religious 
literature was one of the innovative and revolutionary strategies of Buddhism and Jainism, 
the two great popular religions of ancient India, which rose in opposition ro brahmanical 
Hinduism around the sixth century B.c. The hymns of the Tamil saints are thus the first 


Hindu religious literarure to be written in a language other than Sanskrit, See my discussion 
of the Tézaram: as the Tamil Veda in Chapter 4 below. 
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song; written and oral texts; the celebration of tradition and the poetry 
of an innovative movement; and personal and communal religion.” In 
Part One I have sought to present the text in its multidimensional rich- 
ness, to locate it in as many of its contexts as possible. I have tried not 
only to inform the reader in regard to the religious settings and signifi- 
cance of the saints’ hymns but also to give a sense of the ways in which 
Tamil Saivas experience these religious poems. In the process, I have ex- 
plored the broader issue of the role of sacred texts, and of poetry in par- 
ticular, in Tamil bhakti. 

Among the regional languages of India, Tamil alone had an early clas- 
sical civilization, religion, and literature of its own, quite distinct from the 
Indo-Aryan heritage of Sanskrit and brahmanism. Although the indige- 
nous Dravidian civilization of the Tamils was progressively “Sanskrit- 
ized” by early contact with the brahmanical civilization of the North, it 
retained its distinctive character even as late as the period of the Tamil 
Saiva saints. As the first literary expressions of a popular and regional 
religious culture in Hinduism, the Tévaram hymns reflected many fea- 
tures of Tamil culture, and differed in many respects from the authorita- 
tive sacred texts of the Great Tradition, composed in Sanskrit, the classi- 
cal language of the brahmanical civilization. At the same time, they 
provided a powerful new synthesis of the values of brahmanical Hindu- 
ism and those of the indigenous Tamil civilization, affirming, celebrating, 
and transforming both traditions.® 

The Tévaram is not only the document and expression of an important 
moment, a turning point in the history of Hinduism and of Tamil regional 
culture, but a broader cultural phenomenon, one that has been “‘a great 
living, moving force” in the lives of the Tamils.’ Like other formative or 
fundamental religious texts, the Tévaram has transcended and trans- 
formed its literary, religious, and cultural contexts, itself becoming an 
important, continuing context for Tamil Saiva religiosity. In its capacity 
as the scripture of the Tamil Saiva sect, this text has had a life of its own 
and has functioned as a symbol and motivator of sectarian and communal 


7 J use the term “Sanskritic” broadly, to refer to those aspects of Indian culture and civi- 
lization that are primarily associated with the Sanskrit language and pan-Hindu civilization, 
especially in relation to early brahmanical Hinduism. 

* A. K. Ramanujan discusses the contrasts between Sanskrit texts and vernacular bhakti 
texts in Ramanujan, Speaking of Siva, pp. 37-48, 134-39. Frits Staal has demonstrated 
the complexity of the process that has been called “Sanskritization”; he points out that this 
is in fact a two-way process in which vernacular and Sanskritic eleaucaire continually influ- 
ence each other. J. Frits Staal, “Sanskrit and Sanskritization,” Journal of Asian Studies 22, 
no. 3 (May 1963): 261-75. 

* Kamil V. Zvelebil, Tamil Literature, in Handbuch der Orientalistik, Zweite Abteilung, 
Indien, ed. Jan Gonda, Band 2: Literatur und Biihne, Abschnitt 1 (Leiden/Cologne: E. J. 
Brill, 1975), p. 32, note 19. 
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identity. Indeed, crossing the boundary of the strictly “religious,” it has 
played an important part in shaping the ethnic-national consciousness of 
the Tamils as a whole. The study of the Tevaram calls for a synchronic as 
well as a diachronic approach: the former, in order to study the poems in 
their “historical moment” and to trace their career through the history of 
Tamil Saivism; the latter, in order to understand the great symbolic value 
of the Tévaram for practicing Tamil Saivas today. 

The bhakti lyrics of the Nayanars differ in many respects from the po- 
etry of the saints of later bhakti cults in other regions of India.!° Appar, 
Campantar, and Cuntarar have more in common with their Tamil Vais- 
nava counterparts and the later Tamil Saiva saint Manikkavacakat, but 
there are significant differences here as well.!! The importance of the Té- 
varam for the study of bhakti can hardly be stressed enough. Yet the slim 
volume of selected translations offered by Kingsbury and Phillips in 1921 
remains the only translation available to the English-speaking world.2 
The size and specialized nature of Dorai Rangaswamy’s study of Cun- 
tarar and his poems prevent it from becoming an accessible introduction 
to the hymns of the three saints.'3 The Tévaram needs to be translated 
and described in context at least in order to clarify the history of bhakti 


‘Eleanor Zelliot notes some of these differences in her essay on regional bhakti cults. 
Zelliot, “The Medieval Bhakti Movement in History: An Essay on the Literature in Eng- 
lish,” in Hinduism: New Essays in the History of Religions, ed. Bardwell L. Smith (Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1976), pp. 143-68, 

‘The Saiva Nayanars and the Vaisnava Alvars were contemporaries, fellows, and rivals 
in the great religious movement that swept over the Tamil region in the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth centuries A.D. The similarities of vision are reflected in a shared vocabulary and im- 
agery. For an excellent treatment of the Tamil poet-saints as members of a single religious 
and poetic universe, see Cutler, Songs of Experience. In addition to the early bhakti saints, 
Cutler also deals with the later saints Manikkavacakar (Saiva) and Nammalvar (Vaisnava). 
Glenn E. Yocum treats the contrasts between the two traditions in “Sign and Paradigm: 
Myth in Tamil Saiva and Vaisnava bhakti Poetry,” in Structural Approaches to South India 
Studies, ed, Harry M. Buck and Glenn E. Yocum (Chambersburg, Pa.: Anima Books, 1974), 
pp. 184-206. Again, on the devotionalism of Manikkavacakar (a.p. ninth century?), con- 
sult Glenn E. Yocum, Hymms to the Dancing Siva: A Study of Manikkavacakar’s Tiruva- 
cakam (New Delhi: Heritage, 1982). 

* F. Kingsbury and G. E. Phillips, Hymns of the Tamil Saivite Saints (Calcutta: Associa- 
tion Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1921). The authors provide translations of 79 
out of the 8,284 stanzas of the Tévaram. None of the hymns has been translated in its 
entirety. 

13M. A. Dorai Rangaswamy, The Religion and Philosophy of Tévaram; with Special 
Reference to Nampi Arurar (Sundarar), 4 vols. in 2 books (Madras: University of Madras, 
1958-1959). In the most recent edition of the Tévaram: hymns, Francois Gros has written 
an excellent introduction to the study of the text. Gros, “Introduction: Toward Reading the 
Tévaram,” in Tétdram: Hymnes Sivaites du pays tamoul, vol. 1: Nanacampantar, ed. T. V. 
Gopal lyer, general editor: Francois Gros, Publications de VInstitut francais d’indologie no. 
68.1 (Pondicherry: Institut francais Pindologie, 1984), pp. xxxvii-lxviii. 
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religion and literature. As the poetry of exemplary “leaders” whose lives 
and ideas have been, and continue to be, a powerful influence on the Tam- 
ils, the hymns of the Nayanars ought to be made accessible to all who are 
interested in Indian civilization. This introductory essay and the transla- 
tions that follow in Part Two represent my contributions toward that 
goal. 


CHAPTER 2 


The Making of the Tevaram: 
The Text and Its Context 


At the time of the rise of Tamil bhakti, the Tamil linguistic-cultural area 
covered most of peninsular India south of the hill of Vénkatam, and 
roughly corresponded to the region made up of the three Tamil kingdoms 
of the Cankam classical age, ruled by the Pantiya (Pandya), Céla, and 
Céra kings." In this region, such basic elements of brahmanical Hinduism 
as the Vedas and Vedic sacrifice, the Vedic-brahmanical gods, and the 
veneration of brahmins as specialists in the sacred had already become 
part of Tamil religion and culture; at the same time, aspects of the earlier 
indigenous religion played an important part in the shaping of Tamil 
Saivism and Vaisnavism.? Buddhism and Jainism, the great “‘heterodox”’ 
religions of India, had also come early to the South and flourished in the 
Tamil region? 

The age of the three ancient Tamil kingdoms came to an end around 
the third century A.p. Little is known about the history of the region in 


* The three ancient Tamil kingdoms or natus were: Colanatu, with its old capital at Urai- 
yur; Pantiyanatu, with Maturai (Madurai) as its capital; and Céranatu, with the city of 
Vanici as its capital. For the early history of these kingdoms, refer to Nilakanta Sastri, Cul- 
ture and History, The names of the kingdoms continued as designations for later kingdoms 
and macro-regions in the Tamil region. On the subdivisions of the Tamil region, see Burton 
Stein, Peasant State and Society in Medieval India (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1980). 

* On the Sanskritization of the early indigenous culture of the Tamils, see Hart, Poems, 
ch. 4. Hart points out that though the Cankam poems do show the influence of “northern” 
religion, ideas, and customs, Sanskritization was much more pervasive in the post-Cankam 
age, when Buddhist and Jain influences were strong, as reflected in the fifth-century epic 
Cilappatikaran:. The indigenous Tamil currents in bhakti religion are discussed in Glenn E. 
Yocum, “Shrines, Shamanism and Love Poetry: Elements in the Emergence of Popular 
a Bhakti,” Journal of the American Academy of Religion 41, no. 1 (March 1973): 3— 

fe 


* KA, Nilakanta Sastri, Development of Religion in South India (Madras: Orient Long- 
mans, 1363), gives a general account of Buddhism and Jainism in South India. 
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the three centuries that followed, except the rise of the Pallavas, a non- 
Tamil dynasty that ruled from the city of Kanchipuram.* The Pallava 
Mahendravarman I (seventh century) was the first ruler powerful enough 
to be able to establish a measure of stability in Tamil India. Poet, artist, 
and builder of the first rock-cut temples in South India, Mahendravarman 
was a great patron of the arts and local cultural activity.* However, like 
the imperial Guptas of the North, the Pallava ruler identified more with 
the Great Tradition connoted by Sanskrit, the enduring language and 
symbol of pan-Indian civilization, than with the “local” classical tradi- 
tion of the Tamils.” Buddhism and Jainism were the dominant religions 
in Mahendravarman’s kingdom. According to tradition, the king himself 
practiced Jainism until his friend, the saint Appar, persuaded him to con- 
vert to Saivism.* It was in this atmosphere that the Tamil Saiva and Vais- 
nava bhakti movements blossomed. 

Bhakti was a popular religion of intimate relationship with a gracious 
God, and the new bhakti devotionalism was characterized by ecstatic 
modes of expression. Under the leadership of poet-saints who sang songs 
of passionate and total devotion for their God not in Sanskrit but in 
Tamil, their mother tongue, people from every segment of Tamil society 
gathered to form devotional communities that cut across caste, sex, and 
other hierarchies of orthodox Hinduism.? In all these respects the early 
Tamil bhakti cults were models for the regional bhakti movements that 
followed them. The Tamil movement is better characterized, however, as 
a movement toward communal solidarity than as an expression of social 
protest. Although many later bhakti movements arose primarily as reac- 
tions against the Hindu “orthodoxy” and the established forms and prac- 
tices of brahmanical Hinduism, the early Tamil bhakti cults saw them- 
selves as the champions of the Hindu tradition and, more important, of a 


4+ On the Pallavas and Kanchipuram, see T. V. Mahalingam, Karicipuram in Early South 
Indian History (New York: Asia, 1969). 

5 According to Nilakanta Sastri, Culture and History, p. 19, the Kalabhras who preceded 
the Pallavas were “evil rulers” and ‘tan enemy of civilization.”’ On the life and achievements 
of Mahendravarman I (a.p. 580-630), consult Mahalingam, Kaficipuram, ch. 4. 

® The rock-cut temples are in Mahabalipuram. 

7 The Gupta emperors (A.D. 320-540), who ruled from Ujjain in North India, were great 
patrons of Saiva and Vaisnava cults, and initiated the great age of temple building in Hin- 
duism. On the relationship between Sanskrit and the civilization of the imperial Guptas, see 
Daniel H. H. Ingalls, “Kalidasa and the Attitudes of the Golden Age,” Journal of the Amer- 
ican Oriental Society 96, no. 1 (January-March 1976): 15-26; on Mahendravarman and 
the Gupta patterns, see Ramanujan, Hymns, pp. 104-6. Mahendravarman was an accom- 
plished writer in Sanskrit and wrote the Sanskrit play Mattavilasa. 


c= 


® Mahalingam, Kaficipuram, p. 75. : 

9 On these characteristics of bhakti religion see Ramanujan, Speaking of Siva, pp. 19-48, 
and Hymns, pp. 115-26, 150-57. In his discussion, Ramanujan brings out the intimate 
relationship between bhakti as personal religion and the idea of the “mother” tongue. 
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Tamil Hindu religion, one that was truly harmonious and continuous 
with the Tamil religious and cultural past. It is clear from the hymns of 
the Nayaniirs and Alvars that the “enemy” was not brahmanical Hindu- 
ism, or Sanskritic religious modes, but Buddhism and Jainism, which 
were seen as alien to Tamil culture, defined by the new cults as an intrin- 
sically Hindu culture. 

Campantar devotes a verse in each of his hymns to invective against 
Buddhist and Jain monks, and Appar rails against the Jains who had led 
him away from Saivism. The lives and poems of these two saints indicate 
a shift in the role of Jainism and Buddhism in the Tamil region. The two 
heterodox religions had been in the mainstream of Tamil culture in the 
early centuries of the Christian era. Jain and Buddhist authors and think- 
ers had made great contributions to Tamil literature. Ilank6vatikal, the 
author of the Tamil national epic Cilappatikaram, was a Jain monk.!° 
This fifth-century author celebrated the land of the three Tamil kingdoms 
and portrayed the Hindu, Jain, and Buddhist religions as coexisting har- 
moniously in the Tamil region. Less than two hundred years later, Cam- 
pantar condemns the Jain and Buddhist monks of his time as corrupt 
rogues who speak neither good Tamil nor the Sanskrit language but mu- 
tilate both, babbling in the Prakrit dialects; and he speaks with deep re- 
vulsion of the Jain ascetic practices of nudity, tonsure, and abstaining 
from bathing and cleaning the teeth. Burton Stein has convincingly ar- 
gued that such hostility reflects the ethos of a newly formed cultural and 
ideological alliance between the brahmins and peasants of the Tamil 
plains region. It is also likely that the bhakti saints were reacting to 
groups of Jain and Buddhist monks who had recently arrived in the Tamil 
country from the Kannada and Telugu areas in the northern part of the 
peninsula, and who were truly strangers to the Tamil language and cul- 
ture.'" The hagiographical accounts, and some of the Tévaram hymns 
themselves, suggest that the bhakti cult leaders had to compete with pow- 
erful Jain and Buddhist monks to gain and retain royal support for their 
religion. Finally, though it can be argued that the ascetic temper of the 
two heterodox religions was largely confined to the monastic life and that 


‘In his epic Hankovatikal celebrates the Cola, Pantiya, and Céra kingdoms. 

* Stein, Peasant State, ch. 2. C. V, Narayana Ayyar makes the point about “‘alien” Jains 
in Origin and Early History of Saivism in South India (Madras: University of Madras, 1939, 
1974), ch. 10. Basing his theory on epigraphical and other evidence, he suggests that the 
opponents of the bhakti saints were Jains who had migrated to the Tamil region from the 
Kadamba and Wester Calukya kingdoms situated to the north of Tamilnadu, and had 
acquired the support of kings and chieftains in the Tamil region in the sixth century. For 
further details, see P. S. Somasundaram, Tirujiidnasambandhar: Philosophy and Religion 
(Madras: Vani Pathippakam, 1986), pp. 209-11. For some reasons for the decline of Bud- 
dhism and Jainism in Tamu! India after the sixth century, see Kamil Zvelebil, The Smile of 
Murugan: On Tanzul Literature of South India (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1973), pp. 194-97, 
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they were closer to the Hindu bhakti cults in lay practice, there is nothing 
in early Jain and Buddhist devotional religion that comes close to the sen- 
suous, often erotic, aestheticism of early Tamil bhakti, its exaltation of 
the personal, ecstatic experience of God, and its exuberant expression of 
love.’2 These bhakti characteristics were uniquely bound, on the one 
hand, with ritual religion and on the other, with the classical culture and 
aesthetic of the Tamils.’ The mythology and cultural contexts of the 
Hindu gods were more congenial to the spirit of a new personal religion 
in the framework of Tamil civilization than Buddhism and Jainism could 
be. The bhakti saints’ aversion to the two heterodox religions was based 
as much on aesthetic as on doctrinal grounds. 

The importance given to the temple and ritual worship in the Tévdram 
hymns highlights the most striking feature of early Tamil bhakti, Many 
later bhakti sects protested against or detached themselves from image, 
temple, and ritual worship.'* By contrast, the Tamil cults were closely 
associated with the teaching and ethos of the large body of ritualistic lit- 
erature called the Agamas and Tantras, which developed along with the 
spread of theism, image worship, and temple worship in Hinduism.'5 
From the age of the poet-saints to the present, the temple or shrine has 
occupied a central position in the literature and practice of Tamil Saivism 
and Vaisnavism.'* The Saiva Agamas give detailed expositions of ritual 
practice in connection with temple worship; they also provide a compre- 
hensive description of devotional acts in a fourfold system that is relevant 


12 A. K. Ramanujan rightly points out that the popular, vernacular, communal, and de- 
votional aspects of the Tamil Hindu bhakti cults probably owe more to devotional practice 
in Jainism and Buddhism in South India than has been acknowledged. See Ramanujan, 
Hynfns, pp. 126, 140, 142-46. 

4 For a detailed discussion of Campantar in relation to Jainism and Buddhism, see So- 
masundaram, Tirujfanasambandhar, ch, 5. 

' Ramanujan describes the medieval ViraSaiva sect as rejecting both the “great” and the 
“little” traditions of Hinduism (Speaking of Siva, pp. 22—3}). He notes that the rejection 
included classical belief systems, superstitions, image worship, the caste system, and the 
Vedic ritual, as well as local sacrifices of lambs and goats (p. 30). 

'S For a succinct exposition of the role of the Agamas in Saiva religion, see Jean Filliozat, 
“The Role of the Saivagamas in the Saiva Ritual System,” in Experiencing Siva: Encounters 
with a Hindu Deity, ed. Fred W. Clothey and J. Bruce Long (Columbia, Mo.: South Asia 
Books, 1983), pp. 81-86. Jan Gonda, Medieval Religious Literature in Sanskrit. A History 
of Indian Literature, vol. II, fasc. 1 (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1977), contains a de- 
tailed historical survey of the Agamas and related literature. 

6 On the role of the temple in South Indian religion, see Burton Stein, ed., South Indian 
Temples: An Analytical Reconsideration (Delhi: Vikas, 1978), especially the essay by Fried- 
helm Hardy, “Ideology and Cultural Contexts of the Srivaisnava Temple,” pp. 119-51. 
M. A. Dorai Rangaswamy discusses the centrality of temples in the Tamil Saiva cult in bk. 
1, ch. 1 of The Religion and Philosophy of Tévaram. David Shulman, Tamil Temple Myths: 
Sacrifice and Divine Marriage in the South Indian Saiva Tradition (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1980), is an excellent study of the meaning of the temple in Tamil religion. 
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to our understanding of early Tamil devotional religion as described in 
the Tevaram and forms the framework of Tamil Saiva philosophy as later 
formulated by the Saiva Siddhanta.'” The literature of the Agamas is an 
important link between the exoteric and esoteric aspects of Tamil bhakti. 
It is this Agamic flavor that sets the religion of the Nayanars and Vaisnava 
Alvars apart from the devotionalism of even the more traditionalist of the 
later bhakti saints in other regions of India.'* 


Tirumurai: The Canonization of the Tevaram 


In the Tévaram hymns we have the earliest literary evidence of a vigorous 
popular Tamil bhakti cult centering on Siva.!? The poet-saints portray 
Siva as the bhakti God whose grace ends his devotees’ karma. We hear of 
Appar, Campantar, and Cuntarar traveling with fellow devotees from all 
castes and walks of life % worship and sing of Siva at the many shrines 
that dotted the Tamil countryside, especially along the banks of the river 
Kaveri. Kings who had been seduced by “‘the false doctrines of the heretic 
Jain and Buddhist monks’? are rescued and brought back into the fold 
of “Tamil” religion, thanks to our poets, who defeat their opponents in 
public debate and establish the superiority of Saivism over all other 
creeds, We get glimpses of the lives of the three saints as well as of other 
Saiva devotees, who “dance, weep, worship him, sing his [the Lord’s} 
feet." Above all, we get a vivid impression of a growing Tamil Saiva 
community whose members are united by their passionate love for Siva 
and his shrines. : 

Even within the Tamil Saiva literary tradition, the Tévaram songs are 
distinguished by their pervasive orientation to shrines and sacred places. 
The poet-saints dedicated nearly every one of their hymns to a temple of 
Siva. Together, Appar, Campantar, and Cuntarar sang hymns to Siva as 
the god of shrines situated in 274 sacred places (pati, talam). Of these, 
269 are South Indian shrines the saints visited in their pilgrimages; the 
remaining shrines belong to the Himalayan regions in the North, which 
are associated with the pan-Indian myths of Siva. The Nayanars concen- 


© Tamil “caiva cittantam.” 

** Aspects of ritualistic bhakti can be found in the devotional compositions of the com- 
posers of South Indian classical (Carnatic) music in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
See Indira V. Peterson, “The krti as an Integrative Cultural Form: Aesthetic Experience in 

, the Religious Songs of Two South Indian Composers,” Journal of South Asian Literature 
19, no. 2 (Fall-Winter 1984): 165-79, 

** There are few references to Siva in classical Tamil literature, though such early works 
as the Purananurn do refer to him and his myths; see Hart, Poems, p. 56, and Narayana 
Ayyar, Origin and Early History of Saivism in South India, ch. 7. 

> Campantar 1.75.10 (Poem 54). 

21 Appar V.177.8 (Poem 204). 
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trated their travels in the Cola country (Colanatu), singing hymns at 190 
shrines in this segment of the Tamil region; the rest are distributed among 
the regional divisions of Pantinatu (14 shrines), Tontainatu (32), Natun- 
atu (22), Konkunatu (7), and the Céra area, later known as Malainatu 
(1). Two hymns are devoted to shrines in the northern part of the island 
of Sri Lanka (Ilam), and one to Tirukk6karnam in the Tulu country. By 
unifying the many sacred places of Siva through a network of pilgrimages 
and hymns, the three saints created a Saiva “sacred geography” for the 
Tamil land.?2 : 

The history of Tamil Saivism in the three hundred years following the 
activity of the poet-saints is literally carved in stone and inscribed on cop- 
perplates and palm leaves.?3 This was the great age of Tamil Saivism as 
the “official” religion of the Tamils, and of the completion and compila- 
tion of the canonical texts of Tamil Saivism. The Pallava successors of 
Mahendravarman | and the Tamil Colas who consolidated their power in 
the Tamil region in the tenth century were great patrons of the Tamil 
bhakti groups.*4 The Célas, in particular, favored Saivism and gave royal 
support to the institutions and practice of Tamil Saivism. In their time, 
the agricultural region watered by the river Kaveri, the birthplace of 
Tamil Saiva bhakti and the area once ruled by the Cola kings in the Can- 
kam age, again became the political heartland of the Tamil land, and the 
great Saiva temple and cult centers of Tiruvarir and Tillai (Chidam- 
baram) in the Kaveri Delta replaced Pallava Kanchipuram as centers of 
political as well as sacred power. The political map of the Tamil region 


22 For a list of shrines and sacred places that are repeatedly invoked in the Tevaram 
hymns, see Appendix A in this volume. Some of these sites are shown on the map of impor- 
tant sacred places associated with the Tevaram (p. 2, above). On sacred geography in the 
hymns of Appar, Cuntarar, and Campantar, see George W. Spencer, “The Sacred Geog- 
raphy of the Tamil Shaivite Hymns,” Numen 17 (1970): 232-44. Spencer provides an anal- 
ysis and detailed maps of the range and distribution of the Tévaram shrines. He points out 
thar the densest clustering of shrines is found in the contemporary district of Thanjavur 
(Tanjore) in Tamilnadu. Ka. Vellaivaranan, Panniru tirumurai varalaru: Mutal élu tirumu- 
raikal (Annamalainagar: Annamalai University, 1972), gives a complete index of the 274 
Tévaram shrines. For the sacred geography of the hymns of the Tamil Vaisnava saints, con- 
sult Katherine K. Young, Beloved Places (Ukantarulinanilankal): The Correlation of To- 
pography and Theology in the Srivaisnava Tradition of South India (Delhi: Motilal Banar- 
sidass, 1984); and Hardy, Viraha-Bhakti. 

23 The rock-cut temples of Siva are rich in cult-related sculpture and inscriptions. We have 
copperplate inscriptions from this period, and manuscripts were traditionally made of palm 
leaves. On Pallava and Cola epigraphy, see T. N. Subramaniam, ed., South Indian Temple 
Inscriptions, 3 vols., Madras Government Oriental Series no. 157 (Madras: Government 
Oriental Manuscript Library, 1955-1957). 

* On the Pallavas and Colas as patrons of bhakti, see Mahalingam, Karicipuramt, and 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas, 2nd ed., rev., 2 vols. in 1 (Madras: University of Madras, 
1955). 
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was now identical with the sacred-cultural map outlined by the early 
saints through their pilgrimages.?° 

The Tévaram saints and their hymns had a lasting impact on the tem- 
ple, the center of Tamil bhakti culture, The Cola kings enlarged and re- 
built extant Siva shrines and built great structural temples in stone, par- 
ticularly in the places visited by the Nayanars, now called patal perra 
talam, “‘a place sung by the saints.”?¢ The prefix tiru- (sacred, auspicious; 
from Sanskrit sri, auspicious”) was added to the names of the shrines 
visited by the Nayanars; thus Arar became Tiru-v-arur, and Aiyaru, Tiru- 
y-aiyaru.2” The Colas also perpetuated the institution, begun by the Pal- 
lava kings before them, of employing singers to sing the hymns of the 
Nayanars during ritual worship in the temples; similar endowments were 
made and continued by private citizens. The exquisite Cola temple 
bronzes and stone sculptures of this period closely reflect the devotional 
spirit and imagery of the Tévaram in their depiction of the mythology of 
Siva, (See illustration section.) The Nayanars themselves became a part of 
the iconography and ritual complex of the temple.28 

Both temple iconography and the inscriptions of the Cola period reflect 
a well-established cult of the veneration of the saints in the Tamil Saiva 
tradition. Sixty-two of these Nayanars—including Appar and Soe 
tar—were first named together in a Tévaram hymn of Cuntarar, called 
“List of the Holy Devotees” (Tirut tontat tokai); the final list of the 
“Sixty-three” (Arupattumiivar), whose lives are narrated in the definitive 
twelfth-century hagiography of Cékkilar,2? includes Cuntarar himself. 


** On the significance of the Tevaram shrines and the saints’ pilgrimages in Tamil Saivism, 
see Indira V. Peterson, “Singing of a Place: Pilgrimage as Metaphor and Motif in the Té- 
varam Hymns of the Tamil Saivite Saints,” Journal of the American Oriental Society 102, 
no. 1 (January-March, 1982): 69-90. 

*© Tiru- is also prefixed to names of persons, objects, and texts associated with the bhakti 
God: e.g., Tiru-navukkaracar (a name of the saint Appar), Tirut tontar puranam (Cékkilar’s 
Lives of the Holy Devotees). For information on the Cola temples associated with the Té- 
vdram hymns, see S. R. Balasubrahmanyam, Early Chola Temples (Delhi: Orient Longman, 
1971); idem, Middle Chola Temples (Delhi: Thomson Press, 1975); and idem, Later Chola 
Temples (Delhi: Mudgala Trust, 1979). 

* Consult the inscriptions cited in Dorai Rangaswamy, Religion and Philosophy, 1: 18, 
22-24; Nilakanta Sastri, Colas, pp. 6, 555, 637-38, 642; and Balasubrahmanyam, Early 
Chola, Middle Chola, and Later Chola Temples, passim. 

** For developments in the iconography of Siva in Cola times, consult Douglas E. Barrett, 
Early Cola Architecture and Sculpture, 866-1014 (London: Faber, 1974), and Balasubrah- 
manyam, Early Chola, Middle Chola, and Later Chola Temples. Dorai Rangaswamy, Re- 
ligion and Philosophy, Bk. 2, offers a detailed discussion of the image of Siva in Cuntarar’s 
hymns and the iconography of the Pallava temple of Kailisanatha in Kanchipuram. On the 
iconography of the saints, see Balasubrahmanyam, op. cit. Events connected with the lives 
of the saints are ritually commemorated in Tamil Siva temples. 


* The Pertya puranam (Great Story) or Tirut tontar purdnam (Story of the Holy Devo- 
tees}. 
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Eventually, the three Tévaram poets were honored as the “First Three 
Saints” (mivar mutalikal) of the Tamil Saiva sect. In yet another config- 
uration, the three poets, along with the later (ninth century?) saint Man- 
ikkavacakar, the author of the Tiruvacakam (“Sacred Utterances”), are 
known as the “Preceptors of the Faith” (camayakuravar) or simply, “the 
Four” (nalvar). 

Two centuries separate Guntarar from Appar and Gampantar; all three 
poets speak of saints who lived before them. Yet the tradition saw fit to 
unite the three saints in the concept of the “First Three Saints”—pioneers 
and leaders, gifted poets who shared a common sensibility and vision.3° 
In the eleventh century the hymns of these three poets were compiled in 
seven volumes, later to be collectively designated the “Tirumurai” (‘‘Sa- 
cred Tradition,” “Sacred Text”), and revered as the primary scripture 
(marai) of the Tamil Saiva sect. Though the collective title “Tévaram” (“a 
text related to ritual worship”?) was given relatively late (the sixteenth 
century?) to the Nayanars’ hymns, Tamil Saivas have always looked upon 
them as a single “‘text.’’3! " 

The story of the canonization of the Tévaram is told in a fourteenth- 
century work, the Tirumuraikanta puranam (The Story of the Discovery 
of the Tirumurai).32 According to the Puranam, the eleventh-century 
Cola king “Apayakulacékaran” asked the poet Nampi Antar Nampi of 
Naraiyir to reveal the hymns and lives of the Saiva saints to the world,3 
Guided by the deity Ganega (son of Siva and god of Beginnings), Nampi 
discovered the Tévaram hymns in manuscript form, half-eaten by white 
ants, in a sealed room near the golden hall of the great Siva temple in 
Chidambaram. Having compiled these hymns of Appar, Cuntarar, and 
Campantar into seven books (Books I—VII of the Tirumurai), Nampi set 
out to recover the lost musical tradition of the songs. The scholar finally 
managed to reconstruct the melodic and rhythmic aspects of the hymns 


39 Cuntarar himself declares: ‘(I saw the Lord) who loves the hymns in which I repeat / 
all that melodious Nanecampantan / and Navukkaracar, King of Speech, / have sung of him 
in their good Tamil songs” (‘‘nallicai hanacampantanu navinukkaracarum patiya narra- 
milmalai colliyavé colliy éttukappanai . . . ,” (Tévaram VI11.67.5; Poem 261). 

31 “(Tiru)mura’’’ corresponds to the Sanskrit term agama, “(sacred) tradition.” Zvelebil 
(Tamil Literature, 1975, p. 134) points out that “the term (tiru) murai, meaning (holy) 
book,” is rather late, occurring “for the first time in Cékkilar’s Periya puranam (ca. 1135 
A.D.) . .. and in the inscriptions of the age of Kulortunga III (1178—-1218).” 

32 A work attributed to the fourteenth-century Saiva teacher Umapati Civam, this narra- 
tive can be found in editions of the Periya puranam. The dating of the second half of the 
Puranam, which deals with the compilation of Books VII—XI of the canon, appears to be 
later than Nampi. See the discussion in Zvelebil, Tamil Literature, 1975, pp. 134-35. 

% Identifying ““Apayakulacékaran” as Kulottunga III (a.D. 1070-1122), Zvelebil, Tamil 
Literature, 1975, p. 134 places Nampi Antar Nampi in the period a.p. 1080-1100. 
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with the help of a female descendant of the musician who had accom- 
panied Gampantar on his travels. 

The story of the “discovery” of the Tévaram hymns in written form 
and the reconstruction of their ancient musical modes (paz) suggest that 
prior to the eleventh century there may have been a break in the oral 
tradition through which the Tévaram hymns were transmitted,*4 The re- 
covery legend itself may have been molded in its present form in order to 
serve symbolic as well as practical purposes: it establishes the authenticity 
of the Tévdram hymns as “revealed” scripture, attested by miraculous 
communications from Gane§a and by Siva himself;35 it suggests that the 
poetic output of the early saints had been of greater magnitude than what 
is actually available to us; and it celebrates the role of the Cola monarch 
as the great patron of Saivism, and of Chidambaram (designated simply 
as “The Temple” [kdyil] in later editions of the hymns), as the greatest 
center of Saivism.2” 

The seven books of the Tévaram, also known as the ‘Complete 
Canon” (ataikanmurai), form the bulk of the primary sacred texts of 
Tamil Saivism. Though Nampi Antar Nampi could not have been the 
editor of the remaining five books of the Tirumurai, it is most likely that 
the compilation of the entire canon took place between the eleventh and 
thirteenth centuries.2® Books VIII-XI of the Tirumurai are made up of 


The later oral and musical tradition is discussed in detail in Chapter 4 below. 

’ According to the Tirtunuraikanta puranam, at the king’s request that the lost hymns of 
the saints be recovered, Nampi Antar Nampi worshipped his chosen deity, Ganapati or 
GaneSa in his persona of Pollappillaiyar of Tirunaraiytr. The deity revealed the location of 
the hymns—the sealed room in Chidambaram temple—to Nampi. Upon further prayers 
trom Nampi, Ganapati revealed the termite-eaten manuscripts to the king and the scholar. 
Later, a heavenly voice (Siva himself?) commanded Nampi to learn the tunes of the hymns. 

% It is said that termites had eaten a large number of hymns and that the hymns compiled 
by Nampi consisted only of the remaining hymns. Fabulous figures are quoted for the actual 
output of the saints. At least in the case of Cuntarar, it is quite likely that his hundred hymns 
{a nice, round figure) represent only part of his composition. The legend of enormous num- 
bers of writings being lost and subsequently recovered, but only in part, is a recurrent motif 
in the Tamil literary tradition, the most famous of such accounts being the legend of the 
three classical cartkams or academies, from whose literary works only a portion is said to 
have survived great floods or tidal waves. A detailed analysis of the “Cankam” legend may 
be found in Zvelebil, Tamil Literature, 1975, pp. 55-61. A closer parallel (in particulars 
and in time period) to the Saiva legend is the legend of the Tamil Vaisnava acarya (teacher) 
Nathamuni’s recovery of the entire collections of the 4,000 hymns of the Alvars. See the 
account in Ramanujan, Hyris, p. xiti, and Zvelebil, Tamil Literature, 1975, pp. 152-55. 

* On the rise of Chidambaram as the center of Tamil Saivism, see B. Natarajan, The City 
of the Cosmic Dance: Chidambaram, Southern Art Series 2 (Delhi: Orient Longman, 1974). 

* Cf. the arguments in Dorai Rangaswamy, Religion and Philosophy, 1: 20-21. For a list 
of the works contained in the twelve Tirumurai texts, see Zvelebil, Smile of Murugan, pp. 


188-89, and for short accounts of these works, see Zvelebil, Tamil Literature, 1975, pp. 
134-38, 142-31. 
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hymns (Books VIII, IX, and XI); the Tirumantiram, a mystical-philosoph- 
ical text (Book X); and hagiographical poems (Book XI).3° The canon 
was completed in the twelfth century, with the composition and grand, 
public canonization of the Pertya puranam (The Great Story), Cékkilar’s 
narrative of the lives of the sixty-three Nayanars, as the twelfth book of 
the Tirumurai.*° For Tamil Saivism the age following the Periya puranam 
was characterized by the rise of matams and atinams, great centers of 
sectarian learning and administration.*! The sectarian leaders and teach- 
ers who were attached to these religious centers were typically ascetics 
who came from both brahmin and Vellala (a high-ranking peasant caste) 
backgrounds; between the thirteenth and sixteenth centuries they pro- 
duced the large body of primary texts and commentaries in Tamil that 
makes up the literature of the Saiva Siddhanta, the philosophical system 
of the Tamil Saiva sect. Though the Siddhanta philosophy has definite 
connections with the philosophy of other Saiva sects such as the Pasupa- 
tas and Kashmir Saivas,” the particular form of doctrine expounded in 


three ultimate reals: pacu (Sanskrit pasu, the individual soul), pati (the 
Lord, Siva), and pacam (Sanskrit pasa, fetter, the bondage of karma). 
Through a fourfold, four-stage hierarchical path of “devotion”—of acts 
of service, worship, spiritual discipline, and ultimate knowledge, acti- 


39 The poems of Nampi Antar Nampi on the lives of Appar and Campantar are included 
in Tirumurai XI, 

40 The dramatic narrative of the canonization of Cékkilar’s hagiographical poem is told 
in the Cékkilarnayanar puranam. Zvelebil, Tamil Literature, 1975, pp. 178-81, provides a 
summary. 

41 On the early history of sectarian matams (Sanskrit matha) in the Tamil area, see Nilak- 
anta Sastri, Development of Religion, pp. 117-18. The Tamil Saiva matams at Tiruvorriytr 
and Tiruvavatuturai have a very ancient history and probably date at least from the time of 
the Nayanars. 

42 On the early Saiva sects, often collectively referred to as the ““Pasupata” sects, see R. G. 
Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems (Strasbourg: Karl J. Triib- 
ner, 1913), pp. 115-19. Although the many “‘Pasupata” sects differed in practice, they seem 
to have shared in common the doctrine of the three categories of pasu, pati, and pafa. Like 
Saiva Siddhanta, the philosophy of Kashmir Saivism is closely related to the Agamas: see 
J. C. Chatterji, Kashmir Shaivism (Srinagar, 1914). On the Kapalikas, see David N. Loren- 
zen, The Kapalikas and Kalamukhas: Two Lost Saivite Sects (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1972). 7 

43 On Saiva Siddhanta philosophy and theology, see: V. A. Devasenapathy, Saiva Sid- 
dhanta (Madras: University of Madras, 1958); Mariasusai Dhavamony, Love of Ged ac- 
cording to Saiva Siddhanta: A Study in the Mysticism and Theology of Saivism (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1971); and K. Sivaraman, Saivism in Philosophical Perspective: A 
Study of the Formative Concepts, Problems and Methods of Saiva Siddhanta (Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1983). The first two authors deal with Saiva Siddhanta as expounded in the 
Tamil canon; Sivaraman uses a number of sources in Sanskrit. 
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vated at cach stage by the Lord’s grace (aru/}—the soul is liberated from 
bondage. ; 

Devotion is at the center of Tamil Saiva religion, as the focus of the 
Agamas and worship at the Siva temple, as the theme of the songs and 
lives of the saints, and as the basis of the Siddhanta philosophy. Devotion, 
expressed in act and attitude, continues to be the most important religious 
activity for Tamil Saivas; and these devotees continue to hold that the 
symbolism and meanings of devotion are best realized though the hymns 
of the saints. Among the canonical texts of Tamil Saivism the average 
Tamil Saiva is likely to know well only three: the Tévaram, Manikkava- 
cakar’s Tiruvacakam, and the Periya puranam, all connected with the 
devotional spirit of the early “leaders” (Nayanmar), each beloved for the 
special and unique way in which it articulates that spirit. Chapter 3 and 
4 study the particular ways in which the Tévaram functions as a “‘text- 
book” of Tamil Saiva devotion. 


CHAPTER 3 


The Poets and Their Poems 


The Three Saints 


The dates of the three Tevaram poets and the factual details of their lives 
continue to be a matter of controversy.! It appears most likely that the 
lives of Appar and Campantar overlapped, and that they lived between 
A.D. 570 and 670. The most plausible date for Cuntarar is the end of the 
seventh and the beginning of the eighth centuries. Quite apart from con- 
siderations of factual accuracy, for Tamil Saivas Cékkilar’s Periya pur- 
Gnam hagiography is the most authoritative account of the lives of the 
sixty-three Nayanars. In this brief summary of the lives of the Tevaram 
saints, I have followed Cékkilar’s narrative. 

Appar was born Marunikkiyar, a Saiva Vellala, in the town of Tiruva- 
mir. In his youth he converted to Jainism, took the name Tarumacénar 
(Sanskrit ““Dharmasena’”’), and became the head of a Jain monastery in 
Tiruppatirippuliytr. Afflicted by painful abdominal disease, the Jain 
monk turned to his sister Tilakavatiyar, a devout Saiva, for help. She con- 
vinced him to put his faith in Siva. Tarumacénar appealed to Siva, was 
miraculously cured, and underwent a dramatic conversion. He poured 
out his devotion to his Lord in melodious Tamil hymns. Angered by the 
poet’s devotion to Siva, the Jains persecuted and tortured him, but he 
emerged unscathed from all his trials and succeeded in reconverting the 


! The question of the dates and relative chronology of the Tévaram poets is discussed in 
Zvelebil, Tamil Literature, 1975, pp. 138-44, and by F. Gros in his Introduction to Gopal 
lyer, ed., Tevaram, vol. I, pp. xl—xlvi. According to Zvelebil’s account, Campantar’s men- 
tion of the Pallava general Ciruttontar, who destroyed the Chalukya capital of Vatapi in 
A.D. 642, gives us some idea of his date. Appar is presumed to have been a contemporary of 
the Pallava king Mahendravarman I (A.p. 580-630) and is placed between 570 and 677. 
Cuntarar is seen as a contemporary of the Pallava king Narasimhavarman II (A.p. 690— 
710?). 

2 Without, of course, claiming factual and historical accuracy for this hagiographical nar- 
rative. In its blend of fact, legend, and archetypal motifs, Cékkilar’s work is typical of Hindu 
narratives of saints’ lives. 
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Pallava king to Saivism, Hailed as a saint, he spent his long life (of over 
cighty years) traveling from one Siva shrine to another in Tamil country- 
side, singing hymns in each sacred place. In iconography, the saint is often 
portrayed holding the hoe (s/avarap patat; see illus. 1 and 3) with which 
he cleared the temple courtyards of weeds and grass—an image appro- 
priate both for the Tamil Saiva ideal of humble service (tonfu) and the 
Vellala farmer’s attachment to the land. The saint’s eloquence earned him 
the name Tirunavukkaracar (“King of Speech,” Sanskrit vagiSa), but he 
is popularly known as Appar, a name he acquired because the young 
Gampantar is said to have affectionately addressed him as appar (“my 
father’). 

Campantar (pronounced SAMBAN’DAR), whose popular name is a 
shortened version of Nanacampantar or Tirufanacampantar (“He who 
is related to the Lord through [divine] wisdom’’), was a child prodigy who 
began composing hymns when he was “barely weaned.’ Born a brahmin 
in Girkali, a coastal town near Chidambaram on the mouth of the Kaveri, 
Campantar is said to have mastered Vedic learning by age three, when he 
miraculously received the gift of sacred poetry from Siva himself. From 
then on, the child-saint embarked on a career of incredible religious activ- 
ity. Accompanied by crowds of fellow devotees, Campantar made four 
great pilgrimages to the Siva shrines in the Tamil region, At every shrine 
he composed melodious Tamil hymns in various complex meters and 
thythms. A Panar musician called Tirunilakantayalppanar accompanied 
Campantar on his journeys and set his hymns to pan tunes. The many 
stories of the miraculous powers of Campantar’s hymns suggest that the 
poet's followers must have written down his songs soon after he had 
spontaneously sung them at the shrines. In the iconography, Gampantar 
is a child, sometimes holding the golden cymbals (talam) that Siva himself 
gave him to keep his tender hands from getting sore while keeping time 
(tala) to the hymns (see illus. 1 and 2; in the latter he holds the divine cup 
of wisdom). 

Campantar himself speaks of having defeated Buddhist and Jain monks 
in debate and having reconverted the Pandyan king of Maturai (Madurai) 
to Saivism. The life of this saint who is credited with many miracles had 


* Campantar refers to himself thus in Tévaram I11.297.1 (“panal vay oru palan”; Poem 
228). The great Vedanta philosopher and pan-Hindu religious leader Sankara (eighth 
century?) refers to Campantar as the “Tamil child” (dravidasisu) in one of his hymns (Saun- 
daryalahari 76). f 

“In hyma I1.345 (Poem 231), Campantar refers to manuscripts when he speaks of the 
praises of Siva that emerge unhurt when they are cast into the flames. According to the 
hagiographical tradition, this hymn alludes to Campantar’s triumph over the Jains who 


challenged him to cast the name of his god into fire and thus prove the name’s indestructi- 
bility. See Part Two, Section 4 below. 
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an appropriately miraculous ending. Qampantar’s parents had arranged 
the marriage of their adolescent son to take place in Tirunallirpperu- 
manam. At the time of the wedding, however, Siva appeared as a great 
blaze of light and invited the saint to join him. The gracious deity in- 
cluded the bride and the entire wedding company in Campantar’s final 
union with God. 

Nampi Arirar or Guntaramirtti, affectionately called Cuntarar (pro- 
nounced SUN'DARAR; “the Handsome One”) by Tamil Saivas, was born 
a Saiva brahmin in Tirunavalir on the river Pennai. On Cuntarar’s wed- 
ding day, Siva appeared at the assembly and claimed him as his devotee 
and bondservant. The saint received Siva’s grace in Tiruvenneynallir. 
Guntarar lived mainly in the great Saiva center of Tiruvarir (hence the 
name Nampi Arirar, “Prince of Arir”), but like the other saints, made 
pilgrimages and composed hymns at various shrines. His hymns are full 
of autobiographical material, especially in connection with his marriages 
to the temple dancer Paravai in Tiruvariir and the Vellala woman Cankili 
in Tiruvorriyar. The saint mentions kings and local chieftains as his 
friends and benefactors, the Céra king Céraman Perumal and the Pallava 
feudatory Naracinka Munaiyaraiyan among them. Cuntarar is said to 
have ascended to heaven on a white elephant, accompanied by his friend, 
the Céra king. The contrast between, Guntarar’s life and personality and 
those of the other two Tévaram authors is brought out in the iconogra- 
phy, where he is depicted as a handsome, well-dressed, princely young 
man, often in the company of his wives (see illus. 1 and 4). 


The Text 


Like other terms connected with the hymns of the Nayanars, the word 
tevaram is of obscure etymology and was applied quite late to the first 
seven books of the Tirumurai. Citing the use of the word in Pallava and 
Cola inscriptions, Dorai Rangaswamy argues that the word originally 
connoted “private ritual worship” and eventually came to be applied to 
the early hymns because of their many associations with temple worship.* 
The significance of the term cannot be fully understood, however, with- 
out reference to its musical and devotional associations in the Cilappati- 


5 See the discussion in Dorai Rangaswamy, Religion and Philosophy, 1: 27-35. Somasun- 
daram, Tirujrianasambandhar, p. 12, rightly notes that the so-called earliest use of the term 
tévaram for the hymns of the three saints—in the Ekamparandatar ula of the fourteenth- 
century poet Irattaiyar—is in reality a continuation of the older usage, “private worship.” 
The first unambiguous application of the term to the corpus of hymns as we know them is 
in the Arunaikkalampakam of a later poet, Caiva Ellappa Navalar, who refers to the “beau- 
tiful sacred hymns of the Tévaram and Tiruvacakam {of the three poets and Manikkava- 
cakar].” 
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karam epic. Vellaivaranan and others rightly point out that tévaram must 
be related to the word varam, which is used in the sense of “a song ad- 
dressed to a deity” in this classical poem.® 

The Tévaram corpus consists of 796 hymns composed by Gampantar, 
Appar, and Cuntarar.’ The 383 hymns of Gampantar are contained in the 
first three books of the Tirumurai, Appar’s 313 songs constitute Books 
IV-VI, and the seventh book consists of the 100 hymns of Guntarar, The 
many terms by which the poets themselves refer to their songs relate to 
different aspects of these hymns: structure, as in the term patti (decad, 
ten verses); musicality, as in pattv (song); and connections with the Tamil 
language and literature, as in tamil pattu (ten verses in Tamil). Patikam 
(verse, poem, song, from Sanskrit padya, verse) is the word that has been 
consistently used to denote the hymns throughout their history. The in- 
dividual hymn has ten or eleven verses. The verses are four-line stanzas 
with a refrain.? The last verse in Campantar’s and Enuntarar’s patikams 
forms a coda or signature verse, in which the poet includes his name and 
speaks about himself, the nature of his song, and the benefits of singing 
or listening to it.!° Though Appar does not include his name in the final 
verse of his hymns, he uses the myth of the demon-devotee Ravana as his 
unique closure motif and “signature.” A similar thematic pattern distin- 
guishes Campantar’s hymns from those of the other Nayanars: he devotes 
the eighth, ninth, and tenth verses of his patikams, respectively, to the 
myth of Ravana, that of Siva as the cosmic linga, and to the denunciation 
of the Jains and Buddhists. 


The language of the Tévaram hymns is considerably different from that 


* Varam and tévapani songs are mentioned severai times in the Arankérrukatai of the 
Cilappatikaramy; the reference of particular interest to us is in lines 136-37, “varam irantum 
varicalyir patap / patiya varattu irrin ninricaikkum.” See the discussion in Vellaivaranan, 
Pannirs tirumurai varalaru, pp. 3543, and Somasundaram, Tirujnanasambandhar, ch. 1. 
; The number goes up to 797 with the inclusion of a recently discovered hymn (attributed 
_ Campantar) inscribed on the wall of the temple at Tiru-vitaivay in Thanjavur (Tanjore) 
istrict, 
®In the early inscriptions that record endowments for the singing of the hymns in temples, 
the Nayanars’ songs are called tiruppatiyam (sacred song). The most likely origin for the 
term is the Sanskrit padya (poem). Less plausible are the popular etymologies that derive 
patikam from Sanskrit pathika (traveler), hence “pilgrim song,” and from Tamil pattu (ten), 
hence patikam, “a poem of ten stanzas.” See Dorai Rangaswamy, Religion and Philosophy, 
: seas See below for further discussion of the association of the hymns with the Tamil 
Be. 

P * Some of Campantar’s hymns have complex stanzaic patterns that deviate from the four- 
inte model. Aspects of poetic form in the Tevaram hymns are discussed in Chapter 5 below. 
Such coda verses, called phalasruti, are also a standard feature of classical sacred texts 

and devotional works in Sanskrit. The final verse in Campantar’s poems is called tirukka- 
taikkappx {the final sacred Protection” or “sacred closure”); this was also the name ap- 


ge to Campantar’s hymns themselves. See Dorai Rangaswamy, Religion and Philosophy, 
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of the poems of the Cankam classical age and is in many ways closer to 
the literary Tamil of later centuries. The form of the hymns is also new to 
Tamil poetry. The Tamil Saiva hymns are “‘true” songs, in contrast to the 
classical poems, which appear to have been recited as well as sung, as 
indicated by akaval (‘‘to call, recite”), the name of the principal meter of 
the classical poetry, and by the classification of bards into musicians 
(panar, etc.) and nonmusicians (e.g., akavunar).4' The Nayanars com- 
bined the basic metrical patterns of Tamil verse with prosodic principles 
largely new to Tamil poetry, creating a large number of new “musical” 
meters, as well as a new song form, the patikam, with its ten stanzas and 
refrain, eminently suited to the spirit and themes of the new religion of 
bhakti. 

Several features of the Tévaram tradition draw attention to the musical 
nature of the patikams. The traditional arrangement of the hymns in 
manuscripts and printed editions is the panmurai, or “arrangement ac- 
cording to the musical modes.” The hymns were set to music in 23 of the 
103 pan scale-types of ancient Tamil music, and were once sung to the 
accompaniment of the ancient Tamil stringed instrument, now extinct, 
known as the yal.12 Though the ancient tunes have not survived, the mu- 
sical dimension of the hymns plays an important role in the Tamil Saiva 
apprehension of them; it is also the key to a clear understanding of their 
metrical and rhythmic aspects. Since at least the eleventh century the oral 
tradition of the professional singers of the hymns in the temples has been 
the principal means for the preservation and transmission of the saints’ 
poems as songs.! 


Themes and Strategies 


In bhakti hymns, the inner state of the “I’’ of the poems becomes promi- 
nent for the first time in Indian religious poetry.4 Yet the expression of 
the personal relationship between God and self is only one of the concerns 


11 See K. Kailasapathy’s discussion of the akaval meter in classical Tamil poetry, in Tamil 
Heroic Poetry (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1968), pp. 110-11. On the many types of 
bards, singers, and performers in classical Tamil civilization, see Hart, Poems, ch. 6. 

12 The legend of Campantar’s musician-companion suggests that, like the Cankam poets, 
the Tévaram saints‘were accompanied by paar musicians. One of Campantar’s hymns is 
called “‘yal-murippan” (“a tune which is beyond the capacity of the yal”). The yal—which 
is now extinct—and aspects of ancient Tamil music are described in the epic Cilappati- 
hkaram. On the yal, see Swami Vipulananda Cuvamikal, Yalnil: A Treatise on Ancient 
Tamil Music (Tanjore: Karantai Tamil Sangam, 1974). See Appendix B below for a list of 
the twenty-three pan scale-types used in the Tévaram. For further detail on the subdivision 
of these pans according to the rhythmic structure of the hymns, see Vellaivaranan, Panniru 
tirumurai varalaru, pp. 453-552. 

13 See my discussion of Otuvar performances, Chapter 4 below. 

14 See the discussion in Zvelebil, Smile of Murugan, pp. 199-202. 
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of the early Tamil saints. Their hymns are poems of praise as well as love, 
celebrations of cult and community as well as God. The themes of the 
hymns are closely connected with ritual and communal worship at the 
temple, The poets saw their songs as formal “offerings of song” or “gar- 
lands of verse” (pamalai, namalai) offered in place of “garlands of flow- 
ers” (primalai),'’ which formed part of the ritual milieu of the temple. In 
venerating the songs as sacred texts and officially incorporating the Te- 
varam into the temple ritual, Tamil Saiva tradition only affirms this view. 
The hymns are public poems in other ways as well. Appar, Guntarar, and 
~Gampantar address some hymns to Siva, some to themselves, others to 
their fellow devotees; many poems assume the Tamil Saiva community as 
witness.'¢ The poets paint an affectionate portrait of Tamil Saiva religion, 
which is expressly designed to move the hearts of the listeners to greater 
devotion to Siva, The many poetic images of Siva and the descriptions of 
the settings of devotion, exemplary devotees, and devotional acts all serve 
this end. 


THE NAMES OF THE Lorp: 
THE HYMNS AS POEMS OF PRAISE 


As composers of songs praising God, the Nayanars were working within 
two separate traditions of praise poetry, one arising from indigenous 
Tamil cultural roots and the other from the brahmanical cultic heritage 
of Saiva religion. The saints’ adoption of the classical Tamil genre of the 
poet or bard’s praise of his king is no mere literary borrowing but gives 
insight into the very nature of God and the bhakti relationship as con- 
ceived in early Tamil Saivism. Reserving the discussion of this aspect of 
the poems to the detailed consideration of the Tamil cultural contexts of 
the Tévaram below, let us turn first to the Sanskritic heritage of the 
hymns. 

The poems of the Nayanar Karaikkal Ammaiyar (A.p. fifth century?) 
are the earliest examples we have of Tamil hymns exclusively addressed 
to Siva.!” In the Tamil literature that preceded the Tevaram authors, Siva 
has no “indigenous” persona comparable to Visnu as Mayon, the pasto- 
ral god of the late classical Tamil poems, who is a blend of features from 


** The poets, and others after them, 
IV.103.3 (Poem 213), in which he refe: 
Tamil song.” 


** On varieties of rhetorical Structure in Tamil bhakti hymns, see Cutler, Songs of Expe- 
rience, ch. 1. Cutler points out that even Poems that are framed as interior monologues may 
have a public dimension, 


* See Karavelane, ed. and trans., Chants dévotionnels tamouls de Karaikkalammatyar, 
Publications de P'instirut fran 


“gais d’indologie, no. 1, new edition (Pondicherry, 1982). 


refer to the hymns by these words. See also Appar 
rs to the hymn as “the ornament (patimakkalam) of 
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indigenous and Sanskritic religion.'* In terms of subject matter and some 
formal characteristics, as well as in terms of their function as sacred ut- 
terances in a ritual context, the patikams are closely associated with early 
Sankrit stotra (“praise poem”) hymns. The primary function of the Vedic 
hymns, the earliest religious literature in Sanskrit, is praise of the gods in 
the context of the sacrificial ritual.? Many features of the Vedic hymns 
are carried over into the early Sanskrit stotras that are addressed to the 
gods of the classical pantheon and found in longer sacred texts such as 
the Bhagavadgita and other portions of the epic Mahabharata, as well as 
in “secular” poems by court poets such as Kalidasa (a.p. fourth century) 
and Bharavi (sixth century).”° In their simplest form these hymns are cat- 
alogues of the names, epithets, and attributes of the deity.2! Tévaram 
verses such as this one by Campantar have many stylistic affinities with 
the early Sanskrit litanies: 


My heart can think of nothing 
other than the brahmin who is the Veda, 
he who bears the white moon 
on his pure, matted red hair, 
God who is both man and woman, 
the Supreme Lord 
who dwells in the beautiful shrine 
of holy Ekampam in Kacci. 
Campantar II.148.1 (Poem 15) 


Such phrases as “who bears the white moon / on his pure, matted red 
hair” in peeled verse are counterparts to the compound epithets in 
Sanskrit hymns. The parallelism of grammatical endings in the phrases 
describing Siva in the Tamil verse (maraiyanai macilap puncatai malku- 
venpiraiyanai ...) is also a standard feature of the Sanskrit stotra and 
gives a sonorous regularity to the hymn. Many of Appar’s hymns in the 


18 On the Tamil cult of May6n-Visnu, see Hardy, Viraha-Bhakti. 

19 See Zvelebil’s discussion of the Vedic hymns in relation to Tamil bhakti hymns: Zvele- 
bil, Smile of Murugan, pp. 201ff. 

20 E.g., the praise of the Goddess (Durga), Mahabharata, Book 4, ch. 6; Bhagavadgita 
X1.36ff.; the hymn to Visnu in Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa X.16ff.; the hymn to Siva in Bhara- 
vi’s Kiratarjuntya XVI1.22—-43. 

21 E.g., the Visrusabasranama-stotra (“Hymn of the Thousand Names of Visnu”) in the 
Mahabharata: ‘‘He who is of the form of the Universe and is all-Pervasive, who is of the 
form of Sacrifice. . . . The Terrible, the Multi-headed, the Tawny One.” In the translation of 
V. Raghavan, The Indian Heritage: An Anthology of Sanskrit Literature (Bangalore: Indian 
Institute of World Culture, 1956), pp. 422-24. On the magical power of sacred names, see 
Jan Gonda, On Names and the Name of God in Ancient India, Verhandelingen der 
Koningklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, vol. 


75, no. 4 (Amsterdam, 1970). 
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long tantakam meter, which make up the sixth book of the Tirumurai, 
are cast in this paratactic framework; Appar VI.301.1 (“vanavan kan”; 
“See the god! / See him who is higher than the gods!”; Poem 20), which I 
have analyzed in detail below in relation to the performance of the saints’ 
hymns, is a good example of the type. 

Within the Saiva tradition, one Sanskrit stotra stands out as the most 
influential model for the Tévaram hymns: this is the Satarudriya (“The 
hundred names of Rudra”) hymn in the Yajur Veda.” This ancient litany 
is addressed to Rudra-Siva, the Vedic prototype of the classical Siva 
Mahadeva. It enumerates the hundred names and epithets of the god, de- 
scribing him, praising his deeds, and invoking his grace in verses such as 
these: 


Obeisance to the primal cause, salutation to Rudra (that melts mis- 
ery), ... salutations to the blue-throated and the white-necked, sup- 
plication to the wearer of the kaparda locks [matted hair], . . . hom- 
age to the mountain-lord .. . 


and 


Oh! Rudra! make us happy here and grant bliss hereafter. To you 
that diminishes our sins we offer our respects. With your goodwill 
we shall enjoy the happiness and the negation of misery vouchsafed 
to us by our father prajapati Manu.?3 


There are a number of reasons for citing the Satarudriya as the most likely 
source of inspiration for the patikam as “‘stotra.” In the first place, the 
Satarudriya is the most complete early catalogue of the names, deeds, and 
attributes of Siva; the later stotras to Siva are but classical elaborations 
of the imagery of this hymn. Second, this litany has had a very impor- 
tant role in Saiva ritual in both the Vedic and the Agamic traditions, 
whence the likelihood of the hymn being a direct influence on the Na- 
yanars. The Satarudriya or “Rudram” is the principal Vedic text used to 
accompany important Agamic temple rites and, in particular, the abbi- 


2 On the Satarudriya, see C. Sivaramamurti, Satarudriya: Vibhiiti of Siva’s Iconography 
(Delhi: Abhinav, 1976); J. Gonda, “The Satarudriya,” in Sanskrit and Indian Studies: Es- 
says in Honor of Daniel H. H. Ingalls, ed. M. Nagatomi, B, K. Matilal, J. M. Masson, and 
E. C. Dimock, Jr. (Dordrecht: D. Reidel, 1980), pp. 75-91; and J. Bruce Long, “Rudra as 
an Embodiment of Divine Ambivalence in the Satarudriya Stotram,” in Experiencing Siva, 
ec. Clothey and Long, pp. 103-28. Of the two recensions of this hymn, the text as it occurs 
in the Taitariya Samhita of the Black (krsna) Yajurveda is used in South India; see Sivara- 
mamurd for the text and translation. 

33 Sivaramamurti, Satarudriya, pp. 21, 28. 

* Ibid, and Gonda, “Satarudriya.” 
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seka (bathing/anointing) ritual for the image of the deity in the temple. 
When the saints speak of the tradition of Vedic chant and Sanskrit sacred 
formulae (mantra) being used in the temple ritual of their times, the ref- 
erence is surely to the Satarudriya, which continues to be the most impor- 
tant Sanskrit text used in major temple festivals and processions as well 
as in the daily rites.2¢ Lastly, the Satarudriya is of particular significance 
to Tamil Saivas, since it is in this text that the five-syllable sacred formula 
(paticaksara-mantra) “namah Sivaya” (Hail Siva!), the supreme sacred 
formula (mantra) in Tamil Saiva doctrine, appears for the first time.?7 


SEEING Siva: 
IMAGE AND VISION IN THE HYMNS 


The catalogue of Siva’s attributes is only one of the many forms the Té- 
varam hymns take; the images of Siva in the saints’ hymns are more ex- 
pansive, detailed, and stylized than those evoked by the phrases in the 
stotra literature. Appar, Campantar, and Cuntarar were innovative poets 
who molded elements of the classical poetry of both Sanskrit and Tamil 
to create a sophisticated literary genre as well as a new kind of religious 
expression. Again, it is convenient to look at the Sanskritic context of the 
hymns at this point. It is in the areas of subject matter, certain formal 
characteristics, and autonomy of content that the patikam verse resem- 
bles the descriptive verses that are typical of Sanskrit kavya court poetry. 
Like the kavya stanza, in four short lines the Tévaram verse often presents 
a suggestive, sharply defined descriptive vignette, which, though it is part 
of a sequence of ten or eleven verses, can be understood and enjoyed in 
isolation.2® And yet, despite so many similarities, the intent and the effect 
of description in the Tamil Saiva hymns are quite different from that in 
Sanskrit court poetry, especially in its later manifestations. 

Siva’s appearance and his mythic deeds are favorite subjects for de- 
scription in the Tévaram; in the saints’ hymns we find poetic counterparts 
for the many iconographic depictions of Siva that we find in Siva temples. 
The images and myths of Siva and Visnu are also popular subjects with 
Sanskrit court poets who, like the Tamil saints, lived in a bhakti culture 
in which the gods, temples, and image worship were emphasized.2? The 


25 Consult Gonda, “Satarudriya,” and Long, “Rudra,” for a description of the use of this 
hymn in Saiva ritual. 

26 Personal observation in Tamilnadu. 

27 In the eighth Anuvaka of the Taittiriya version. See Sivaramamurti, “Satarudriya,” p 
1, and Long, “Rudra,” p. 106. 

28 For an introduction to the kavya stanza and Sanskrit court poetry and poetics, see 
Daniel H. H. Ingalls, An Anthology of Sanskrit Court Poetry: Vidyakara’s Subhasitaratna- 
kosa, Harvard Oriental Series, vol. 44 (Cambridge Harvard University Press, 1965). 

29 Ibid., introd., and translation sections 1-6. 
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earliest iconographic descriptions of Siva in kavya poetry are found in the 
court epics and plays of the fourth-century poet Kalidasa and reflect a 
vision harmonious with that of the Tévaram poets.*° The majority of such 
verses in Sanskrit poetry are later than the Tamil hymns, however, which 
suggests the possibility of the influence of the Tamil hymns and hymnists 
on Sanskrit poets even outside the sphere of explicitly “devotional” lit- 
erature."! The contrast between these Sanskrit poems and the Tamil stan- 
zas reveals the particularity of the vision of Siva in Tamil bhakti. It is 
instructive to compare the treatment of the popular theme of the dance 
of Siva in a Tévaram verse and a Sanskrit poem dating from the seventh 
century or later, composed by a poet from a different region in India. 


May the god of tangled locks protect you, 
at whose dance of madness in the fullmoon twilight 
the golden mountain sways with leaping woods, 
as sway the sun and moon, to the rhythmic motion; 
as if the earth, of head resplendent, 
with hair and earrings flying, 
did nod in admiration. 
Sanskrit poem from an eleventh-century anthology; trans. D.H.H. Ingalls*? 


The point of the Sanskrit verse is the “image” (alamkara: trope, figure of 
speech, conceit) of the earth nodding in admiration at Siva’s dance, an 
image that must be appreciated through the gradual comprehension of 
each of the iconographic comparisons made in the poem—head: the 
golden mountain (Mount Meru, at the center of the universe); flying hair: 
leaping woods; flying earrings: the sun and the moon. The religious con- 
ception of Siva forms the basis and enriches the meaning of the poem; yet 
the cleverness of the conceit is more central to the aesthetic of the stanza 
than the “religious” idea on which the figure of speech is based, namely, 
the cosmic nature and power of Siva’s dance. This is quite in keeping with 
the purpose of Sanskrit court poetry, which was to offer intellectual and 
aesthetic stimulation to an audience of connoisseurs of poetry.33 


* See in particular the invocatory verses to Kalidasa’s three plays, and the Kumdarasam- 
bhava, an epic poem on the marriage of Siva and the Goddess Parvati in Barbara Stoler 
Miller, ed. and trans., Theater of Memory: The Plays of Kalidasa (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1984); and The Origin of the Young God: Kalidasa’s Kumarasambhava, 
translated, with annotation and an introduction, by Hank Heifetz (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1985). See also Barbara Stoler Miller, “Kalidasa’s Verbal Icon: Astamirti 
Siva,” in Discourses on Siva, ed. Michael W. Meister (Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1984). 

** Most of the kavya stanzas describing the Hindu gods in an “iconographic” mode in the 
(eleventh century) Subhasitaratnakosa, an early anthology, date from the seventh and eighth 
century or later. See Ingalls, Anthology. 


2 Subhasitaratzkosa $2, in Ingalls, Anthology, p. 79. 
3 Ingalls, Anthology, introd. Also see the discussion in Edwin Gerow, A Glossary of In- 
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When our Lord who is both end and beginning 
dances to the deep sound of the mulavam drum, 
holding blazing fire in the hollow of his hand, 
as the mountain’s daughter watches, 
the Ganga’s murmuring stream with foaming waves 
flows over the cool crescent moon. 
He who smears his body 
with ash from the burning-ground 
is our Lord who dwells 
in Vétkalam’s fine town. 

Campantar 1.39.1 (Poem 30) 


In contrast to the Sanskrit poet, Campantar presents an image of Siva’s 
dance that, though rich in iconographic and sensory detail, is devoid of 
fanciful figures of speech and poetic conceits. The iconography of the 
poem is thoroughly realistic, for it corresponds in every respect with spe- 
cific sculptural conceptions of Siva’s dance. The poem is meant to conjure 
up a precise “icon,” a concrete image, of Siva in the hearer’s mind. When 
the Tamil Saiva poet wishes to describe Siva as the god who bears the 
moon on his crown, he says simply: “crowned with the pure white cres- 
cent moon,” or “who bears the white moon on his pure, matted red hair,” 
or “‘crowned with the white moon/ bright as beaten silver leaf. . . "34 The 
conceits that are commonplace in Sanskrit court poetry, such as the poetic 
fancy that the moon looks “as if it were a sprout that grew / under the 
daily waterings of Ganges / from out the white skull of his diadem,”35 and 
that “the new moon like a minnow / dives and surfaces”3¢ in the river 
Ganges that flows through Siva’s matted hair, are alien to the bhakti 
hymns. 

In the final analysis, neither iconographic accuracy nor simplicity of 
expression is an end in itself for the poet-saint. What matters is that all 
description be framed in the perspective of the devotional vision, which 
renders these Tamil poems different from both kinds of Sanskrit poetry 
with which they are allied. Tamil bhakti requires that God be perceived— 
by poet and reader or listener—through the lens of passionate love, per- 
sonal involvement. In most Tévaram hymns the bhakti point of view be- 


dian Figures of Speech (The Hague: Mouton, 1971), pp. 70-74. According to Gerow (p. 
72), the aim of the Sanskrit poet is ‘‘a richness of intelligibility which is at first overwhelm- 
ing.” 

344 Taiven mati citi” (Campantar I.1.1; Poem 183); “macilap puncatai malkuven pirai- 
yanai” (Campantar II.148.1; Poem 15); and “vellit takatanna venpirai citi” (Appar 
IV.113.1; Poem 2). 


35 Ingalls, Anthology, p. 78. 
3 Ibid. Other themes that invite comparison between the Sanskrit and Tamil verses: the 


description of Siva as the cosmic liriga (e.g., Ingalls, Anthology, no. 48), and the descriptions 
of Siva’s head and hair (Ingalls, Anthology, nos. 40, 53, 55). 
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comes an integral part of the content of the poem. As an illustration, let 
us consider a verse by Campantar that begins with what appears to be a 
straightforward iconographic description of Siva: 


He wears a woman’s earring on one ear; 
riding on his bull, 
crowned with the pure white crescent moon, 
his body smeared with ash from the burning-ground, 
he is the thief who stole my heart... . 
Campantar I,1,1 (Poem 183) 


The description of Siva as androgyne (Ardhanarigvara) and bull rider pro- 
ceeds in what might be called a purely “objective” manner almost to the 
end of the second line of the stanza, where the phrase “the thief who stole 
my heart” (“enn ullan kavar kalvan”) occurs, altering our perception of 
the foregoing images of Siva. Everything about the god—his androgynous 
form, the bull on which he rides—becomes beautiful, attractive, enchant- 
ing, in an intimate, emotional sense, because he is conceived of as the 
artful lover who has seduced the saint. “Thief who stole my heart” is a 
common expression in Tamil,3” indicating the speaker’s fond, teasing, 
love relationship with the “‘thief”; it also belongs to the conventions of 
classical Tamil love poetry, as illustrated in a poem in the Kuruntokai 
anthology. The poem, in which a woman speaks of her clandestine love- 
making with a man who might betray her in the future, begins: 


Only the thief was there, no one else. 
And if he should lie, what can I do2?38 


It is not enough to note that Campantar suggestively uses the allusion 
to human sexual love and to conventions in classical Tamil love poetry in 
his description of Siva; if this were all, the Tévaram verse would be no 
different from many Sanskrit poems that use erotic imagery in contexts 
of devotion.” The crucial difference in the Tamil bhakti poem is that 
whatever effect the phrase in question might have on readers in terms of 
a purely literary aesthetic—be it in the Sanskrit or Tamil tradition—their 
surest and deepest response is to what they perceive as the saint’s personal 
and genuine love for Siva, the sincerity of his emotion as indicated by the 
poetic phrase. What makes the bhakti poem valuable and effective is the 


* As also in Sanskrit and other Indian languages. It is an expression frequently used to 
describe Krishna, the butter-thief and archetypal lover in Hindu mythology. 

** Kapilar, Kuruntokai 25, translated by A. K. Ramanujan, The Interior Landscape: Love 
Poems from a Classical Tamil Anthology (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1967; 
Midland edition, 1975}, p. 30. 

* Ingalls, Anthology, pp. 21ff., discusses a Sanskrit poem in which the poet uses erotic 
imagery in conjunction with the Saiva myth of the three cities of the demons. 
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projection, in various ways, of what the audience sees as the saint’s own 
personal feeling and experience onto his descriptions of God and of de- 
votion itself. Look at Appar’s description of Siva’s dance: 


If you could see 

the arch of his brow, 

the budding smile 

on lips red as the kovvai fruit, 

cool matted hair, 

the milk-white ash on coral skin, 

and the sweet golden foot 

raised up in dance, 

then even human birth on this wide earth 

would become a thing worth having. 
Appar IV.81.4 (Poem 29) 


In this verse subjective adjectives such as “sweet golden foot” (both 
“sweet” [inittam utaiya] and “golden” [pon-] are terms of endearment in 
Tamil) color the descriptive portion of the verse, so that the conclusion— 
“then even human birth on this wide earth / would become a thing worth 
having”—rings true, impressing the reader with the force of personal con- 
viction. Such personal nuances are foreign to the aims and aesthetic of 
kavya poetry, which is essentially an impersonal aesthetic focusing on the 
interplay of language and imagery.*° Although personal emotions and 
stances may be portrayed in Tamil love poetry (e.g., affective words like 
“sweet” and “thief” do appear in the dramatic monologues of the classi- 
cal poems), they do not correspond to the feelings of any real person.*! 
Impossible in both the Sanskrit and the Tamil classical traditions are 
poems such as the verse in which, abandoning all “realistic” description, 
the poet speaks of Siva in purely subjective terms, calling him “the gor- 
geous gem, delicious honey, milk, / the sweet taste of sugar cane, clear 
sugar syrup, / precious gem, the sound / of flute, drum, cymbals, and lute, 
..-” (Appar VI.243.1; Poem 25). The aesthetic of description in the Te- 
varam is an aesthetic of personal experience and feeling.42 

The Tamil Saiva poet aims at “imaging” Siva, in the sense of directly 
presenting an intimate and specific experience of his Lord, a task that 
steers him away from using such “poetic” intermediaries as wit, paradox, 
or complex figure, which might distance the reader from the bhakti ex- 
perience. The saints sought to move their listeners to devotion and pro- 


*° On the impersonality of kavya poetry, see Ingalls, Anthology, pp. 22-27. 

“* On the use of “dramatis personae” in Cankam love poetry, see Ramanujan, Interior 
Landscape, pp. 112-15. , 

“ Ramanujan (Hymms, p. 162) speaks of bhakti poetics as a “new poetics” of “personal 
feeling whether aesthetic or not.” See his discussion, Hymns, pp. 161-64. 
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tested, like George Herbert, against all “fictions” that intervene: “Must 
all be veiled, while he that reads, divines, / Catching the sense at two 
removes?’”43 The poets of the Tamil hymns seek to help their fellow dev- 
otees to see (kan-) Siva, to approach him (nannu-, natu-, anuku-, cér-), 
and to melt in love for him (uruku-, neku-/nekku-, kaci-).“ Their descrip- 
tion of Siva focuses on visual images and the act of seeing. Vision (San- 
skrit dargana) is of paramount importance in establishing intimate con- 
tact or communion with the divine in Hinduism, and finds its fullest 
expression in the traditions of image and temple worship, which are fun- 
damental contexts of bhakti in Tamil Saivism.*’ The poet-saint acts as the 
“seeing eye,’4® recording the vision or image of Siva for readers “to see” 
for themselves. Undistracted by “quaint words and trim invention,” by 
thoughts that “‘burnish, sprout, and swell, / Curling with metaphors a 
plain intention, / Decking the sense as if it were to sell,” the reader finds 
in the poet’s love “‘a sweetness ready penned,’4” which melts his heart to 
love, Generations of Tamil Saivas have acknowledged that this is the pri- 
mary function of bhakti poetry. Manikkavacakar’s Tiruvacakam is 
prized for its affective qualities; the Tamil belief that it has the power to 
move all but the stoniest hearts is embodied in the popular saying, “No 
words can move him who does not melt upon hearing the Tiruvacakam” 
(“tiruvacakattirku urukatar oru vacakattirkum urukar’”). 

The Tamil saints find many meanings in the myth that narrates how 
Visnu and Brahma arrogantly declared their superiority over Siva and 
then were humbled by their failure to perceive Siva’s cosmic form as the 
flame-linga in its entirety. One interpretation of this myth is that none but 
those who love God can see him, and only through his grace can they 
obtain a vision of him. It follows, then, that only those who love Siva can, 
having seen him, describe him. In the Tamil Saiva view, an “objective” 
description of Siva is meaningless; the only true image of God is that 
which is seen in the poet-devotee’s loving eye. 


as George Herbert, “Jordan (1),” in Seventeenth-Century Prose and Poetry, ed. Alexander 
M. Witherspoon and Frank J. Warnke (New York: Harcourt Brace and World, 1929; 2nd 
ed. 1963), p. 849. 

** E.g., Appar V1.301.1 (Poem 20): “See the god! / see him who is higher than the gods!” 
and Campantar 11L.307.1 (Poem 144): “those who melt with love / and flow with tears as 
they chant (his name)” The notion of “melting” is central to the devotion and poetry of 
Manikkavacakar, See Yocum, Dancing Siva, pp. 168-73. 

as For an excellent exposition of the idea of “seeing the divine” (darsana) in Hinduism, 
see Diana Eck, Darsan: Seeing the Divize Image in India (Chambersburg, Pa.: Anima, 
1981), esp. ch. 1. 

+6 Appar speaks of Siva himself as the devotee’s “eye” (kan): Appar VI.229 (Poem 28), 
Karukavir Tirut tantakarm. 


* Herbert, “Jordan (2),” in Seventeenth Century Prose, ed. Witherspoon and Warnke, p. 
854. 
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THE TAMIL Roots OF THE Tévaram 


According to the canons of Cartkam literature, poetry was classified into 
two basic categories, “interior” (akam) and “exterior” (puram), corre- 
sponding to the classification of human experience itself.*® With their 
closely interwoven themes of ceremonial praise and intimate love, the 
Tamil Saiva songs do not belong strictly to either of the classical genres. 
Nevertheless, the majority of the poems have greater affinities to the 
puram (public) rather than to the akam (interior) genre. A number of 
factors account for this, all ultimately stemming from key ideas in Tamil 
civilization. 

Of the two kinds of poetry, akam poems, which are love poems, deal 
with “idealized types, rather than historical persons,’4? and landscape 
types rather than specific places. In contrast to this impersonal, interior 
poetry, “puram, the so-called ‘public poetry,’ is allowed names, places, 
expression of personal circumstances in a real society, a real history, and 
freedom from the necessities of poetic convention both in ullurai (implicit 
metaphor) and in the landscapes. Thus it is the ‘public’ puram poetry that 
becomes the vehicle of personal expression and celebration of historical 
personages.””*° As poets expressing personal sentiment, praising a real 
God who manifests himself in particular places, and celebrating a partic- 
ular community, the Tévaram saints are heir to the puram tradition. 


LOCAL HERO: SOME Puram THEMES IN THE Tevaram 


The mode of royal praise in the saints’ hymns was not simply grafted 
onto a religious genre but was a natural development from ideas about 
kingship and the sacred in the classical civilization. The Nayanars’ model 
for the image of Siva was the Tamil ‘‘king” or local ruler, who was con- 
sidered to be “the central embodiment of the sacred powers that had to 
be present under control for the proper functioning of society.”5! The cult 
of temple worship in Tamil country after the Cankam age shows clear 
evidence of the transference of the idea of the king with sacred power to 
the deity in the temple.5* As George Hart points out, “words that meant 


4* See Ramanujan, Interior Landscape, Afterword, for an introduction to the poetics of 
akam and puram in classical Tamil poetry. 

4 Ibid., p. 104. 

%9 A. K. Ramanujan, “Form in Classical Tamil Poetry,” in Symposium on Dravidian Civ- 
ilization, ed. Andrée F. Sjoberg, publication no. 1, Asian Series, Center for Asian Studies, 
University of Texas at Austin, general editors: Edgar C. Polomé et al. (Austin and New 
York: Jenkins, 1971), p. 97. 

5! Hart, Poems, p. 13. 

*? Discussed in the following essays: Hardy, “Ideology and Cultural Contexts”; George 
L. Hart Ill, “The Nature of Tamil Devotion,” in Aryan and Non-Aryan in India, ed. Ma- 
dhav M. Deshpande and Peter E. Hook, Michigan Papers on South and Southeast Asia, no. 
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king in ancient Tamil now denote God, For example, iraivan (‘he who is 
highest’) used to mean king but is now generally applied to the supreme 
deity, while kdyil (‘king’s house’ or ‘palace’) now means temple.”53 Cer- 
tainly, the Tévaram poets address Siva most often by such words as kd, 
kOman, perumdan, iraivan (king, ruler), nampi (prince), and ican, piran, 
empiran (our lord, master), The king is only one of the persons and ob- 
jects in which sacred power manifests itself for the Tamils. Particular 
places—landscapes, natural phenomena, human settlements—can them- 
selves be loci of the sacred. The “divinities” of the ancient Tamils were 
indwellers of such sacred places.4 Again, the bhakti cult of sacred places 
is an extension of this idea of sacred loci, for the shrine or town where 
Siva manifests himself is such a place.55 The simplest formula for the re- 
frain in the Tévaram hymns is a phrase identifying Siva as a “god of the 
place,” the “dweller” or “lord” of a particular shrine, for instance, “‘an- 
namalaiyar” (Lord of Annamalai) in Campantar 1.69 (Poem 80). Siva is 
the “king” who dwells in Annamalai, Palanam, and other Tamil places. 
Appar, Campantar, and Cuntarar are bards who praise him, asking him 
for grace, even as the-Cankam poet would praise his lord, hoping to be 
rewarded with gold and gifts.5¢ In order to fit into the indigenous concep- 
tion of the divine, Siva had to become a local hero, an indweller of partic- 
ular places. 

In puram war poems, the poets sing of the heroic deeds and exploits of 
their kings. The Nayanars, too, speak of the mythic deeds of Siva in he- 
roic terms, merging his cosmic persona with his local identity, as in this 
verse in which Siva who destroyed the three cities (tripura) of the de- 
mons—in a well-known myth of great antiquity—is identified as the local 
lord of the hill-shrine of Annamalai: 


The Lord of the gods, 
the spouse of beautiful Uma, 
he who once bent his bow of war 


14 (Ann Arbor, Michigan: Center for South and Southeast Asian Studies, 1979), pp. 11— 
33; and A, K. Ramanujan and Norman Cutler, “From Classicism to Bhakti,” in Essays on 
Gupta Culture, ed. Bardwell L. Smith (Columbia, Mo.: South Asia Books, 1983), pp. 177— 
94. 

5* Hart, Poems, p. 13. 

$4 Rajam Ramamutrti offers a new formulation for the idea of localization: “‘a site was so 
independent of the divinity— . . . that it could precede or survive their presence.” Rajam 
Ramamurti, “On the Themes of Divine Immanence and Localization,” Tamil Civilization, 
Quarterly Research Journal of the Tamil University, Thanjavur (September 1983): 73-76. 

$5 See Yocum, “Shrines, Shamanism.” 

sé Cuntarar asks Siva himself for gold: Tévaram VII.46 (Poem 256). See my discussion of 
this motif in Indira V. Peterson, “In Praise of the Lord: The Image of the Royal Patron in 
the Songs of Saint Cintaramirtti and the Composer Tyagaraja,” in Patronage in Indian 
Culture, ed. Barbara Stoler Miller (Princeton: Princeton University Press, forthcoming). 
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to set fire to the three cities, 

is the Lord of Annamalai, 

on whose slopes 

waterfalls bring large pearls and gems 

gathered in forest tracts 

by gypsy hunters with long bows. 
Campantar 1.69.5 (Poem 80) 


The process of localization is taken a step further in the mythology of 
the “Eight Heroic Deeds.” According to the Tamil Saiva tradition, like 
the battles of the Tamil kings, Siva’s cosmic acts of destruction, such as 
the destruction of the three cities and the burning of the Love-god 
(Kama), were actually performed in the Tamil countryside, especially in 
the Kaveri Delta region. Eight myths are designated the Eight Heroic 
Deeds, and the places where these deeds took place are collectively known 
as Attavirattanam, “the shrines of the Eight Heroic Deeds.” The eight 
myths and the Virattanam shrines have a prominent place in the Té- 
varam.57 

Involving Siva in the origin myths of his shrines is another strategy 
adopted by the Tamil Saivas to make him their own god.*8 For instance, 
the Nayanars allude in their hymns to the claims of several temples of 
having been the sole survivors of the great cosmic flood because Siva man- 
ifested himself at that shrine to save it at the time of the flood.*? The Tamil 
country also became the locale for Siya’s wanderings as a beggar, riding 
on his bull, and the stage for his many dances. The local and regional 
flavor of the poems is further enhanced through the frequent references 
to events in the poets’ own lives and devotional careers as well as those in 
the lives of other Tamil devotees, both historical and legendary, some of 
whom were contemporaries of the Teévaram saints. Such allusions are in- 
terwoven with descriptions of exemplary Saiva devotees who appear in 
the Sanskrit epics and Puranas. Thus the stories of the well-known Tamil 
saints Kannappar and Canticar may be juxtaposed in a verse or hymn 
with the Sanskrit epic myths of the austerities with which Arjuna and 
Bhagiratha propitiated Siva. In all these ways Siva Mahadéva (“the great 
god”) manifests himself in the Tévaram as a true hero of puram poetry, a 
local chief ruling over particular Tamil towns and landscapes, performing 


*” The term “‘Virattanam” is added to the names of these towns, beginning with (Tiruv-) 
Atikai Virattanam. Fora list of the eight shrines and the myths associated with them, consult 
Appendix C, 

** Such myths were elaborated in the Tamil talapuranam (locai myth, myths of the place) 
genre from the sixteenth century on. See Shulman, Tamil Temple Myths. 

* See, e.g., Campantar I.75.2 (Poem 54), Campantar 1.53.4 (Poem 107), Campantar 
1.131.9 (Poem 108), and Campantar III.376 (Poem 109). 
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acts of heroism and largesse to protect and favor his Tamil “subjects” and 
being praised by his devoted bards, the Tévaram saints themselves. 


TAMIL LANDSCAPES, TAMIL LOVE 


Bhakti connotes not only “devotion,” in the sense of reverence, attach- 
ment, and loyalty, but “love” (Tamil anpu, katal) in all its dimensions. 
The Siva of the Tamil hymns is not just an awesome, transcendent, brah- 
manical deity and the manifestation of sacred power on the Tamil model; 
he and his devotees are bound to each other by a powerful mutual love. 
The intimate nature of this relationship comes across in the many images 
and terms of endearment with which the saints address their God: “my 
pearl,” “my honey,” “my treasure.” Even while picturing Siva as king and 
master, the Nayanar sees him as related to his devotees by the closest and 
most significant kinship ties in the Tamil family: the Lord is the devotees’ 
father (attan, appan, tantai), mother’s brother (maman, amman), even 
mother (tay, ammai). Poems in which the Lord is portrayed as the lover 
are rare in the Téevaram, although there is an undercurrent of erotic mys- 
ticism in many poems in which the saint laments his separation (viraha) 
from God. Whatever the kind of love the saint wishes to portray, he 
draws on the tradition of the classical Tamil akan poetic genre, which 
constitutes the literature of the interior, the literature of all intimate love 
relationships. 

The most striking feature of akam poetry is its system of landscapes. 
The tradition classifies love between man and woman into five phases 
(uri), each of which is associated with, and takes place in, a particular 
landscape type in the Tamil region. In the classical poems, landscape ele- 
ments suggest and symbolize aspects of human love: for instance, the kut- 
rinci (hill) landscape relates to lovers’ union; yullai (forest), to patient 
waiting and domesticity. Landscape forms an important, though not es- 
sential, part of the descriptive repertoire of the Tamil saints. In many pa- 
tikams Campantar and Cuntarar self-consciously use akam landscape 
conventions in a way that brings out both the affinities and the differences 
between akam and bhakti poetry. Let us compare a Cankam love poem 
with a verse of Campantar, in which similar landscape elements are used: 


WHAT SHE SAID 
Once: if an owl hooted on the hill, 
if a male ape leaped and loped 


& See Ramanujan, Interior Landscape, pp. 105—12, for a concise introduction to the idea 
of landscape in Tamil poetry. A more detailed account can be found in A. K. Ramanujan, 
Poems of Love and War: Front the Eight Anthologies and the Ten Long Poems of Classical 
Tonsil (New York: Columbia University Press, 1985). 
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out there on the jackfruit bough in our yard 

my poor heart would melt for fear, But now 
in the difficult dark of night 
nothing can stay its wandering 
on the long sloping mountain-ways 
of his coming. 

Kapilar, Kuruntokai 153; trans. A. K. Ramanujan® 


Tiruvaiyaru is the place 
where the female ape, in fright 
leaps up on a branch to look for rainclouds, 
taking for thunder the roll of drums 
when women dance, going around the shrine 
where the Lord dwells who delivers us from fear 
when the five senses wander out of their cages, 
and cease to function, 
the phlegm rises, the reason fails, 
and we are afraid. 

Campantar 1.130.1 (Poem 76) 


In the classical poem we overhear the interior monologue of a speaker 
who is identified as the “heroine.” The situation or phase of love is lovers’ 
union, a topic associated with the hill landscape (kurifict), The theme of 
this particular poem is the emotional landscape that surrounds the ma- 
turing of a young girl through her love for her man, a hero who comes 
from the hill country. The suggestive use of images and features conven- 
tionally appropriate to the mountain landscape—the owl hooting on the 
hill, the ape on the jackfruit tree, night, the hero’s mountain path—is the 
principal means by which the meanings of the poem are brought to the 
reader. The suggestions are multiple; for instance, not only is the noisy 
male ape in the heroine’s yard an obstacle to the clandestine meeting of 
the lovers in the heroine’s own home at night, he is a counterpart of the 
hero himself, symbolizing him as the strong but somewhat insensitive 
man who initiates the innocent virgin into a world of powerful sexual- 
ity. The process of the “virgin’s progress from abstraction to 
experience”® is made vivid to the reader through the phenomenon of 
“ Inscapes’ ... of the natural scene” repeating “the total action of the 


poem.” 
Turning to Campantar’s verse, we see that the Tévaram poet does not 


1 Ramanujan, Interior Landscape, p. 64. 

®2 Hart, Poems, p. 167, cites another classical poem where the image of the male ape is 
used in a similar manner. 

*3 Ramanujan, Interior Landscape, p. 109. 

* Tbid., pp. 109-10. 
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strictly adhere to the classical conventions of time, place, and voice, or of 
landscape elements. The town of Tiruvaiyaru, situated in the Kaveri Delta 
region, is not in a mountain-landscape setting, of which the ape is a “‘na- 
tive element.” The rainy season is properly associated with the mullai or 
“patient waiting” phase of love. The verse itself is not an interior mono- 
logue; the poet-persona is speaking to an implied audience, his fellow 
devotees, Lastly, the shrine of Siva and the ritual activities of the devotees 
are as important for the affective impact of the poem as the landscape 
elements. However, the two poems are also similar in important respects: 
the natural description in both poems is firmly grounded in reality; 
landscape is used in both to suggest emotional states; and in both cases 
the emotions evoked are fear and love. 

The function of the imagery in the classical love poem is “to arouse the 
complex interplay of suggestions.”’® Like Kapilar (the author of the akam 
poem), Campantar, too, uses the descriptive elements of his verse in 
suggestive ways. The female ape who leaps up “‘in fright” is implicitly 
compared to the mind of the devotee, which is confused and gripped by 
fear (of karma and rebirth) at the moment of death.§? The ape is skillfully 
integrated into the temple scene by the device of the animal’s mistaking 
the sound of drums for thunder. The description of the dancing devotees 
naturally leads to mention of the temple and the deity who dwells within, 
the god who delivers the devotee from fear when his mind, like the mon- 
key, leaps about in ignorance and uncertainty. Yet the suggestions in the 
Tevaram verse are not “bottomless.”®* This poem has a “solution,” its 
diverse images unambiguously converge on a point: the image of Siva as 
the god who delivers his devotees from fear. The classical poem is clean 
and spare in design; yet, while no explicit comparisons are made, every 
aspect of the landscape is linked to the heroine’s interior state in sugges- 
tive relationships of increasing complexity. In Campantar’s poem, on the 
other hand, the links that lead the reader to progressive awareness of the 
comparison between the natural and inner “scenes” are presented in a 
linear manner, leading to the clarity of the total effect. 

From the point of view of classical Tamil poetics, Campantar’s poem 
would be an inferior example of the use of suggestion in poetry. However, 
from the bhakti point of view, his verse is highly successful, if only for the 
fact that it felicitously brings together several aspects of Tamil bhakti re- 
ligion—the interior and exterior aspects of the devotional relationship, 


* On realism in classical Tamil poetry, see Ramanujan, “Form in Classical Tamil Poetry,” 
p- 91. 

Hart, Poems, p. 196. 

*° The conception of the mind as a monkey is a common one in the Tamil tradition. 

* In contrast to the Cankam poems, which, George Hart suggests, have suggested mean- 
ings that cannot be “tied down; there is no one correct solution” (Hart, Poems, p- 163). 
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Siva as local god and transcendent deity—in the emotional setting of clas- 
sical Tamil poetry. And that, indeed, is the saint’s primary concern. The 
conventions of akam love poetry were more directly relevant to Tamil 
Vaisnava bhakti lyricism, which focused on the classic lover-god Visnu- 
Krishna, and some of the Vaisnava Alvars used the akam tradition with 
greater versatility and depth than the Nayanars.® Appar, Campantar, 
and Cuntarar use the akam world primarily as an instrument and context 
with which to evoke the Tamil cultural past in a very general way, 
through association and allusion. The purpose of this evocation is to es- 
tablish the link between landscape and love that is essential to the Tamil 
world view. 

In one aspect of landscape description the Nayanars are in harmony 
with both akam and puram poets. The lush beauty and abundance of the 
agricultural landscape of the banks of the Kaveri and of the many hills 
and wooded regions of the Tamil countryside are both a characteristic of 
the akam and puram traditions, where the bard evokes the richness of his 
hero’s lands by means of natural description,”° and an observable fact for 
the population of the Kaveri region. The Tamil Saiva cult was born, and 
flourished in, the Kaveri Delta, the richest rice-growing region in Tamil 
country. The focus on the lore and landscape of the legendary river Kaveri 
had a particularly strong appeal for the Cola rulers and the peasantry of 
this area:7! 


Let us sing the feet of the tridentbearer, 
the Lord who dances with ringing anklets, 
and loves his abode 
where his loving devotees praise him, 
Kattuppalli on the Kaveri 
who rushes down in many gurgling streams, 
washing sandal- and aloe wood 
with soft sounds onto her banks. 

Campantar I.5.4 (Poem 75) 


6° The Vaisnava saint Nammalvar devoted 270 verses in the Tiruvaymoli and the whole 
of his Tiruviruttam to akam themes. The woman Alvar Antal wrote two important poems 
in the genre of women’s songs involving akam themes: the Tiruppavai and Ndcctyar tiru- 
moli. Among the Saiva poets, Manikkavacakar stands out for his successful use of akam 
themes in the Tirukkovatyar. 

79 See, for instance, the poet Kapilar’s poem on the legendary Cankam chieftain and pa- 
tron Pari: Purananiru 109, in Ramanujan, Love and War, pp. 142-43. 

71 The ancestral myths of the Colas connected them to the Kaveri River and its delta 
region, particularly in the area covered by the present day Tanjore (or Thanjavur) district. 
The first part of the epic Cilappatikaram, set in the Céla realm, contains an ode to the 
Kaveri. 
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In such descriptions, Appar, Campantar, and Cuntarar at once express 
their own deep love of this land and strike a sympathetic chord in their 
audience, Poet, God, king, and community are united by their love for the 
Tamil countryside. 


SIVA AS TAMIL GOD 


The three Tévaram poets express a self-conscious love of the Tamil lan- 
guage and poetry. They refer to their hymns as Tamil songs in a number 
of expressions: tiruneriya tamil (“sacred Tamil”), tamil malai (“garland 
of Tamil verse”), tamil pattu (“Tamil decad”), “tamil” (‘“Tamil, a literary 
work in the Tamil language”), Campantar speaks of the tunes of their 
hymns as “Tamil musical modes” (pam), and Appar laments: “[I have] 
never failed to sing you in melodious Tamil songs” (“‘tamil6ticai patal 
marantariyén,” IV.1.6; Poem 234). In this respect, the Tamil saints rep- 
resent an ancient tradition in which the Tamil language is seen as the very 
manifestation of “sweetness, pleasantness and correctness.”7? In effect, 
they also affirm the sacrality of the Tamil language and pan music by 
identifying both with’Siva. Their Siva is a chanter of the musical (Sama) 
Veda, and a lover of music. He loves to listen to the songs of his devotees: 
“He listens, and takes delight in their songs” (II.42.4). The Lord is himself 
an expert singer of pan music (“panntyal patalinadn,” 1,108.6): a fine 
player on the lutelike vind (“‘icai vinai piinar,” 1.279.6; “vinai tan avar 
karuviyo”’ V11.33.5); and a connoisseur of all the arts (“‘celunar kalai ter- 
intavar,” I11.338.4). Finally, Siva is art itself; he is the Tamil language and 
pan music. Cuntarar calls Siva “the seven notes of music, / the fruit of my 
song” (‘‘élicaiyay icaippayanay,’ VII.51.10; Poem 249). Campantar 
sings of the Lord who is “the pazts, the seven notes of music, and the many 
sounds of the Tamil language” (“pannum patam élum palavocait tamil 

avaiyum,” 1.11.4), and Appar sees Siva as “Sanskrit of the North and 
southern Tamil and the four Vedas” (“‘vatamoliyun tenramilu maraika 
nankum,” V1.301.1; Poem 20). The last reference is representative, and 
is significant for the way in which it juxtaposes the Vedas and the Sanskrit 
language with Tamil. With the religion of the Vedas and Puranas the 
Tamils accepted the ideas of Sanskrit as the sacred tongue and the Vedas 
as Sruti, “revealed” scripture. Appar and his fellow poets gave the Tamil 
language, and hymns in Tamil as well as Tamil music, equal status with 
the sacred “northern” language and its scriptures. These are only some of 
the ways in which the saints proclaim their own and their God’s special 
love for the Tamil cultural heritage, the language and literature of which 


72 Zvelebil, Tanti Literature, 1975, p. 53. Tamil refers not only to the language but to 
literature in Tamil, classified into “three types” (mtuttamil): iyal (verse and prose, meant for 
recitation); ical composition, song); and ndtakarm (drama). 
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oe to be the most powerful symbol of cultural identity for the Tam- 
ils. 

With the evocation of the Tamil tongue the Tévaram poet-saints com- 
plete for their readers and listeners the portrait of a religion of love that 
is quintessentially Tamil in character: love of a Tamil king-hero-god 
whose presence and acts are “placed” in beloved Tamil landscapes, love 
expressed through the images and animated with the spirit of a treasured 
classical literature, and love that is articulated in the language that sym- 
bolizes and connotes all of the above. 


RITUAL, SERVICE, AND LOVE: 
PORTRAIT OF A COMMUNITY 


ATIYAR: THE COMMUNITY OF SERVANTS 


We are slaves to no man, 
nor do we fear Death. 
Hell holds no torments for us, 
we know no deceit. 
We rejoice, we are strangers to disease, 
we bow to none. 
Joy alone is ours, not sorrow, 
for we belong forever 
to Sankara, who is the supreme Lord, 
our King who wears the white conch earring on one ear, 
and we have reached 
his beautiful, flower-fresh feet. 
Appar VI.312.1 (Poem 240) 


Although many hymns of the three Tévaram poets bear the imprint of 
the author’s unique personality, attitudes, and experience, especially in 
the verses that directly deal with the intimate aspects of his relationship 
with Siva, we also hear a strong collective voice. The emotional stances 
and themes in the poetry of the three saints are remarkably similar and 
are expressed in shared vocabulary and imagery. The hymns are products 
of the individual saint’s personality and experience interacting with a 
shared Tamil Saiva vision of devotion to Siva. Once again, the communal 


73 The Dravida Munnérrak Kalakam, a modern political party whose platform is a sepa- 
rate ethnic-national identity for the Tamils, sees the Tamil language and its unique literary 
and cultural heritage as the foundation of this identity. The state formerly known as Madras 
has been renamed “Tamilnadu” (land of the Tamils). On contemporary Tamil political- 
cultural movements, see Robert L. Hardgrave, Jr., The Dravidian Movement (Bombay, 


1965). 
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dimension of Tamil Saiva bhakti comes to the fore; saint and community 
come together in the ideal of the “the devotee.” : 

In the vocabulary of the Tévaram, and of later Tamil Saivism, the dey- 
otee is an afiyar, a servant; literally, “one who is at the feet.” To the 
saints, their fellow devotees are nantamar, namar (“our people”), or sim- 
ply nam (“we”), as in the well-known verse of Appar quoted above. At 
one level, the Nayanars included all worshippers of Siva in “the commu- 
nity of devotees” (atiyar kiittam): not only people who exclusively ad- 
hered to Tamil Saiva cultic practice but also members of other Saiva sects, 
even the Kapalikas and “‘Viratis, men of bizarre appearance, who wear 
garlands of skulls,’7* whose extreme ritual and ascetic practices were 
abhorrent to the followers of bhakti religion. At a more specific level, 
especially in the affectionate references and addresses of the poet-saints 
to their fellow devotees, the term atiydr seems to denote only those who 
worshipped and served Siva in the new mode of passionate, emotional 
devotion. 


ACTS OF LOVE 


The conception of the ideal atiyar must be understood in the context 
of the totality of acts and attitudes that the Tevaram poets consider “‘de- 
votional.” In the Nayanars’ hymns, devotees express devotional feeling in 
Spontaneous, unstructured ways that are characteristic of emotional 
bhakti: 


O devotees who have joined our group 
out of love, 
dance, weep, worship him, 
sing his feet, 
gather at Kurankatuturai, 
place of our Lord! 
Appar V.177.8 (Poem 204) 


However, the devotees also engage in structured, ceremonial acts, acts of 
ritual worship: 


Katavir Virattam’s Lord 

is like sweet sugar cane 

to those who become the madman’s devotees, 

who rise at dawn to bathe, to gather fresh flowers, 

and lovingly offer them in worship, 

lighting lamps and burning incense for the rite. 
Appar IV.31.4 (Poem 86) 


7* Appar IV.21.1 (Poem 98). 
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The activities described in this verse are part of “puja,” the ritual mode 
of worshipping and honoring divine images and personages in Hindu- 
ism.’> Though ritual was the core of the Vedic religion, image worship 
was not part of it, and the emphasis was not on the relationship between 
deity and worshipper but on the proper performance of ritual itself, the 
sacrifice being seen as “the principal manifestation of reality.”76 The paja 
ritual combines many non-Vedic ideas with a similar emphasis on ritual 
purity and the power of ritual. In the South Indian temple, piija is per- 
formed by priests according to Agamic prescriptions.”” The devotees in 
the Nayanars’ hymns support temple ritual and perform private and com- 
munal piijd rites that are open to all, 

The Nayanars are well aware that ritual, by its very definition, holds 
the possibility of degenerating into mechanical piety, devoid of the emo- 
tion and spontaneity that is the essence of bhakti religion. Yet they view 
acts of ritual worship as an essential expression of emotional bhakti. 
When we consider the associations of sacred power and beauty that Siva’s 
concrete manifestations and his abodes hold for Tamil Saivas, it is not 
surprising that acts of ritual offering and service which take place in these 
contexts are invested with great emotional and aesthetic significance. The 
Nayanars’ conception of ritual is itself derived only in part from the brah- 
manical legacy of Tamil Saivism; it has popular, communal, and ecstatic 
dimensions that have their roots in indigenous Tamil religion, perhaps in 
such customs as the communal dances in which men and women cele- 
brated the Tamil god Murukan and were possessed by him.78 Certainly, 
in the early Tirumal and Murukan bhakti texts, devotees are depicted as 
practicing an ecstatic and communal devotionalism focused on pilgrim- 
age, worship at particular shrines, and ritual.”? In the religion of the Na- 


75 On the piijd ritual, in addition to Eck, DarSan, see Joanne P. Waghorne and Norman 
Cutler, in association with Vasudha Narayanan, eds., Gods of Flesh, Gods of Stone: The 
Embodiment of Divinity in India (Chambersburg, Pa.: Anima, 1985). See especially Paul B. 
Courtright’s “On This Holy Day in My Humble Way: Aspects of Puja,” pp. 33-50, and 
Vasudha Narayanan’s essay on the image of God in Srivaisnava theology: “‘Arcavatara: On 
Earth as He Is in Heaven,” pp. 53-66. 

7 Hopkins, Hindu Religious Tradition, p. 21. On the Vedic ideal of ritual, see ibid., ch. 
2. 

7” On puja in the South Indian Siva temple, see J.W.V. Curtis, “Space Concepts and Wor- 
ship Environment in Saiva Siddhanta,” in Experiencing Siva, ed. Clothey and Long, pp. 87— 
101. 

7 Ecstatic dancing, shamanism, and sacrifice are described in classical works such as the 
Tirumurukarruppatai and Cilappatikaram. For details, see Hardy, Viraha-Bhakti, pp. 131— 
42, 230-31, and app. 7. : 

” Paripatal 19 contains a fine, detailed description of a Pantiya pilgrimage from Maturai 
to Tirupparankunram, The Tirumurukdrruppatai, as its title indicates, is a “guide to Mu- 
rukan,” a guide for pilgrims who wish to visit the god in his shrines in the Tamil region. 
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yanars, ritual is also a personal and sensuous mode of experiencing the 
beauty and glory of God: 


Hands, join in worship, 

stcew fragrant flowers 

on the Lord who binds 

the hooded snake around his waist! 
Hands, join in worship! 


Of what use is the body 
that never walked around 
the temple of Siva, 
offering him flowers in the worship rite? 
Of what use is this body? 
Appar IV.9.7, 8 (Poem 197) 


For Appar, Campantar, and Cuntarar, ritual is beautiful. It is an im- 
portant component of bhakti as aesthetic experience. Ritual is an essen- 
tial means for expressing one’s love for the Lord; it can be as emotionally 
charged as dancing or singing. Lastly, it consists of acts of offering and 
service, the ideal way of life for the true devotee. 


RITUAL AND SERVICE IN THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS 


In the Nayanars’ depiction of the ideals for devotees and devotion we 
get a vivid image of the paradox inherent in early Tamil devotion. In ad- 
dition to ritual worship, the poet-saints celebrated and cherished many 
aspects of traditional religion and culture associated with the brahmin 
elite and the aristocracy. Campantar describes himself as the “Kavuni- 
yan” (a Tamil brahmin of the Kaundinya gotra, 1.8.11), ““Nanacampan- 
tan, well ve.sed in the four Vedas” (na@nmarai nanacampantan, 1.4.11), 
and praises the brahmins (antanar) of Tillai (modern Chidambaram) as 
“men who have conquered cosmic evil / through sacred learning / and the 
tending of the sacred fire” (1.80.1; Poem 102).8° Such conservatism is ex- 
plained by many factors: the Agamic roots of Tamil Saiva religion, the 
fluidity of class relationships in the Tamil society of the time, and the 
closeness of brahmin and Vellala in the Tamil social hierarchy.8! And yet 


*° “KarrankeriyOmpik kaliyai varame cerrar. . . .” The Pallavas and Colas made gifts of 
entire villages (brahmadeya, “gift to brahmins”) to brahmins. Chidambaram is one of the 
most important among these brahmin settlements; Cuntarar begins his list of devotees with 
“those who serve the brahmins who live in Tillai [Chidambaram].” 

*t From the earliest times, there have been several kinds of brahmins in the Tamil area, 
each showing various degrees of assimilation to the indigenous culture (Hart, Poems, pp. 
51—S6). In contemporary Tamilnadu, Smarta brahmins claim superiority over Adisaivas 
(Tamil Saiva brahmins! and &urukkal (priests). See Charles J. Fuller, Servants of the God- 
dess: The Priests of a Sowth Indian Temple (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1984), 
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the saints’ hymns are full of images of a “communitas” within which so- 
cial hierarchy is radically overturned.*? The poets assert that unswerving 
devotion to Siva overrides all other affiliations and markers of identity 
and is the supreme criterion for respect, friendship, and communal con- 
sciousness among the Tamil Saivas. Appar puts it eloquently: 


Were they to offer me both treasures 
of Kubera’s world, 
and give me earth and heaven itself to rule, 
the wealth of decaying mortals 
would be as nothing to me, 
when those who gave 
were not single-minded devotees 
of our great Lord. 
But the leper with rotting limbs, 
the outcaste, even the foul pulaiyan 
who skins and eats cows, 
even these men, if they are servants 
of him who shelters the Ganges in his long hair, 
I worship them, 
they are gods to me. 
Appar VI.309.10 (Poem 211) 


The key to the paradox lies in the ideal of “service” (atimai, tontu) itself, 
which is the highest qualification for becoming an atiyar. Cariyai (acts of 
service and attendance, from Sanskrit carya, conduct) and kiriyai (San- 
skrit kriya, deed, [ritual] act, rite) constitute the first two aspects of reli- 
gious activity in the fourfold classification of the Agama ritual texts; they 
are also the types of action that form the subjects of the Nayanars’ de- 
scription of service. Acts of service that involve manual labor or indirectly 
contribute to the worship of Siva—for instance, digging wells near Siva’s 
temples, gathering flowers, or tending to the lamps intended for the pija 
ritual—are classed under cariyai. Ritual worship, with an emphasis on 
devotional attitudes, is classed under kiriyai."* The metaphysical bases of 
the Agamic classification are fully developed in the Saiva Siddhanta texts, 


plier Eine ities ie dire 
ch. 3. However, in the Tamil region (Vellala) Mutaliyar, Pillai and certain other nonbrahmin 
caste groups have enjoyed rank and prestige equal to that of brahmins. In some social and 
ritual contexts, the Vellalas have greater power, authority, and status than the brahmins. 
On the high status of peasant communities in the Tamil area, see Stein, Peasant State. 

82 “Communitas” is Victor Turner's term in The Ritual Process: Structure and Anti-Struc- 
ture (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1969). 

8) Dhavamony, Love of God, pp. 234~37, gives a clear description of the four paths as 
explained in Arunanti’s Sivananacittiyar. The various Saiva Siddhanta authors differ on the 


precise demarcation between cariyai and kiriyat; however, they agree on the point that ki- 
bined with an attitude of devotion. 


riyai involves a formal, ritual component com 
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in which cariyai, kiriyai, yokam (Sanskrit yoga, contemplative discipline), 
and fduam (Sanskrit jnana, knowledge), are hierarchically organized, 
each one taking the soul a step closer to its release from the bondage of 
karma. Although sincere devotion is the guiding principle behind each of 
the modes or stages in this hierarchy, cariyai and kiriyai are lower, pre- 
paratory modes of religiosity, with nanam, the knowledge of the true na- 
ture of the relationship between the soul (pacu) and the Lord (pati), being 
the highest instrument of release.*4 This is where the emphasis of the poet- 
saints is different. Though the Poets are aware of technical distinctions 
among the four modes, they do not speak of a hierarchy of devotional 
acts, They focus instead on cariyai and kiriyai and portray manual labor 
and ritual worship as modes that encompass the meanings and benefits of 
discipline and knowledge. The Nayanars also suggest the meanings of 
service chiefly through their portrayal of exemplary devotees, and in per- 
sonal and emotional terms, rather than in terms of proper behavior. 

The Tamil devotees cited as exemplars in the Nayanars’ patikams are 
true “servants,” either by serving Siva directly or by serving his devotees. 
Naminanti kept the lamps in the Tiruvarar temple burning with water 
when they ran out of oil; the Pantiya queen Mankaiyarkkaraci and her 
minister Kulaccirai humbled themselves in the service of Siva’s devotees; 
men, women, and even animals—like the rat who kept the lamps burning 
in Maraikkatu shrine, and the spider who built a canopy for Siva’s image 
out of thread from his own body—lovingly perform the ritual worship of 
Siva at risk to their bodies and lives. Kannappar and Canticar, the two 
Nayanars whom the Tevaram poets repeatedly invoke as exemplary ati- 
yar, epitomize the unique blend of qualities that characterize the Tamil 
Saiva ideal: great concern for the proper performance of ritual worship, 
and a passionate, all-consuming, personal love for God, before which all 
rules and laws of conduct and ceremony crumble.*S Kannappar was a 
low-caste hunter who broke all the rules of ritual purity when, making 
ritual offerings of meat and other forbidden things, he lovingly wor- 
shipped an image of Siva that he found in a forest shrine.** The great 
power of his love for Siva was proved to the world by the Lord himself. 
While engaged in worshipping his God, the devout hunter readily dug out 
his own eyes to replace the eyes of the image, which Siva had caused to 


** Dhavamony, Love of God, pp- 118, 215, 268-70. G. Subrahmaniya Pillai, “Introduc- 
tion and History of Saiva Siddhanta,” in Collected Lectures on Saiva Siddhanta: 1946-1954 
(Annamalainagar: Annamalai University, 1965), pp. 50-51. 

*S Canticar is also known as Cantécar. Kannappar’s life is the subject of several hagio- 
graphical poems in addition to Cékkilar’s account in the Periya puranam. 

** Consult the summaries of these lives and commentaries on the significance of the lives, 
in Yogi Suddhananda Bharati, The Grand Epic of Saivism (Tirunelveli/Madras: South In- 
dian Saiva Siddhanta Works {hereafter SISSW] Publishing Society, 1970). 
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bleed in order to test the sincerity of Kannappar’s devotion. In an equally 
remarkable act of devotion, the brahmin boy Canticar cut off with an axe 
the foot of his own father when he tried to stop his son from ritually 
bathing a liga that he had lovingly fashioned with earth. The lives of 
Kannappar and Canticar contain the central themes of the lives of the 
sixty-three saints as told in Cékkilar’s Periya purayam.§? The list of these 
Nayanars includes men and women; kings and peasants; brahmins; a 
potter, a cowherd, and a hunter, all members of low castes; and even a 
pulaiyan, a person who handles unclean objects like animal skins and is 
therefore an outcaste.*® A number of the Nayanars spent their lives en- 
gaged in serving at Siva’s shrines. Some provided flowers, sandalwood, 
incense, and other materials required for the ritual; others performed acts 
of service at the shrine—lighting lamps, sweeping the courtyards, serving 
as musicians and priests; yet others, like Queen Mankaiyarkkaraci, 
served other devotees. As in the stories of Kannappar and Canticar, the 
dramatic moment in the lives of these other Nayanars occurs when they 
commit an extraordinary act—of self-sacrifice or the sacrifice of those 
who are dear to them—in order to preserve the integrity of their service 
to God or his devotees. These acts can be staggeringly gruesome, as ex- 
emplified by Kannappar’s plucking out his eyes or Canticar’s cutting off 
his father’s foot. In each case, the sacrificial act, epitomized in the shed- 
ding of blood, which is considered to be a pollutant in the context of the 
Agamic worship ritual, reveals the spontaneous, passionate, emotional 
devotion that underlies the Tamil bhakti ideal of ritual.8? The value of the 
ritual act is measured not by its conventional propriety or by the status of 
the person performing it but by the utter sincerity and passion with which 
it is performed. 


EXPERIENCE AND EXPRESSION IN THE POETRY OF THE SAINTS 


Joy alone is ours, not sorrow, 
for we belong forever 


"7 It is not clear from the earliest narratives of the Kannappar legend, including the ac- 
count in the Periya puranam, whether the image that Kannappar worshipped was an an- 
iconic or anthropomorphic image of Siva. The image might have been a mukha-liriga, a 
liriga with a face or faces. In the later sculptural tradition Kannappar is usually shown wor- 
shipping a litiga image. On this point, see Narayana Ayyar, Origin and Early History, pp. 
163-64. On the mukha-liriga, see Stella Kramrisch, The Presence of Siva (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1981), ch. 7. : : 

** On the caste composition of the group of sixty—three Nayanars, see Zvelebil, Smile of 
Murugan, pp. 192-93. 

*? See George Hart’s formulation of the tension between the concern for propriety and 
the respect for sincere emotion as exemplified by the acts of the Nayanar Ciruttonfar, in 
“The Little Devotee: Cékkilar’s Story of Ciruttontar,” in Sanskrit and Indian Studies, ed. 
Nagatomi et al., pp. 217-36. 
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to Sankara, who is the supreme Lord, . . . 
and we have reached 
his beautiful, flower-fresh feet. 

Appar VI.312,1 (Poem 240) 


For the Tévaram poets and their community, “to serve” Siva, simply to 
be an atiyar, is both the means and the end of the religious life. To be an 
atiyar is to commune with Siva through love; to be an atiyar is also to 
bring out the love that is within, to express it in every way. Emotional 
bhakti is deeply concerned with the private, interior nature of human re- 
ligious experience. It is, at the same time, the most exuberantly expressive 
kind of personal religion in the Hindu tradition. The Tamils celebrate the 
poetry of the saints as the perfect embodiment of both aspects of emo- 
tional bhakti. 

The three great poets stand in an interesting relationship to the rest of 
the Nayanars. Compared to the violent and spectacular crises that are 
characteristic of the lives of the other saints, the pattern of the poet-saints’ 
lives seems almost humdrum. Yet it is these poets who, along with their 
fellow poet Manikkavacakar, became the Camayakurus, “Preceptors of 
the Tradition.” They were the men who literally led their fellow devotees 
around the Tamil countryside, seeking communion with their God in 
every temple. They were more dynamic as cult leaders and more prolific 
in their literary activity than any other Nayanar poet before them. These 
achievements in themselves are enough to account for the high status that 
Appar, Cuntarar, and Campantar have earned in the Tamil Saiva tradi- 
tion. Yet their veneration in the cult ultimately rests on a well-defined 
premise: the special significance of poetry as a religious mode in Tamil 
Saivism. Céekkilar, who aims at elucidating the essential significance of the 
life of each Nayanar as a model of devotion to Siva, explores this very 
theme in his narrative of the lives of the Tévaram saints.” The basic pat- 
tern of Cékkilar’s account of the lives of these three Nayanars is provided 
by the recurrent descriptive themes of the saint’s journey to a shrine and 
the composition of a particular hymn at that shrine. The hagiographer 
tirelessly records the circumstances under which each poem was com- 
posed, dwelling on the emotional aspects of the scene, as in this descrip- 
tion of Appar’s acts upon arriving at the temple of Siva in Vilimilalai: 


He approached and entered the temple 

where the Lord who has the golden mountain for his bow 
dwells in delight. 

He circumambulated it, 


8° We may discern this meaning in Appar’s famous line: “en katan pani ceytu kitappaté”’ 
(“my task is only to serve”), Appar V.133.9 (Poem 172). 
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prostrated himself at the sacred courtyard, 
entered the presence of the three-eyed god, 
bull rider crowned with matted red hair. 


Then he fell at his feet, 

rose, sobbed out... 

He folded his hands in adoration, 
and praised the Lord’s feet; 

his deep love melted in a stream, 
the flood from his eyes gushed out 
and spread over his body. 


Standing thus he sang a garland 

of words of praise: 

“Those who do not belong to the red-haired god 
are trapped in the path of Evil”— 

this Tantakam poem 

which shows us the way to our release. 
When he had sung, 

his ceaseless love welled up stronger, ... 
and he still praised 

that jewel-mountain with the golden form 
in Vilimilalai of beautiful streams. 


In the imagery of this sequence of verses, and others similar to it, the 
intense desire to see and experience the Lord, which draws the saint to a 
particular temple, itself becomes an overflowing expression of love that 
physically manifests itself in torrential tears and, verbally, in a flood of 
poetry. Poetry is the bhakti experience made palpable. The hymn is the 
embodiment of the unification of emotion and ritual, interior (akam) and 
exterior (puram)—the experience of love, and its expression; in this lies 
the value of the hymns for Tamil Saivas.°? In their hymns the three saints 
articulated the entire range of Tamil Saiva religious experience. Tamil 
song, the saints’ medium of expression, makes that experience accessible 
to their fellow devotees, across space and time, with a remarkable vivid- 
ness and immediacy. So powerful and vital is the link between the Na- 
yanars’ love for Siva and their expression of that love, that all Tamil Sai- 
vas may participate—“to participate” is one of the primary meanings of 
the root from which bhakti is derived—in that love relationship simply 


% Periyapuranam 5.21 (Tirunavukkaracunayanar Puranam), verses 252-54. 

% | have explored this idea in detail in: Indira V. Peterson, “Lives of the Wandering Sing- 
ers: Pilgrimage and Poetry in Tamil Saivite Hagiography,” History of Religions 22, no. 4 
(1983): 338-60. 
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by adopting the paradigmatic expressive mode, by singing the Tévaram 
songs: 


Moved by intense love for Siva 
Nanacampantan, the Tamil poet 
from Pukali of pure streams, 
worships in song is 
the Lord who dwells in Arar of paddy fields 
where beautiful waterlilies bloom. 
He who can recite these ten verses 
and listen to them 
will wipe his life clean of sorrow. 
Campantar 1,105.11 


The power of the saints’ songs has indeed moved generations of Tamil 
Saivas to treasure and to love them, to know and sing and listen to them, 
The sequence of identifications made by the poet-saints, that love of Siva 
is the love of Tamil places, Tamil landscapes, the Tamil language and 
music, ends with the inclusion of the Tevaram hymns, the songs of the 
Nayanirs, as the final element. The text becomes a symbol for the bhakti 
experience in its entirety: Love of the Tévaram hymns is love of Siva. 


CHAPTER 4 


The Lives of a Text: 
The Role of the Tevaram 
Hymns in Tamil Saivism 


By all means, let us, with regard to anything, know how it be- 
came; but let us study further how and what it went on becom- 
ing. The study of history must in large part be the study of 
creativity. 

-—Wilfred Cantwell Smith! 


In a continuous tradition going back at least to the time of the recovery 
of the hymns, the Tevaram has remained the fundamental instrument for 
Tamil Saivas in their personal, communal, and ritual worship of Siva. 
Devotees and professional hymn singers sing and recite the hymns, in in- 
formal as well as ceremonial settings. The patikams can be heard in 
homes, temple courtyards, concert halls, and festival processions. Holy 
men sing them on city streets and country roads.” The rise in popularity 
of other gods and cults, as well as the “secularization” of modern Tamil 
life, appear to have in no way diminished the affectionate regard in which 
Tamil Saivas hold the three Nayanars and their songs. 

The institution, established in Pallava and Cola times, of employing 
specialists called Gtuvar (“one who chants or sings”) to sing selections 
from the Tirumurai texts during the worship ritual and on other public 
occasions, continues in major Siva temples in the Tamil region. In many 
shrines, the “song of the place” (talattup patikam) is inscribed on the 


1 “The Study of Religion and the Study of the Bible,” Journal of the American Academy 
of Religion, 34, no. 2 (1971): 131-40, at p. 135. 

2 Kingsbury and Phillips, Hysms of the Tamil Saivite Saints, p. 63, tell us that in Madras 
“there used to be a beggar ... who recited it [Appar’s poem “‘ariyanai antanartam . . .”], 
and ir alone, all day long.” 
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walls of the temple (see illus. 15).3 The myths and personages celebrated 
by the Nayanars, and the poets themselves, are an integral part of Tamil 
temple iconography. In the temple, the words, images, and sounds of the 
Tévaram surround the Tamil Saivas. 

The hymns of the three saints have been, and continue to be, at the 
center of the Tamil Saivas’ consciousness as a religious community. Just 
as the Tévaram helped forge a new cultural and communal identity for 
the Tamils in the age of the Nayanars, its veneration as “The Tamil Veda” 
(tamilmarai)—the term used by the twelfth-century hagiographer to refer 
to the hymns*—played a crucial role in helping the Tamil Saivas maintain 
a distinct, and distinctly Tamil, sectarian identity. This latter function of 
the text must be seen in the context of major developments within the 

Tamil Saiva sect, and in religion in Tamil India, from the twelfth century 
to the present. 


Fs The Tamil Veda: 
The Hymns as Sectarian Scripture 


Bhakti cults sprang up all over India in the wake of the Tamil devotional 
movements. In South India, forces of religious syncretism and sectarian 
development were simultaneously at work in the period that followed the 
age of the Nayanars. On the one hand, the great Sanskritic philosophers 
and sectarian leaders of the South wrote definitive interpretations of the 
Sanskrit sacred texts, covering both Sruti (‘‘revealed literature,” ‘“‘the lit- 
erature of the Vedas and Upanisads”) and smrti (‘‘traditional” sacred 
texts such as the Bhagavad Gita);5 on the other, emotional bhakti was 
fully incorporated into the brahmanical and traditionalist segment of 
South Indian society, especially in the Tamil region. Thus, while brah- 
manism of the pan-Indian type flourished with renewed vigor, emotional 
devotion to Siva or Visnu was no longer a phenomenon peculiar to the 
“vernacular” cults. During this time, Tamil Saivism established itself as a 
separate sect, mainly on the basis of the Saiva Siddhanta philosophy. 
Unlike the philosophers of the non-Tamil Hindu sects, and of the Tamil 
Vaisnava sect, the authors of the Siddhanta texts wrote primarily in 
Tamil; the fourteen fundamental treatises (cittanta cattiram) of the tra- 


3 The discovery of a patikam attributed to Campantar inscribed on a wall at the Tiruvi- 
taivay temple shows that this must have been a practice of some antiquity. In many Tamil 
temples .oday, the hymn is painted on the walls of the inner courtyard of the temple. 

4 E.g., Periya puranam: 6.319: “pannu tamil maraiyam patikam.” 

‘ Sankura, Rimanujs, and Madhya were the outstanding figures in this group. Ramanuja 
was the great teacher of the Srivaisnava sect. 
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dition are in Tamil.° Because of this the Siddhanta philosophy did not get 
wide recognition outside the sect, as did the Sanskrit philosophical writ- 
ings of the other sects, and remained in large measure the internal posses- 
sion of the community of Tamil Saiva intellectuals. 

Many factors contributed to the differences in emphasis between the 
poets and the professional philosophers in Tamil Saivism. While the Sid- 
dhanta philosophers shared in the Nayanars’ world view and their con- 
cern with ritual and temple worship imbued with devotion, they rarely 
established a direct connection between the emotionally charged poems 
of the saints and their own doctrinal writings, in which they expound the 
nature of soul, God, bondage, and release. The link between the two lin- 
eages of teachers (kuru, a@cariyar), the poets and the philosophers, re- 
mained a tenuous one. Though the theologians treated the saints’ hymns 
with the reverence due scripture, they did not connect the two streams of 
thought through commentaries. Among the sacred texts of the Great Tra- 
dition, the Siddhanta philosophers placed greater emphasis on the philos- 
ophy of the Agamas than on the fundamental scriptures of the orthodox 
tradition.” In all the above features the Tamil Saiva philosophers stand in 
marked contrast to their Tamil Vaisnava counterparts, the theologians 
and philosophers of the branch of the Vaisnava sect that developed out 
of the bhakti cult of the Alvars. Several of the great Acaryas of the Sri- 
vaisnava sect wrote in Sanskrit,® but they developed a comprehensive ex- 
egetical system in which the poetry and theology of the Alvars were di- 
rectly connected to their own formulations of doctrine. Through a 
number of powerful arguments, the Acaryas established the authority of 
the words and ideas in the Tivviyap pirapantam hymns of the Alvars as 
being equal to that of the Vedic literature. The resultant philosophy, flow- 
ing out of the two streams of “scriptural” tradition, the Tamil and the 
Sanskrit, was called the ““ubhayavedanta” or “the philosophy of the two 
Vedas or Vedic traditions.” These differences between the Tamil Saiva 


6 This, in spite of the fact that several of the sectarian teachers, both brahmin and Vellala, 
were Sanskrit scholars. Some of the Saiva Siddhanta philosophers also wrote works in San- 
skrit (Sivaraman, Saivism; Natarajan, City of the Cosmic Dance, ch. 12), and as Stein (Peas- 
ant State, pp. 230-40) and Zvelebil (Tamil Literature, 1975, pp. 250-51) point out, because 
of their orientation toward Sanskritic ritual and doctrine, and the connections with sects in 
other regions, the Tamil Saiva sectarian centers were actually centers of Sanskritization. 

7 J. Estlin Carpenter clearly states the Tamil Saiva position: The Siddhanta philosophers 
see both the Vedas and Agamas as emanating from the Lord and therefore true, but not of 
equal value. “The Vedas are more general . . . ; the Agamas are the more special, suitable 
for advanced believers. . . . Revelation is. . . prosressnne” Theism in Medieval India (1921; 
reprint Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 1977), p. 359. 

8 E.g., Yamuna, Ramanuja. 

9 Expounded in a large body of commentaries and subcommentaries, written first in San- 
skrit, and later in an amalgam of Sanskrit and Tamil, called manipravala (“mixture of ruby 
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and Vaisnava sects are closely related to the differences that developed in 
their cultural milieu and caste orientation after the era of the poet-saints, 
the Saivas becoming predominantly Vellala and the Vaisnavas, predomi- 
nantly brahmin, ; 

From the Céla period on membership in the Tamil Saiva cult stabilized, 
being composed predominantly of prosperous nonbrahmin peasant 
castes who ranked high in the regional caste hierarchy.!9 The nonbrahmin 
Vellalas had always played an important part in the cult’s leadership. Ap- 
par and many other Nayanars were Vellalas. The Siddhanta philosophers 
also came from both brahmin and Vellala caste backgrounds." The heads 
of the Tamil Saiva sectarian matams, which flourished in the fourteenth 
century and earlier, have traditionally been Vellalas.!2 As for the lower 
castes among the Tamil nonbrahmins, though they have traditionally pro- 
fessed allegiance to Tamil Saivism, their ritual and worship activity, as 
well as their mythology and lore, have centered more on local and tute- 
lary deities than on the major Hindu gods.’ Thus throughout the history 
of the Tamil Saiva sect, Vellala agrarian communities have formed the 
sect’s core constituency and leadership. 

As prosperous landowners and farmers, Tamil Saivas have always 
given economic support to the major Siva temples in the Tamil country- 
side, and have been able to shape and influence the administration and 
ritual system of these temples.'* However, since their inception, Tamil 
Saiva sectarian centers and communities have been involved in a complex 
economic and social power relationship with royal patrons as well as with 
the brahmin elites of the region.!5 In the last two centuries, especially in 
the Kaveri Delta, where both brahmins and Vellalas have traditionally 


and coral”), On this literature, see K.K.A. Venkatachari, The Manipravala Literature of the 
Srivaisnava Acaryas: 12th-15th Century A.D., Anantacharya Research Institute Series no. 
Ill (Bombay: Anantacharya Research Institute, 1978). 

© See Chapter 3, note 81 above. 

" Meykantar (thirteenth century) was a Vellala; Arunanti and Umapati Civam were 
Tamil Saiva brahmins. See Zvelebil, Tazil Literature, 1975, ch. 10. 

2 On the lineages of teachers associated with particular matamis, see Zvelebil, Tamil Lit- 
erature, 1975, pp. 206-7. 

+5 See Burton Stein, “Temples in Tamil Country, 1300-1750 A.D.,” in South Indian Tem- 
ples, ed. Stein, pp. 11-45. 

%4 For instance, the Tamil Saiva matam centers (“Atinam,” administrative centers) at Ta- 
rumapuram, Tiruvavatuturai, and Tiruppanantal have power and control in the major Siva 
temples in Tamilnadu. For the history of the Tarumapuram Atinam and its holdings, see 
A. Kaliyanacuntara Técikar, “Tarumaiy atinak kuruparamparai varalaru,” Makakumpa- 
piséka vila malar (Tarumapuram: Vaidyanathasvami Devasthanam, 1970), pp. 338-466. 

15 The patterns of sectarian and caste-group alliance and competition, involving royal 
patrons, have been analyzed for the South Indian Vaisnava case in Arjun Appadurai, Wor- 
ship and Conflict under Colontal Rule: A South Indian Case, Cambridge South Asian Stud- 
idge: Cambridge University Press, 1981), ch. 2. 
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been powerful, Smarta brahmins have vied with Tamil Saivas for ideolog- 
ical influence in the temple.'* 

As early as the age of the Nayanars, and certainly by the agt of the 
Siddhanta philosophy, a large number of Tamil brahmins had adopted 
the syncretistic philosophy and practice known as Smarta traditional- 
ism.!” Moving away from sectarian polarities, they not only adopted the 
worship of all the major deities of Hinduism but combined their strongly 
Sanskritic religious orientation with aspects of Tamil Saiva and Vaisnava 
devotionalism and the ascetic philosophy of Sankaracarya. Apart from 
this eclecticism, the Tamil Smartas identify themselves as Saivas, and wor- 
ship in Siva temples. The Smartas accept the singing of the Tevaram songs 
as part of the Agamic heritage of their religion and celebrate the presence 
and lore of the Tamil Saiva saints as part of the history and iconography 
of the Tamil Siva temple. In this sense, the Nayanars and their hymns are 
not simply the exclusive sectarian scripture and property of the Tamil 
Saiva community. Yet they continue to have a unique symbolic signifi- 
cance for Tamil Saivas. Today, in the context of worship in the temple, 
the Tamil Saiva sense of sectarian identity is expressed primarily through 
their attitude toward the saints and the Tirumurai hymns. 

Consider the attitude of Tamil Saivas to the performance of the Teé- 
varam in private worship and ritual. When Tamil Saivas worship at the 
subsidiary shrines!® in which various aspects of Siva are depicted within 
the Siva temple, they sing or recite selections from Tamil sacred literature, 
especially from the Tévaram and the Tiruvacakam. At the same shrines, 
the Tamil brahmins and affiliates of other sects prefer to use late Sanskrit 
devotional stotras, namavalis (litanies of the names of the deity), and 
other Sanskrit texts.!9 When the Gtuvars sing the Tamil hymns at the end 
of the pia ritual, the Smarta brahmin worshippers regard this practice as 
one of many items in the ritual and attach no special significance to it. To 
the Tamil Saiva worshippers, on the other hand, the part played by these 
hymns in ritual is a point of great doctrinal significance, legitimizing and 
confirming their belief that Siva loves the offering of Tamil song equally 
with the Sanskrit mantras. This was certainly the view held by the Na- 


16 The Pallava-Cola institution of brahmadeya (“‘gift to brahmins”’) villages, especially in 
the Kaveri Delta, has resulted in concentrated areas of brahmin power in the Tamil region. 
On Smarta power and influence in the Tanjore district, see Peterson, “The krti.” 

17 On the rise of the Smartas, see Hopkins, Hindu Religious Tradition, ch. 7, and Nila- 
kanta Sastri, Development of Religion, pp. 60-61. 

18 Ranging from recesses and niches in the inner walls of the main building, to separate 
auxiliary shrines, depicting forms of the central deity or of other divinities, saints, and dev- 
otees. See K. V. Soundara Rajan, South Indian Temple Styles (Delhi: Munshiram Manohar- 
lal, 1972), p. 15, app. A. 

19 The authors of most of these Sanskrit works are South Indian Smarta brahmins. See 
Gonda, Medieval Religious Literature, ch. 14. 
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yanars themselves: “My Lord who wears the cool konrai blossom / rules 
in Accirupakkam .../ where Tamil and Northern words join his feet” 
(Campantar 1.77.4).2° 

The difference in Tamil Saiva and Smarta attitudes toward the Tamil 
hymns of the saints is dramatically brought out in their apprehension of 
the singing of these songs at great ceremonial occasions, such as festival 
processions. At Siva temple festivals a special image (Sanskrit utsava- 
miirti, festival image) of Siva, appropriate to the particular festival, is 
taken out in procession around the temple.?! Brahmins, chanting passages 
from Vedic literature, especially the Satarudriya hymn, lead the proces- 
sion; crowds of devotees follow; a group (késti) of dtuvars singing the 
Tévaram forms the rear of the procession.?3 Although it would be difficult 
to determine the date of this particular arrangement of elements in the 
procession, we have descriptions, in the saints’ own hymns and in later 
literature, of such festival processions that included brahmins, devotees, 
and singers of the saints’ hymns.?4 Contemporary worshippers offer their 
own interpretation of the disposition of the Vedas and the Tévaram in 
relation to the deity in the procession. According to the Smartas and the 
brahmin reciters of the Veda, the Vedas take “first place” as the primary 
scripture; their position at the head of the line reaffirms the supremacy of 
the Vedas as Sruti (revealed literature), crucial to the proper performance 
of the ceremony, and the superiority of the brahmins as the top-ranking 
group in the caste hierarchy. Smarta worshippers see the Otuvars and the 
Tevaram as a subsidiary element of the ceremonial complex, rightly 
placed at the end of the procession.?5 The Tamil Saiva devotees explain 
the relative placement of the texts differently: the Otuvars walk at the end 
of the procession, since the hymns of the saints are the final and most 
accessible embodiment, in the form of mantras, of the essence of the Vedic 
mantras and of the Agamas, which are the word of Siva himself.26 Even 
more significant is the fact that the Tirumurai is sung simultaneously with 
the Veda, an act that affirms their sectarian view that the Tevaram hymns 


* “tamile colum vatacolun tanilar céra / ammalark konraiy anintay emmatikal / acciru- 
pakkama tatci kontaré.” 

2! The following description of recitation patterns in such a procession is based on my 
observation of the Pradosa-Paja (Twilight Ceremony) procession at the Kapaligvara temple, 
Mylapore, Madras, and the Arudra (Tiruvatirai) Festival procession at the Marundeeswarar 
temple in Tiruvanmiyir in July 1978 and December-January 1979. 

22 See my discussion of this hymn in chapter 3 above. 

> The Otuvar kosti at the Mylapore temple, in July 1978, consisted of two singers. 

24 E.g., Appar [V.21 (Poem 98); a description of the Tirwvatirai festiva! i Tiruvarir. 

35 Discussion with Smirta brahmin worshippers and Vaidika brahmin priests (castirikal) 
at the Kapalisvara temple, Madras, July 1978. 

26 See note 7 above. 
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are equal to the Vedas as scripture and mantra.?? Again, the words of the 
Nayanars themselves are cited in support of this equation, which is very 
much a part of the Tamil Saiva sectarian consciousness. The idea that the 
Tévaram is a Veda (marai) is deliberately inculcated in the otuvars them- 
selves when they are being trained for their profession at the training 
schools run by Tamil Saiva sectarian institutions connected with tem- 
ples.2® Otuvar trainees are taught to recite the Tevaram through a process 
of memorization and repetition very similar to that of Vedic recitation. 
Since the teaching of musical compositions in India is normally an oral 
tradition, it is natural that the Téva@ram songs are taught orally. But the 
Otuvar trainees are continually reminded that they are initiates, like stu- 
dents of the Veda, and that they are memorizing the Tamil Veda through 
the techniques of Vedic adhyayana.?? The insistence on “Vedic” status, 
especially in such detail, is no doubt motivated in part by the desire of 
Tamil Saivas to give their religion impeccable credentials as a full-fledged 
sect with a proper primary scripture. Rivalry with the Srivaisnavas, 
whose teachers have been eminently successful in relating the Sanskrit- 
Vedic tradition to Tamil Vaisnava doctrine and practice, may also have 
been a factor in this development. Ironically, the Tamil Saivas only accept 
the Vedas as revealed scripture, without attaching fundamental doctrinal 
significance to them; as we have seen, the Agamas and the Tirumurai take 
pride of place in this respect. Since the Tamil Vaisnava theologians di- 
rectly integrated the ideas of the Vedas and smrtis with the songs of the 
Alvars and the Sanskrit theology and philosophy of Ramanuja, the non- 
brahmin as well as the brahmin members of the Srivaisnava sect can di- 


27 Discussion with 6tuvars and Tamil Saiva devotees at the Kapalisvara temple, July 1978. 
The simultaneity of the Vedic and Tevaram singing was brought home to me in the process 
of recording the two performances on tape at the Pradosa Puja festival in July 1978. Having 
started out by recording the Otuvars at the rear of the procession, I moved on to the brah- 
mins reciting the Satarudriya at the head of the line. While recording the latter, I could not 
hear the Tévaram singing at the end of the long line of people; however, | could see that the 
6tuvars continued to sing even as I was listening to the brahmins. 

28 | yisited the “Tévara Patacalai” (school for Tevaram singing) run by the Tarumapuram 
Atinam near Mayavaram, Tanjore district, in July 1978 and observed the methods of teach- 
ing and learning used in the school. Vélayuza Mutaliyar, a retired Otuvar, instructed fifteen 
boys, ranging from five to fourteen years in age, in memorizing and singing the Tirumurai. 

29 Not only the technique of instruction but also the patterns of gurukulavasa (“living 
with the guru during the years of instruction”) at the Tévaram school were modeled on 
those of the Atinam’s school for Vedic study (adhyayana), which was situated next door to 
the Tévaram school. Memorization and the oral nature of the hymns were emphasized, 
though the book containing the seven Tirumurais was always kept in front of the teacher. 
The boys memorized the words and the rhythmic and melodic patterns of two to three 
hymns per day. On Vedic recitation, consult Alain Daniélou’s notes to his recording of Vedic 
recitation in Daniélou, Vedic Recitation and Chant: The Music of India, record no. 6, 
UNESCO collection, A Musical Anthology of the Orient, Kassel/Basel: Barenreiter. 
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rectly relate their devotionalism with both the Vedas and the Tamil songs 
of their saints, The Tamil Saiva situation is different, in that, though dev- 
otees can think of the Vedas and the Tirumurai as being equal in scrip- 
tural sanctity, they cannot emotionally identify with the Vedic sruti 
(“heard,” primary scripture) literature, whose direct relevance to the 
unique sectarian scripture has not been clearly communicated to the ay- 
erage worshipper by the sectarian teachers.2° 

The Tamil Saiva view of the performance of the Tirumurai gives us 
insight into the manifold function of these songs as the sacred literature 
of their sect. As the “Tamil Veda,” the Tirumurai is the only formal part 
of Tamil temple worship and ritual that is of exclusive doctrinal signifi- 
cance to Tamil Saivas as followers of the four poet-teachers. It is also the 
only ceremonial text that—for the reasons given above—draws from 
them the kind of emotional response that the Vedas inspire in the Tamil 
brahmins, At the same time, unlike the Sanskrit Veda—and more like the 
smrti and stotra literature—the Tévaram and Tiruvacakam are not bound 
to ritual functions or restricted to ritual specialists;3! as song-offerings, 
they are directly available to Tamil Saiva devotees as the means for their 
personal worship of Siva. Further, the songs are looked upon not merely 
as mantras to be recited but as the literature of the saints’ experience, to 
be experienced by all Tamil Saiva devotees. The songs of the saints are 
freely accessible to all Tamil Saivas: since the content of the hymns, as 
described above, has become the center of Tamil Saiva experience, and 
since the structural contours of the language of the Tévaram continue to 
remain functionally close to the literary and spoken idioms of the Tamils, 
the hymns are intelligible to the average Tamil even after thirteen centu- 
ries, To this day, devotees directly consult the words of the saints for guid- 
ance in various situations, and sing them when they seek personal inspi- 


® In Srivaisnava temple processions, the position of the Vedas and the hymns of the Al- 
virs is the reverse of the Saiva case; here the singers of the hymns walk before the image of 
the deity, while the Veda reciters follow after. Srivaisnavas see this as a symbolic represen- 
tation of the ubhayavedanta (“two Vedas”) doctrine. Although some Srivaisnavas i interpret 
the position of the Tamil hymns as indicating their priority in the hierarchy of texts, the 
Vedic sruti literature continues to play a central role in Srivaisnava doctrine, ritual, and 
culture. On the recitation of the hymns of the Alvars at the “festival of the recitation of the 
sacred texts” (adhyayanotsava) see Paul Younger, “Singing the Tamil Hymnbook in the 
— of Ramanuja: The Adyzyanotsava Festival in Srirankam,” History of Religions 
20, no, 2 (February 1982): 272-93. In the Tamil Saiva case, in the centuries of sectarian 
development after the Nayanars the Vedic literature progressively lost the direct affective 
value we see it as having in the poetry of the saints. If anything, in this tradition the hymns 
of the saints completely take over the symbolic value of the Veda. See the discussion in 
Ramanujan, Hymns, pp. 130-32. 

31 This is one of the ways in which Zvelebil distinguishes between the function of the- 
Vedic and the Tamil Saiva bhake hymns in their respective cults. Zvelebil, Smile of Muru- 
gan, p. 201. 
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ration or comfort as well as devotional experience.*? In this way the 
Tirumurai simultaneously functions as $ruti and smyti, mantra and stotra, 
classical and popular song, and ceremonial and personal scripture for the 
Tamil Saivas, bringing together categories usually kept separate in Great 
Traditional Hinduism.*? 


The Singer of Hymns: Performance as Interpretation 


The vividness and emotional appeal of the Tirumurai hymns and the di- 
zect access the Tamil Saivas have to them have rendered learned commen- 
taries and traditional interpretive devices a matter of interest mainly to 
Tamil Saiva intellectuals. Yet there is a special tradition in which the 
songs are interpreted for all Tamil Saiva devotees: this takes place in the 
performance of the songs by otuvars. i 

According to Tamil Saivas and scholars the institution of the otuvar is 
now in danger of extinction. Research in the musicological aspects of the 
Tévaram has established that the musical tradition of the hymns—itself 
an eleventh-century reconstruction—has undergone major changes in the 
recent past.34 The rapid and tremendous developments that took place in 
the courtly and authoritative tradition of South Indian classical music 
(Carnatic music) from the sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries have ob- 
viously had a great influence or the music of the Tévdram, so much so 
that the pan tunes of the hymns have been irretrievably lost, having been 
replaced by Carnatic raga scales.>5 In 1977 and 1978 I went on a pilgrim- 
age to the Tévaram temples, following the paths of the Nayanars and 
recording the singing of the Tévaram hymns at these places.?¢ I found a 
small but living tradition of Tévaram performance by 6tuvars: flourishing 
in popular shrine centers and Tévaram temples such as Madurai and Ti- 


32 Notes are provided in modern printed editions of the Tevaramt regarding the efficacy of 
consulting, studying, and reciting specific Tévaram hymns in specific situations in one’s per- 
sonal life: desire for marriage or children, a death in the family, bad health, financial loss. 
In this context, Tamil Saivas use the Tévaram very much as many Christians use the Bible. 
For some examples, see Vellaivaranan, Payniru tirumurai varalaru, preface, p. i. 

33 Bhakti songs continue to play this integrative role in South Indian culture. On the sim- 
ilar function of the devotional krti in Carnatic music today, see Peterson, “The krti.” 

4 Consult the Proceedings of the Part Research Conferences (1949-1968): Le. Pa. Ka. 
Iramanatan Cettiyar, ed., Pan araycctyum atan mutivukalin tokuppum, comp. M. Periya- 
camit Taran (Madras: Tamil Icaic Cankam, 1974). I attended the Paz Research Conference 
in Madras in December 1979. 

35 Note, however, that the Tévaram hymns continue to be sung in a style that is different 
from that of Carnatic music. 

36 Among the major temples I visited were Kapaligvarar (Madras), Marundeeswarar (Ti- 
ruvanmiyar), Tiruvarir, Cirkali, Ekamranatha (Kanchipuram), Kumbhesvara (Kumbha- 
konam), Mayavaram, Vaittigvaran Koyil, Maturai (Minaksi-Cokkanatar), Brihadigvara 
(Tanjore), and Tiruvannamalai. 
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ruvartr, barely sustained in more obscure shrines, and in Madras, an im- 
portant center of Tamil culture, enthusiastically supported by large Tamil 
Saiva audiences in public concerts organized by the tamil icai (Tamil mu- 
sic) revival movement, itself a part of the larger Tamil revival movement 
in Tamilnadu.?” The following account of the contemporary performance 
tradition is based on the observations made during my two trips. 

The responsibility of the 6tuvar, the member of a caste of religious art- 
ists," is to sing hymns from the Tirumurai during daily rituals and cere- 
monial occasions at the temple. The typical dtuvar is recruited for the job 
as a young boy of seven or eight and apprenticed under a teacher at one 
of the Tamil Saiva matam centers.2? In his years at the tevara patacalai 
(Tevaram school) the boy memorizes the hymns of the Tévaram and Ti- 
ruvacakam and selections from the other Tirumurai books, and learns the 
techniques of musical performance. 

Today, the dtuvar in the Tamil Siva temple stands just outside the gar- 
bhagrha (inner sanctum) of the temple during the two or three daily pija 
rituals performed by the brahmin priests (arccakar, kurukkal).4° At the 
end of the (sixteen) ceremonial honors (sodaSopacara) extended to the 
deity during the pija,*! the tuvar, in accordance with the injunction of 
the Agamic ritual manuals, which states: “Then, following the ceremony, 
there should be singing im the Dravida language,”*2 sings two or more 
selections from the Tirumurai texts. There is a convention, of uncertain 
date, that at least on especially auspicious days the Otuvar should sing 
verses from the Paricapuranam (“The five poems”), which consists of the 
Tévaram, Tiruvacakam, Tiruvicaippa, Tiruppallantu (from Book XI of 
the Tirumurai), and Periya puranam.® Normally, even in this special per- 
formance pride of place is given to the Tévaram and Tiruvacakam. The 
Tevaram singing of the tuvar is, as we have scen, part of temple ritual, 
but it is not tied to ritual contexts alone, nor is it prescribed that a specific 
song be sung on a specific day.44 In the freedom of choice, the otuvar takes 


* See Chapter 3, note 73 above. The Tamil Icaic Cankam is the nucleus of the “Tamil 
music” movement. 7 

* It is not clear whether the Otuvars are a separate subcaste among Tamil Saivas, Boys 
trom various subcastes train to become 6tuvars, Fuller (Servants of the Goddess, p. 38) says 
that Otuvars belong to the Vellalar or Saiva Pillai (Vellala) caste. 

** The Tarumapuram class I observed was typical in these respects. 

*° On the hierarchical structure of this arrangement, see Fuller, Servants of the Goddess, 
pp. 38-39, 47-48. 

+t On these ceremonial honors, see ibid., pp. 12-14. 

*: Quoted in Dorai Rangaswami, Religion and Philosophy, 1: 4. 

* The Tiruvicaippa and Tiruppallantu are tenth- and eleventh-century hymns included 
in Tirumurai IX. Today, as always, the Tévaram and Tiruvacakam selections continue to 
be the most popular and well-known pieces. 

+ However, hymns associated with specific ritual occasions and events in the saints’ lives 
are sung at the appropnate times. 
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the first step toward freedom of interpretation. The ancient Tamil scale- 
types (pam) were associated with particular times of day and particular 
moods; when the classical pan modal system was strictly followed, the 
choice of hymns must have been guided by the need for singing in the 
appropriate pan.*5 Within recent memory, however, the only restriction 
on the selection of patikams has been that the otuvar should sing at least 
one Tévaram verse dedicated to Siva at the particular temple where the 
performance takes place. Once the Gtuvar has chosen the hymns, he has 
a choice of styles in which to sing his selections, a choice that, as we shall 
see below, has interpretive implications. 

In singing the Tévaram, the singer may select two or more verses from 
a hymn and render them in a set tune developed from a particular raga 
scale and regulated by a cycle of beats called tala, sometimes keeping time 
with hand-cymbals (ta/am).** This rendering is done in a simple, straight- 
forward manner. The Otuvar may attempt a few original grace notes, or- 
naments, and flourishes, but the basic melody is simple, and the melodic 
pattern itself has been fixed by tradition and learned by rote.*7 Most dev- 
otees know the tunes of the most popular hymns. However, the 6tuvars 
also perform the hymns in a sophisticated, free-form, individualized sing- 
ing style called the viruttam or cuttankam style; the devotee’s apprecia- 
tion of the Otuvar as a specialist in Tévaram singing rests largely on the 
singer’s ability to perform in the viruttam style. Appar’s hymns in the 
Tiruviruttam, Tirunéricai, and Tantakam genres (based on the viruttam, 
néricai, and tantakam meters, respectively) are always sung in the virut- 
tam style, in ragas assigned to each genre (rather than to each hymn).’8 It 
is not clear whether the option of singing all of the Tévaram hymns in the 
viruttam style is an ancient practice or a more recent application of the 
Tiruviruttam and Tantakam performance style to the entire corpus.*? 
Whatever the case may be, the viruttam style itself is considered to have 
ancient connections with the hymns of the saints, and it is known today 
as the style that is truly characteristic of Tévaram singing. The uniqueness 
of both styles of Tévaram singing in their traditional form is illuminated 
when we consider them in relation to the style of rendering classical songs 


*' Particular pans were also associated with particular types and tunings of the yal. Cam- 
pantar mentions the time of day in relation to the pan in some of his hymns. 

*¢ The nature of rhythm in the hymns is discussed below in this chapter. 

“’ Typical of the oral tradition of learning songs in Indian music. There is no written 
Notation for the Tévaram, as has been developed for Carnatic song-texts in the last few 
centuries. 

“* According to the Tirumuraikanta puranam (39), the Tirunéricai and Tiruviruttam 
songs are to be sung in the pam Kolli. No part is specified for the Tantakam genre. 

® Interview with Lalgudi Swaminathan, Ortuvar at the Kapalisvara temple, Mylapore, 
Madras, July 1978. 
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in Carnatic music, and the influence that the two traditions have had 
upon each other. 

Raga (melodic framework) and tala (beat cycle) are standard features 
of songs in the ancient musical system of India.*° More precisely defined, 
“A raga is not a tune, nor is it a ‘modal’ scale, but rather a continuum 
with scale and tune as its extremes. Many ragas can share the same inter- 
vallic structure, that is, the same scale type ... ; at the same time any 
number of compositions or improvisations can be in the same raga,”5! 
Tala “is not simply rhythm; rather, in the general and abstract sense a 
tala is a fixed and cyclically repeated time-span for music, articulated into 
segments by beats of the hand or a percussion idiophone.”’5? The raga 
tunes in which the Otwvars sing the hymns can be seen as contemporary 
“equivalents” of the ancient pans, which were Tamil variants of the pan- 
Indian raga concept, but the use of tala, a fixed beat cycle on the model 
of Carnatic music, is a departure from the original conception of the 
rhythmic aspect of the hymns. In studying the metrical and musical as- 
pects of the Tévaram songs, we find a critical difference in the way in 
which text, tune, and rhythm are related in the Carnatic song and the 
Tévaram patikam. Whereas in the Carnatic song, a metrical or non-met- 
rical text is “set” to a raga tune and fit into one of a few standardized 
cyclical beat patterns (talas),°> the metrical pattern of the Tévaram pati- 
kam itself acted as the rhythmic framework of the hymn; equally impor- 
tant, this metrical pattern also indicated the tune, the melodic mold, in 
which the line of text would be sung. This coincidence of patterns of me- 
ter, tune, and beat in the patikam was called kattalai (rule).54 In the mu- 
sical (paymurai) systematization of the patikams, the hymns were 
grouped, first according to their pay and, under each pan, according to 
kattalai-pattern. For instance, the Tirumuraikanta puranam points out 
that hymns 1—22 in Book I of the Tévaram are sung in the pan Nattapatai, 


*° For definitions of raga, tala, and other features of Indian music, consult essays I (““The 
region, its music and music history,” pp. 69-91) and II (“Theory and practice of classical 
music,” pp. 91-141) by Harold S. Powers on the music of India, under the entry “India, 
subcontinent of,” in The New Grove Dictionary of Music and Musicians, edited by Stanley 
Sadie (London: Macmillan, 1980), 9: 69-141. 

St Powers, essay II, in Netw Grove Dictionary, 9: 98. 

82 Ibid., 9: 118. 

$3 See Peterson, “The Artz,” and Indira V. Peterson, “Sanskrit in Carnatic Music: The 
Songs of Muttusvami Diksita,” Indo-Iranian Journal 29 (1986): 183-99, 

** Scholars of Tamil literature and music have a poor understanding of kattalai. Some 
assert that it is nothing more than a metrical pattern; others suggest that it is a pattern of 
beats independent of the meter of the poem Iramanatan Cettiyar, ed., Pan Graycctyum, pp. 
114ff.}. Powers, essay I, in New Grove Dictionary, 9: 75, defines kattalai more precisely: 
“they [the Tévdram: hymns] are grouped according to melodic types called pam and specific 
times called kattalaz (mould).” The rhythmic aspect of kattalai needs to be clarified. See my 
suggestions below. 
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and have eight kattalais.*> This is just another way of saying that these 
hymns in a particular pay are classified under eight set “tunes” that co- 
incide with eight distinct beat patterns. To this day, 6tuvars memorize the 
hymn tunes with the aid of kattalai patterns, and till recently, hand-cym- 
bals (ta/am) were used to mark out kattalai beat patterns, and not auton- 
omous fala beat cycles.*¢ 

The viruttam style of singing the Tevaram presents a contrast to the 
kattalai-based style I have just described. The improvisatory technique of 
viruttam singing is not actually taught to Ofuvar trainees; throughout 
their student career Otuvars listen to creative viruttam performances of 
the hymns by older otuvars, until they feel ready to perform on their own. 
The viruttam performance is entirely improvisatory and “free” in terms 
of melodic form; though the verse is sung in a specific pan or raga, there 
is no fixed tune or melodic pattern to which the text is “set.” The raga 
functions as no more than a skeletal outline or framework of contours 
and limits for melodic exploration. In these respects, this technique re- 
sembles a type of improvisatory singing that is characteristic of all raga 
music: the alapana or free-form exposition of a raga.°” There is also a 
significant difference. The alapana technique of South Indian classical 
music is concerned with melody alone, whereas the effect of the Tévaram 
style depends on the ways in which the ‘“‘mold” of rhythm, tune, and text 
is broken. In viruttam singing, there is much improvised ornamentation 
and asymmetrical repetition of melodic and textual phrases. There is no 
regular rhythm; the boundaries of tala and meter are completely ig- 
nored.*8 The textual line is violated in many ways. The Otuvar may repeat 
one line of the verse many times and quickly glide over others. He may 
dwell on a single word; he may move back and forth among widely sep- 
arated lines of the text, so that they fall out of their original sequence and 
rearrange themselves in new ways. A single stanza from a patikam can 


$8 Tirumuraikanta puranam, verses 33-43. Verse 35: ‘‘con nattapataikkut tokaiy ettuk 
kattalaiyam.” 

56In performances of Carnatic music, singers use hand-cymbals only when they sing 
Tamil devotional hymns. 

5? On alapana or alap, the improvisatory technique through which a raga is elaborated, 
see Powers, essay Il, in New Grove Dictionary, 9: 107ff. Alapana is basically “timprovisa- 
tion with the elements of a raga and within its structural framework,” creatively using me- 
lodic motifs and “‘rising and falling phrase types” (p. 107). 

58 Alapana refers only to the exposition of raga with no text or beat component. In both 
South and North Indian music, there are various types of melodic and rhythmic improvisa- 
tion in the context of a composition (mibaddha, lit., dependent), and therefore regulated by 
tala (e.g., pallavi and niraval techniques in Carnatic music). Thus the free textual-melodic 
improvisations of the 6tuvar fall midway between the canonical categories of “dependent” 
and “independent” melodic improvisation. 
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thus be elaborated for as long as ten or fifteen minutes.5? The entire per- 
formance is characterized by freedom of expression and discursiveness 
enlivened by a sense of drama, 

The specific function of improvisation in Tévaram singing must be ex- 
amined in the context of the history and associations of the word virut- 
tam in Tamil poetry. Viruttam is the Tamil form of Sanskrit vrtta, a term 
used in Sanskrit for meter in general and especially for meters based on 
the number of syllables in a line (aksara or “syllabic” meters), as opposed 
to those based on the duration of syllables in the line (“‘moric” meters, 
measured in matra or syllabic instants).© In Tamil poetry the term virut- 
tam was first used to designate a variety of meters that developed out of 
earlier classical meters such as kali and akaval.*! The new meters, though 
basically governed by the rules of classical Tamil prosody, were also influ- 
enced by Sanskrit prosodic principles.6* The Nayanars and Alvar poets 
were the first Tamil poets to make extensive use of these so-called Virut- 
tam or supplementary meters.®? From the tenth century on, the term vi- 
ruttam has been specifically applied to a particular type of meter that 
became the standard vehicle for narrative poetry, especially epics and 
Puranas, in Tamil.* Thus historically the Tamil word viruttam, when ap- 
plied to a metrical form, has been associated with Sanskrit meter and 
Sanskrit narrative and lyric poetic genres (kavya) as well as with Tamil 
devotional hymns. 

To understand the application of the term viruttam to a style of singing, 
we must turn to musical performance styles in the musical- and dance- 
drama traditions of South India, in which epic and mythological plots are 
retold or enacted; to folk as well as classical forms, ranging from the styl- 
ized Yaksagana of Karnataka to the Terukkittu “‘street drama” of Tam- 
ilnadu.®s Although these dramatic musical traditions differ from each 


** An elderly afficionado of Tévaram singing told me that he had heard 6tuvars elaborate 
a verse for as long as half an hour. 

*° For definitions of these meters in Sanskrit poetry, see V. S. Apte, The Practical Sanskrit- 
English Dictionary, 3rd ed., rev. and enl. (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1965), app. I (San- 
skrit Prosody). 

*! Kamil Zvelebil, Tamil Literature, in A History of Indian Literature, ed. Jan Gonda, 
vol. X, fasc. 1 (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1974), p. 97. 

© Ibid., pp. 101, 105, 108-19. See Chapter 5 below. 

©} A, Chidambaranatha Chettiar, Advanced Studies in Tamil Prosody (Annamalainagar: 
Annamalai University, 1977), pp. 115-21. 

* E.g., the Pertya puranam and Kampan's (thirteenth century?) Iramdavataram. 

*$ Other genres include the Kutiyattam of Kerala, the Telugu-Tamil Bhagavatamela, and 
the Tamil Natakak Kirttanai. On these types of theater, see Kapila Vatsyayan, Traditional 
Indian Theater: Multiple Stream:s (New Delhi: National Book Trust, 1980) and Balwant 
Gargi, Folk Theater of Indiz (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1966). 
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other in important ways, they are similar in their employment of both 
fixed and “free” recitative and musical styles in the rendering of the song- 
texts that accompany the dance and mime.® Songs that are replete with 
tala and fixed melodic patterns alternate with lyric stanzas that are sung 
or recited, either entirely in free form—i.e., without observing rhythmic 
boundaries—or at least in a style sharply differentiated in rhythm and 
structure from the other songs. In these regional dramatic traditions, both 
the stanzaic form and the style in which such stanzas are sung is known 
as viruttam. According to Balwant Gargi, the viruttam form is used in 
these dramatic genres primarily for narration.®” His description of the 
occurrence of the viruttam style in the Terukkittu (“Street drama”) of 
Tamilnadu is representative: “The chanting (virutham) precedes every 
song. ... The virutham is usually set in the same raga as the song and 
leads to the next situation in the play. The singer chants the words to 
underline the meaning, sums up the situation, and makes the audience 
understand clearly the progress of the story. This breaks the monotony of 
the singing.’’®* Also, these viruthams are “verses without rhythmic beats, 
half chanting, half singing, like the alaap [Carnatic alapana] of a classical 
melody.”® The alternation of snappy, highly structured songs with 
slower, unstructured melodic performance that unfolds ‘tin slow motion, 
like the rising of smoke”’?°—or, as one writer suggests in explaining the 
name of one of Appar’s hymn-types (Néricai), “like the continuous and 
flowing humming of bees””?!—makes for a sharp contrast in texture, a 
change of pace, a momentary pause in the action. In the folk theater, it is 
the narrative associations of the viruttam meter (Sanskrit vrtta, itivrtta, 
vrttanta all mean event, narration) that predominate, and the viruttam 
portions of the performance are used mainly for narrative purposes. 
Again, though the viruttam verses are performed at a slower tempo, in 
the context of the play they function as straightforward, highly com- 
pressed summaries of “events” and information, turning our attention to 
the themes and actions, which are then elaborated and interpreted in a 
leisurely manner in the songs that follow. This stylistic contrast in the 
musical drama is probably traceable to the influence of the Sanskrit Gi- 
tagovinda (twelfth century), the earliest known dramatic-musical poem, 
in which kavya-style lyric stanzas are placed at the beginning of cycles of 


* See Gargi, Folk Theater, chs. 8, 9. 

* Ibid., pp. 158-59. 

** Ibid., p. 136. 

® Ibid. 

70 Ibid. 

™ Vellaivaranan, Panniru tirumurai varalaru, p- 410. 
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songs composed in musical “moric” meters and set to ragas.”2 In the Gi- 
tagovinda the kavya verses “function as independent grammatical and 
esthetic entities. Most of them are narrative verses identifying the singer 
of a song or elaborating its context.”””3 

Which of the characteristics and functions of the viruttam style are fea- 
tured in the 6tuvar's performance? The stanza sung in viruttam style cer- 
tainly creates a change in the tempo and texture of the Tévaram perfor- 
mance. Yet, although a verse in this free style does function as a pause, it 
rarely has narrative connotations. The dtuvar does not compress or sum- 
marize a body of information in the viruttam; instead, he explores and 
expands the stanzaic microcosm. Far from urging us to move on to the 
next song, he invites us to dwell on, to savor, every word and phrase in 
the virttam text, The nonlinear elaboration of the text, with its complex 
repetitions, disposes words and meanings in ever-changing patterns, like 
fragments of colored glass in a kaleidoscope. In these respects the virut- 
tam verse in a Tévaram performance is like the few kavya verses in the 
Gitagovinda which are “relatively independent of the story and serve pri- 
marily to reinforce the esthetic atmosphere of the poem. Such verses may 
be recalled and enjoyed like miniature paintings from an album.”74 

In the context of the Tévaram, the viruttam style is more closely related 
to the religious stotra verse in Sanskrit than to the epic or narrative 
stanza. This is borne out in the performance tradition of Carnatic music 
today, in which the hymns of the Tévaram and Tiruvacakam and Sanskrit 
stotra stanzas (called culokam, from Sanskrit gloka, ‘ta verse”) are the 
only lyric texts that are performed without tala, in the elaborate viruttam 
style. In Tévaram performances, the viruttam style has devotional and 
aesthetic functions; it has a deeply reflective, expansive, trance-inducing 
quality, and it is an essentially interpretive style. 

My experience of several viruttam-style performances of the patikams 
by Gtuvars leads me to believe that the dtuvar’s selection, his repetitions 
and rearrangements of the text, his elaboration and ornamentation of 
particular lines and phrases in text and melody, all constitute his interpre- 
tation of the text—in his role of religious professional and artist—and 
help reveal particular aspects and nuances of the hymn to his audience of 
devotees. In the context of the pajd ritual, with its constraints of time and 
hierarchy, the Otuvar’s viruttam singing tends to be prefunctory. In festi- 
val processions, the Gtuvar kOsti (the chorus of Otuvars) parallels the large 
group of brahmins reciting the Veda at the head of the procession and, 


7 See Barbara Stoler Miller, Love Song of the Dark Lord: Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1977). 

73 Miller, Love Song, introd., p. 9. 

74 Ibid. 
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like them, contributes to the general din and spectacle that characterize 
such events, Here the 6tuvars sing in groups of two or more, sometimes 
in unison, sometimes adopting an antiphonal style; the rhythmically and 
melodically bound song form is more suitable than the viruttam for this 
group singing. It is in “public” performances of the Tévaram, outside of 
the context of pija, that the viruttam style comes into its own. Like the 
pan-Indian Pauranika who narrates and interprets stories from the sacred 
epics and Puranas in public places, and especially in the temple, the dtu- 
var in Tamil Siva temples regularly sings the Tévaram hymns in the ca- 
pacity of a specialist-performer of sacred texts, In twentieth-century prac- 
tice, in the more prosperous and prominent Siva temples in Tamilnadu, 
the 6tuvar may be found seated, of an evening, on a porch (s#antapam) 
or courtyard of the temple, giving a leisurely rendering of hymn texts, 
mainly in the viruttam style.75 In such a performance the dtuvar, like the 
Purana narrator (Pauranika) or temple dancer, becomes a truly creative 
religious artist. 


An Otuvar Performance 


To give an idea of the nature of the otuvar’s performance of the Tévaram 
hymns, a brief description and analysis follows of a performance of Na- 
nacampanta Otuvar of the Cattainatar Siva temple at Cirkali, birthplace 
of the Nayanar Campantar, and shrine to which the saint dedicated over 
seventy hymns. With the singer’s permission, I recorded this informal per- 
formance at the Cirkali temple in July 1978. Nanacampanta Otuvar (see 
“ illus. 14) had finished his ritual duties for the morning paja and was 
seated on the temple porch, singing hymns from the Tevaram, as some 
devotees casually strolled by, and others gathered around him to listen. 
Of the ten selections he sang over a forty-minute period, four were in the 
viruttam style. : 

In my translation of Nanacampanta Otuvar’s viruttam selections, given 
below, I have marked and underlined phrases and lines that the performer 
highlighted through repetition, musical ornamentation, and other stylis- 
tic strategies. For one selection, Appar VI.301.1 (“vanavan kan’’), I have 
given a detailed analysis of performance style and emphases. Square 
brackets indicate particular emphasis, which involves a great deal of rep- 
etition and musical ornamentation, and connections not found in the 
text. The italicized lines and phrases were repeated and ornamented as 


units. 


75 These texts consist of the Tevaram, Tiruvacakam, and the Tiruppukal of the fifteenth- 
century Murukan devotee Arunakirinatar. 
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1, 
If you ask: 
“What is the town 
of him who holds the battle-axe 
in his hand?” the answer is: 
“Kalumalam, where flags flutter 
on the gateways of tall mansions, 
this great town 
where herons gather in canals in the fields, 
and bees, drunk on honey from their beloveds’ lips, 
cling to every flowering palm.” 
Appar IV.83.17° 


2 


[This Tonipuram,} 
beautiful with [enduring life, 
and grandeur, and justice,] 
[once floated] 
on the rising waves of the cosmic flood— 
The flower-[feet of Kalumalam’s Lord] 
who burned the triple city with his arrow 
rule us forever. 

Appar IV.82.67 


3a. 
[My Lord who is ambrosia to me,] 
the Lord who is dear to all who seek him, 
he who holds fire in his hand, 
skullbearer who flayed the huge killer elephant,] 
god with the poison-stained throat, 
is the great god who lives 
in Piramapuram 
of fragrant groves. 
Campantar II.176.17 


7 The repeated phrases are as follows: mataivayk kurukinam, “herons in canals in the 
fields”; palai piritorum, “on every flowering palm”; vantinankal petaivay matuvuntu, 
“bees, drunk on honey from their beloved’s lips”; pératirukkum, “cling”; perum pattye, 
“great town.” 

7 Repeated phrases: if tonipuram, “this Tonipuram”; nilaiyum perumaiyum nitiyum, 
“enduring life, and grandeur, and justice”; cala alakum utaittay, “having much beauty 
‘beautifull; anrs msitanta, “once floated”; nantammai alvanavé, “rule us.” 

7 Repeated phrases: empirin enakkamutam avanum, “my Lord who is ambrosia to me”; 
tannataintar tampiran, “the Lord who is dear to all who seek him"; kampama kariy uritta 
kapaili, “skullbearer who flayed the huge killer elephant.” 
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3b. 
He who gives blessings to his devotees, 
the Lord who is the ultimate truth, 
the king who dwells in stone-walled Piramapuram— 
[Campantan] once attained him. 
[Those who know these ten verses] of the poet 
are blessed, 
and [will have riches,] 
and [enjoyment of every kind.) 
Campantar II.176.117% 


In the following more detailed analysis of Appar VI.301.1 (“vanavan 
kan” [Poem 20], a Tantakam verse dedicated to the shrine at Civapuram), 
three versions are given: (a) a free translation, (b) a literal translation, 
with text; and (c) a transcription, with translation, of the rendering by 
Nanacampanta Otuvar in July 1978. There are minor differences be- 
tween (b) and (c) in the Tamil; these occur because the Tamil in (b) fol- 
lows the printed text, and the Tamil in (c) follows the rendering I recorded 
by Nanacampanta Otuvar. Punctuation in the Tamil text is my own, Ro- 
man numerals indicate the beginning of clauses or sentences in the Tamil 
text, most of which cross the boundary of the Tamil metrical “line.” Ar- 
abic numerals in (b) indicate the beginning of “lines” in the four-line 
stanza. 


4A. FREE TRANSLATION 
I 
See the god! 


I 
See him who is higher than the gods! 


Ml 
[See him who is Sanskrit of the North 
and southern Tamil and the four Vedas!] 


IV 
See him who bathes in milk and ghee, 


Vv VI 
see the Lord, see him who dances, holding fire, 
in the wilderness of the burning-ground, 


“Campantan”; molipattum ivai vallar, “those who 


7? Repeated phrases: campantan, : 
“wil 


know these ten verses”; ponnataintar, “will have riches”; pokankal palav ataintar, 
have enjoyment of every kind”; punniyaré, “they are blessed.” 
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ner TE 


ip) 


Vil 
see him who blessed the hunter-saint! 


Vill 
[See him who wells up as honey 
in the heart-lotus of his lovers!] 


1X 
[See him who has the unattainable treasure!] 


x x1 
[See Siva!) See [him who is our treasure 
here in Civapuram!] 


48. TEXT AND LITERAL TRANSLATION 


I UI 
vanavan kan; vanavarkku mélanan kan; 
The sky-dweller see; him gods-higher-than-who-is, see; 


a0 
vatamoliyun tenramilu maraika nankum 
the northern language, southern Tamil and the Vedas four, 
IV 
anavan kan; anaintum atinan kan; 
him-who-is, see; in the five (products) of the cow, who bathes, see 
Vv VI 
aiyan kan; kaiyil analénti atum 
the Lord, see; in-hand fire-holding, who dances, 


Vu 
kanavan kan; kanavanukk arul ceytan kan; 
him of the burning-ground wild, see; to the hunter, who granted 
grace, him see; 


VI 
karutuvar itayattuk kamalatt’ Grum 
those who love (him), in their heart-lotuses welling up as 


Ix 
ténavan kan; cenrataiyac celvanran kan; 
honey, him see; the unattainable treasure who holds, him see; 


x xI 

civan avan kan; civapuratten celvanrané 

Siva, him see; in Civapuram, him who is our treasure, that very 
one. 
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4c. TRANSCRIPTION 


I, 
Il. 


IX. 


XI. 


Til. 


XI. 


Vill. 


vanavan kan. See the god. 

vanavarkku mélanan kan. See him who is higher than the 
gods. 

vatamoliyun ten ramilu maraika nankum anavan kan. Sce 
him who is Sanskrit of the North and southern Tamil and the 
four Vedas. 

vatamoliyun ten... nankum anavan kan. See him who is 
Sanskrit. . . and the four Vedas. 

anaintum atinan kan. See him who bathes in milk and ghee. 
and vi. aiyan kan; kaiyil anal énti dtum kanavan kan. See 
the Lord. See him who dances, holding fire, in the wilderness 
of the burning-ground. 

kanavanukk arul ceytan kan. See him who blessed the 
hunter-saint. 

karutuvar... Ofhislovers,... 

itayattu... intheheart,... 

kamalattu Grum ténavan kan... in the lotus, who wells up 
as honey, him see. 

karutuvar itayattuk kamalatr’ drum ténavan kan. See him 
who, in the heart-lotus of his lovers, wells up as honey. 

cenru ataiyac celvanran kan. See him who has the 
unattainable treasure. 

cenru ataiyac celvanran kan. See him who has the 
unattainable treasure. 

civan avan kan. See Siva. 

civapurattu en celvanrané. See him who is our treasure here 
in Civapuram. 

cenru ataiyac celvanran kan. See him who has the 
unattainable treasure. 

civapurattu en celvanrané. See him who is our treasure here 
in Civapuram. 

vatamoliyun tenramilu maraika nankum anavan kan. See 
him who is Sanskrit of the North and southern Tamil and the 
four Vedas. 

civapurattu en celvanrané. See him who is our treasure here 
in Civapuram. n 

karutuvar itayattuk kamalatt’ Grum ténavan kan. See him in 
the heart-lotus of his lovers, wells up as honey. 

cenru ataiyac celvanran kan. See him who has the 
unattainable treasure. 

civan avankan. See Siva. 
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XI, civapurattu ef celvanrané. See him who is our treasure here 
in Civapuram, that very one. 


In each of their hymns, the three poet-saints of the Tévaram focus on 
particular aspects of the range of Tamil Saiva religious themes that are 
articulated in their poetry. In his performance the Otuvar brings out the 
nuances of these selected images. In different selections, Nanacampanta 
Otuvar dwelt upon and highlighted different themes from the hymns: the 
grace of Siva (“the flower-feet”; selection 2); the heroic deeds of Siva 
(“the skullbearer who flayed the huge killer elephant,” 3a); local myths 
(“This Tonipuram . .. once floated on the ... cosmic flood,” 2); akam 
landscapes (‘where herons gather in canals in the fields,” 1). Of all the 
pieces that he rendered in the viruttam style, the 6tuvar performed Ap- 
par’s “vanavan kan” (selection 4) with the highest degree of stylistic elab- 
oration. “Vanavan kan” is the first verse of a patikam in the long Tamil 
tanitakam meter, of which Appar was one of the earliest and best expo- 
nents; hymns in this meter are usually sung in the viruttam style.® As is 
typical of Appar’s Tantakam verses, ‘‘vanavan kan” consists of a series 
of relatively short sentences. The verse also contains a concentration of 
major Tévaram themes. In his rendering of this hymn, through such strat- 
egies as the repetition of entire phrases, melodic ornamentation, rhythm 
changes, and alteration of the sequence of “lines,” Nanacampanta Otu- 
var chose to highlight four themes: those embodied in lines Ill, VIII, IX, 
and x1 in the transcription. What motivated the particular emphases in 
this performance? The creative fantasy of the artist? The demands of an 
ancient musical tradition and style? A devotee’s response to the saint’s 
lyrics? Though each of these factors contributed to the singer’s selection, 
the overarching consideration was his task, as a religious artist, of fulfill- 
ing the expectations of his religious community and tradition. 

As I listened to Nanacampanta Otuvar and others like him, in temples 
and homes and concert halls, the role of the dtuvar in the transmission of 
the meanings of the Tévaram hymns became increasingly clear to me. In 
the singer’s unique rendering of such songs as “‘vanavan kan,” I saw a 
subtle balance between artistic virtuosity and the spirit of bhakti; be- 
tween the creative artist’s freedom of interpretation and the religious spe- 
cialist’s veneration of the intended meanings in the saint’s song. Patterns 
of audience response, the devotee’s perceptions of the Stuvar’s singing, 
and the otuvar’s own view of it all contribute to our understanding of the 
specialist’s performance. 


* See my discussion of meter in the Tévaram hymns in Chapter 5 below. 
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He who can recite these ten verses 

and listen to them 

will wipe his life clean of sorrow. 
Campantar 1,105.11 


Like the Ramayana and other popular sacred texts of Hinduism, the 
Tévaram hymns command from their “readers” absolute faith in the 
power and efficacy of the text as an instrument of devotion. The signature 
verses of the Tamil hymns are particularly influential in that their descrip- 
tion of the transformative, experiential power of the hymns is ascribed to 
the saints themselves and not to the anonymous “tradition.’”! Although 
no canonical distinction is made between the devotee’s recitation of the 
Tévaram in private worship and his listening to the hymns when per- 
formed by 6tuvars in ritual and informal contexts, there is a felt difference 
in the two experiences. 

As the performer of a sacred text, especially of a “Veda,” the otuvar 
takes great pains to enunciate clearly and to render faithfully the words 
of the Nayanars. Yet unlike the non-specialist devotee, the religious artist 
feels free, indeed compelled, to rearrange the text and to render it with 
varying highlights in every performance. The Otuvars are largely unac- 
quainted with the intricacies of Tamil Saiva theological and philosophical 
texts. They confine their expertise to an avowedly nonintellectual, artistic 
appreciation and interpretation of the Tirumurai, the primary texts of the 
tradition. As one Otuvar put it, “I am not a scholar; all I know are the 
words of the saints.”82 What do the 6tuvars see as their primary function? 
In the words of Lalgudi Swaminathan, the otuvar of Kapalisvara temple 
in Madras, “To render faithfully the words of the saints; to serve at the 
pija ritual.”83 Whether he sings the hymns in pre-set melodies and 
rhythms or in the freer viruttam style, the Otuvar sees his performance as 
being “faithful to the words of the saints,” and himself as the vehicle or 
medium for those words. The audience of devotees shares in this view. 

Despite the efforts of such organizations as the Tamil Icai Cankam to 
play up the merits of Tévaram singing as a musical genre worthy of the 
“secular” concert stage, the majority of listeners at a Tirumurai public 
concert tend to be the same devout Tamil Saivas who listen to the 6tuvar 


*! Some scholars are of the opinion that the phalasruti verses in the Tévaram hymns were 
not written by the saints themselves, but added later by the “tradition.” Yet the final verses 
in Campantar’s and Cuntarar’s poems seem too full of enigmatic autobiographical details, 
and too distinctive in style, to be attributed to others. In any case, the “tradition” views the 
words as the saints’ own. 

= Nanacampanta Oruvar, Cattainatar temple, Cirkali. Personal interview, July 1978. 

* Personal interview, July 1978. 
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at the temple.** In contrast with the classical (Carnatic) concert, there are 
no purely musical high points in the Tévaram concert. Just as the Te- 
varam singer’s embellishments and emphases call attention to particular 
nuances of religious meaning in the text, his audience responds to evoca- 
tive, moving words and passages with the sort of noises of appreciation 
and excitement largely reserved for musically exciting moments in the 
Carnatic concert, The contrast is further heightened in the context of the 
current linguistic situation in Carnatic music in Tamilnadu, where the 
majority of the audience does not understand Telugu, the principal lan- 
guage of the Carnatic song repertoire, and therefore cannot respond to 
shades of meaning and poetic excellence in the lyrics.85 

The Tamil Saiva audience perceives the Stuvar as a medium, in a certain 
sense, a mediator between the text and itself, rather than as a virtuoso 
artist, It responds to the performance, rather than to the performer. Lis- 
teners more often speak of “a moving rendering” than of “a great singer.” 
In such a view, the Gtuvar is seen as a “good” performer when the audi- 
ence feels that, through creative selection and foregrounding as well as 
through a “moving” rendering, he has revealed hidden meanings and sub- 
tle beauties in the saints’ hymns that are by reputation beautiful and rich 
in devotional themes. Nevertheless, the fact remains that, even as my own 
response to Appar’s “vanavan kan” will forever be associated with Na- 
nacampanta Otuvar’s moving performance of that verse one summer 
morning in Cirkali, the unique interpretations of particular hymns by in- 
dividual singers surely color and shape the contemporary Tamil Saiva 
devotee’s understanding of the hymns. It is in this sense that the Otuvar, 
just as much as the commentator or philosopher, is an “interpreter” of 
the tradition. That the Tamil Saivas deeply value this least pretentious 


“* This is certainly the case at the festival of Tamil music (in particular, Tamil hymn music) 
organized annually by the Tamil Icaic Cankam, | attended the festival in December 1979— 
January 1980 and recorded several performances of Tamil bhakti hymns by otuvars and 
others, The majority of the audience at the Tévaram concerts were Tamil Saiva devotees. 

** William J. Jackson has pointed out, in his recent thesis on Tyagaraja, that this compos- 
er’s Telugu songs evoke a unique kind of religio-aesthetic response based on “glossolalia,” 
the adoption of a tongue other than one’s own for purposes of worship, aesthetic experi- 
ence, etc. In Jackson's view the combination of “simple” bhakti lyrics and a sophisticated 
“foreign” language (Telugu) (associated with the court and arts) in Tyagaraja’s krtis create 
the kind of experience that Tamil Hindus associate with religious texts in “other” languages 
(especially Sanskrit)—a sense of mystery, dignity, and awe, here united with the intimate 
and comforting lyricism of bhakti. William J. Jackson, *Tyagaraja: Musician Saint of South 
India” (Ph.D. diss., Harvard University, 1984), p. 167. I suggest that the Tamil listener’s 
experience of the Nayanar’s hymns is based on quite a different “religious” experience of 
language: the comfortng, enveloping intimacy of one’s mother tongue, quite devoid of the 
distancing “mystery” associated with religious texts in other tongues. 
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and most directly appealing of interpreters speaks for the continuing im- 
portance of the experience and expression of devotional love in Tamil 
Saiva religion. The themes and values of this tradition, and its very con- 
ception of the ideal religious experience, are communicated and reaf- 
firmed in every sensitive performance of the Tévaram hymns. 


CHAPTER 5 


On Translating the Hymns 


Poem, Stanza, Song 


The Tevaram hymns are among the earliest examples of the stanzaic song 
(patikam) in Tamil. When the poets call their songs pattu (“ten”), they 
are referring to the hymn as a sequence of ten four-line stanzas in a single 
meter. The poems of the early Cankam anthologies (tokai) vary greatly in 
length and, in fact, were grouped together on the basis of length as well 
as subject matter. The shortest of these poems, all of which are in the 
akaval meter, are found in the Aftkuruniru (“Five Hundred Short 
Poems”; poems of 3-6 lines) and Kuruntokai (“Anthology of Short 
Poems”; poems of 4-8 lines) anthologies. A certain resemblance to the 
patikam format may be seen in the grouping together of some of these 
poems in “tens” (pattu) on the basis of thematic similarity; however, 
though some of these groups of ten contain formulaic phrases that func- 
tion as a refrain, each poem is considered to be a self-sufficient entity, an 
autonomous piece.? The detached stanzaic form came into vogue in Tamil 
in the descriptive and didactic literature produced by late classical au- 
thors, many of whom were Jain and therefore familiar with Sanskrit lit- 
erature, in which the stanza of four padas or quarters (“lines”) is the stan- 
dard poetic form. The venpa, a short stanza which in its four-line variety 
is similar to the four-line stanzaic poems of Sanskrit kavya poetry, be- 
came the most popular form with late classical writers of independent 
short poems.‘ This type of stanzaic poetry lacks the musical (icai) associ- 


‘ The poems of the Cakam age, regardless of their length, are unitary in nature. Even the 
Jongest poem is considered to be no more than a single stanza and often consists of one or 
two sentences. Such poems are called tanippatal, “the solitary stanza (or poem).” Zvelebil, 
Tamil Literature, 1974, p. 7. 

2 Zvelebil calls the combination of classical poems in anthologies such as the Airtkuru- 
niiru “thematic cycles.” Ibid., p. Tn. 

* From the third-fourth centuries on. E.g., the Tirwkkural of Tiruvaliuvar (ca. a.D. 4002) 
and the Naletryar (The Great Quatrains} (a.D. 750?), compiled by Patumanar. See Zvelebil, 
Tamil Literature, 1974, pp. 117-27. 

z the verp.2 meter, see Hart, Poems, pp. 199-201. 
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ations of the Tevaram hymns.’ The early Saiva and Vaisnava bhakti 
saints, such as Karaikkal Ammaiyar, were the first poets to compose 
longer poems by linking veypa and other stanza types.® 

The closest analogues to the patikam in terms of meter and form can 
be found in some of the songs (icaip pattu) embedded in the late classical 
(fifth century?) epic Cilappatikaram (The Epic of the Anklet), written by 
the poet Ilankévatikal, who is said to have been a Céra prince who be- 
came a Jain monk. The themes and titles of these songs—‘‘Aycciyar ku- 
ravai” (“The Kuravai Song and Dance of the Herdswomen’’), “Kanal 
vari” (“The Vari Songs of the Seashore”), “‘Véttuva vari” (“Song and 
Dance of the Hunters”)—suggest that they have their origins in folk-song 
and dance forms.” Most of the Cilappatikaram songs consist of four-line 
stanzas that have a regular, musical beat and are linked to their neighbors 
by a refrain. The structural organization of these stanzaic groups is dif- 
ferent from that of the patikam: the “Kanal vari,” for instance, consists 
of a number of short “songs,” each composed of two to four stanzas in a 
single meter, with a refrain.* Some of the Cilappatikaram stanzas have 
metrical patterns very similar to those of the Tévaram hymns.” 


Music and Meter 


Classical Tamil prosody is based on the rhythmic combination and dis- 
position of vocalic elements in the line (afi) of verse." It can be described, 
in a qualified sense, as a time-oriented, rather than a stress-based or syl- 
labic prosody. English and Sanskrit prosody are examples of the latter 
types. In Tamil verse, the basic metrical unit is the acai (lit., ‘‘move- 
ment”), which is of two types: ér, simple metrical unit, a single long or 


5 Although some meters can be chanted in a singsong “tune.” The Tevaram saints them- 
selves call their hymns icait tamil (musical Tamil verse). The majority of the Cankam poems 
and the verses of the didactic anthologies belong to the category of iyal (literature, poetry). 
Of the late classical meters, the kali and paripatal meters are said to have musical associa- 
tions. See §. Subrahmanyan, The Commonness in the Metre of the Dravidian Languages, 
Research Project Publication no, 22 (Trivandrum: Dravidian Linguistics Association, 
1977), p. 30S. 

«On the Tamil Pirapantam genre (Sanskrit Prabandha), see Zvelebil, Tamil Literature, 
1974, pp. 193-219. According to Zvelebil, Pirapantams are different from anthologies of 
independent stanzas by virtue of “internal cohesion and connectedness, either formal or 
based on unity of content,” p. 193. 

7 Subrahmanyan, Commonness in Metre, p. 306 lists these song types found in late clas- 
sical works. 

* Cilappatikaram 1.7; verses 2-4, S—7, 8-10, 11-13, 14-16, 17-19, 20-22, 25-27, 28- 
30, 31-32, etc. 

° These are varieties of the kali meter. See Chidambaranatha Chettiar, Advanced Studies, 
pp- 98-129. 

1° In my description of Tamil meter, I have followed Zvelebil, Smile of Murugan, app. 3, 
p. 275. See also Hart, Poems, ch. 8. 
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short syllable (represented by ~ ); and nirai, compound metrical unit, 
made up of two short syllables, or a short followed by a long syllable (~~ 
or , here represented by =).!! These metrical units combine in various 
permutations to form the foot (cir), In the classical meters, given these 
basic guidelines, there can be great variation in the combination of acais 
ina line, as long as the combined syllabic length or duration of the feet 
remains constant: this means that, within a foot, simple and compound 
units (~ and =) may be substituted foreach other, which results in varying 
thythmic patterns for the line, As George Hart points out, this is in con- 
trast to the standard syllabic meters of classical Sanskrit poetry, in which 
“the length of the line is determined by the number of syllables it con- 
tains, not by the number of time units, or syllabic instants in it, as in 
Tamil.”’? Indeed, in the classical Sanskrit meters, not only is the number 
of syllables in each line (pada, “quarter”) of the stanza specified, the 
length of each syllable and its position in the verse are also prescribed, 
thus rendering the rhythmic pattern of the entire stanza constant. This 
last feature had important implications for the patikam genre. 

The majority of the new meters of the Tévaram are variations on the 
many “supplemental” meters that evolved out of the classical Tamil me- 
ters.'° Such meters are formed by adding auxiliary members consisting of 
feet in particular acai combinations to basic metrical types. It is in bhakti 
poetry that we see these meters being used extensively and, in the case of 
the Tévaram, almost exclusively.'4 Comparing the Tévaram poems with 
earlier poetry, we find that the main differences between the patikam and 
earlier verse are: the adoption of the stanza with four lines of equal length 
as the basic unit and standard form, even within larger structural frame- 
works (the entire hymn); and the use of a fixed basie pattern of feet, and 
therefore, beat, for all four lines. Both phenomena reflect a general trend 
in Tamil poetry, attributable in part to the influence of Sanskrit poetry 
and in part to the requirements of musical verse.'5 The Nayanars modi- 


‘In both kinds of metrical units, the syllable may be followed by a consonant. See Zvele- 
bil, Smile of Murugan, p. 275. 

'? Hart, Poems, p. 201. 

** See Chidambaranatha Chettiar, Advanced Studies, chs. 11-16. 

* Tbid., ch. 16. Vellaivaranan, Pannire tinonurai varalaru, pp. 428-38. 

‘As noted earlier, the stanzaic poems of the Cankam anthologies varied in length. In the 
Cilappatikaram, the stanzaic songs rarely exceed three or four stanzas and are placed within 
the larger framework of the verse narrative in the akaval meter. In the bhakti hymns, for the 
first time we find larger structural entities that are composed entirely of identical stanzaic 
units. The use of symmetrical or near-symmetrical patterns in the four lines is a gradual 
development that reaches its peak in the Murukan hymns of the fifteenth-century poet Aru- 
nakirinatar. “Now a poem has, in addition to the basic prosodic properties of Tamil metres, 
also the cantam [Sansknit chandas, meter] or a rigidly set pattern of rhythm based on syllabic 
quantity.”(Zvelebil, Tamil Literature, 1974, p. 109). In Arunakiri’s Tiruppukal hymns the 
line itself 1s organized into feet that are rhythmically identical (except the last foot of the 
nes have an absolutely identical thythm, with no substitutions (of two 


line), while the 
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fied the regular beat patterns of Tamil song (icai, music) traditions such 
as those exemplified in the Cilappatikaram and adapted classical “poetic” 
meters to create their new song genre. It is only appropriate that the tra- 
ditional concern regarding the meters of the Tévaram has not been to 
classify or identify them as subvarieties of “poetic” meters but to associ- 
ate these metrical patterns with the specific melodic and rhythmic pat- 
terns to which the hymns are to be sung. 

Meter, melody, and rhythm converge in the katta/ai pattern or “rule” 
of each hymn.!* The pattern of feet in a line of Tévaram verse is identical 
with the metrical aspect of the kattalai, and has a fixed tune. In purely 
metrical terms, when we scan a Tevaram verse we find that the feet are 
distributed in a regular rhythmic pattern in the four lines, which creates 
a measured musical beat:!7 


enaitk@| ral] at 


ya Faifav| ratio perusal 
ninairfeut tolulvar pavamy| tiem nimalla ruraifdlyil 


Kalpal talyan| Kaimmér| kuldiatal 


anaittaa| cenleal tirafuni| cafall anjoa| maladyale 
Campantar 1.69.6 (Poem 80) 


kanait{tal mé{ti 


This verse is composed of four six-foot lines of thirteen acais per line; 
except the final foot, all the feet have two acais.'* The basic rhythmic 
pattern (kattalai) or “rule” of the entire hymn can be discerned by scan- 
ning the first line of this or any other verse in this patikam. 


Alliteration, Rhyme, and Refrain 


The tunes of the Téevaram hymns are not the only aspect of these songs 
that must remain “unheard” melodies for those who read them in trans- 
lation; the songs are also rich in soundplay of many kinds. The Nayanars 
inherited two basic types of conventions of repetition of sound from clas- 


ae ane ed 
shorts for a long, or vice versa). See Zvelebil, Smile of Murugan, app. 2, p. 280, for an 
illustration of cantam in Tamil poetry. Campantar occasionally uses metrical forms in 
which the four-line standard is not observed. See my discussion of alliteration below. 

16 See my discussion of kattalai in Chapter 4 above. 

‘7 Within certain conventional limits, the combination of #ér and nirat in the acais that 
make up a foot in the classical poems can vary greatly from line to line. In general, the 
classical poems employ lines of equal number of feet, but here too, variation is possible. As 
pointed out by the Tamil poeticians, not only the number of acais but the number of “let- 
ters’” (eluttu) in the kattalai line is fixed. The parallelism of the lines themselves, combined 
with the symmetrical or near-symmetrical patterns of feet in the four lines, creates an overall 
effect of regularity that distinguishes the Tévaram verses from their predecessors. 

1’ The final foot, made up of three acais, is called vencir. 
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sical Tamil poetry: monai, in which the initial sound (vowel or conso- 
nant) of a line is repeated at the beginning of another foot within the same 
line; and etukai, in which the second consonant, syllable, and sometimes 
a cluster of syllables of two or more lines are identical.'9 Etukai, or sec- 
ond-syllable rhyme, became a regular marker of line boundaries in the 


Tevaram songs. In the Campantar verse quoted above, the etukai, monai 
pattern of the four lines is as follows: 


» + 

1 enaitto. raliy atiya réttav ImalyOr perumanar 
Si ’ - f % steele 

2 minaittut toluvar pavan_ tirkkum_ nimalar uraikéyil 
» 1 Sats beget oA i va > = 

3 kanaitta meti kana tayan kaimmér kulaliita 


re 


La 
4 anaittun cenru tiralui caral anna malaiyaré 


Enaitt-, ninaitt-, kanaitt-, and anaittu- form the etukai. Monai patterns 
of many varieties can be found in a single line of verse, as here. The allit- 
eration between e and @ in line 1, and ni- and ni- in line 2 fulfill the re- 
quirement of :6nai. In line 2, in addition to ni- ni-, there is initial allit- 
eration in toluvar and tirkkum; in line 3, kanaitta alliterates with kanatu, 
kaimmeér, and kulal; and in line 4, cenru and caral, as well as anaittun 
and anndmalai, provide ménai designs. A consideration of the first two 
lines of Campantar 1.10.1 reveals the complexity of sound patterning that 
can be achieved even in the shorter meters of the Téevaram: 


ec RAED 1 ee ee 
unnamulaiy umaiyalotu  mutanakiyav oruvan 
57 Ph 5! 298 2 veg 
ie ee 10 6 10 
penna kiya perumanmalai tirumamani_ tikala 
BoA PRS R757 ia 


Identically numbered elements above are identical in sound. In longer me- 
ters such as the tantakam, the alliterative patterns can be even more com- 
plex, crossing line boundaries and extending over the entire stanza; Ap- 
par’s “vanavan kan” (VI.301.1; Poem 20), analyzed in Chapter 4, is a 
good example of alliteration in tantakamt verse. 

Besides its obvious musical quality, alliteration in the Nayanars’ songs 
is often used to create interplay of meaning and subtle affective undercur- 


 Etukat and moyai patterns are catalogued in manuals of poetics. For a detailed list, see 
Subrahmanyan, Commonness in Metre, pp. 326-35. Etukai and monai are a standard fea- 
ture of all kinds of literary forms in Tamil. E.g., “karka kacatarak karpavai karrapin / nirka 
kurt taka” (Terw&&wral 391) and the proverb “mamiyar uraitral mankutam / marumakal 
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rents. The first two lines of Campantar’s I.148.1 (Poem 15) provides a 
good illustration of this phenomenon: 


1 maraiyanai macilap puncatai malkuven 
2 piraiyanaip pennota nakiya pemmanai 


(My heart can think of nothing 

other than] the brahmin who is the Veda, 
he who bears the white moon 

on his pure, matted red hair, 

the Lord who is both man and woman 


Maratyanai, the first word in the verse, is related by alliteration to macila, 
which is properly an adjective qualifying puncatai (‘matted red hair’), 
The alliterative link between ma and md resonates with connections in 
meaning as well: marai, “Veda” (hence maraiyan: ““Veda-chanter,” “god 
who is [in] the Veda”) has connotations of ritual purity and the sacred 
that are carried over to macild (“flawless,” “pure”), thus emphasizing the 
identity of Siva, the matted-hair ascetic, as the pure god of the Vedas and 
their ritual universe.?° The varied, staggered repetition of words and lines 
in the Otuvar’s viruttam performance further highlights and enhances 
such resonances of sound and meaning. 

The refrain of the Tévaram hymn links the hymns with the Tamil folk 
song and other musical genres. It may form part or all of the fourth line 
of the stanza. A comparison of the fourth line of verses 6, 7, and 8 of 
Campantar I.69 (Poem 80) gives an idea of the way in which the poets 
vary themes, words, and sounds in the refrain. Literal and free transla- 
tions are given for each line. 


4 anaittun cenru tiralun caral anna-malaiyaré [text] 
all going, gathering slope—Anna-malai-god (god of Annamalai 
hill-shrine) [literal trans.] 
“The Lord of (the hill-shrine of) Annamalai, on whose slopes the 
entire herd gathers” [free trans.] 


4 antip piraivan tanaiyun caral anna-malaiyaré 
the evening crescent moon, coming, embraces slope-Annamalai- 
god 
“The Lord of Annamalai, whose slope is embraced by the evening 
moon” 


20 The matted hair of Siva actually suggests the wild aspects of this god who destroyed 
Daksa’s sacrifice, The paradox of the wild, ascetic god who is also related to the Veda and 
ritual purity is a standard ingredient in the mythology of Siva. 
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4 arantan kattiy arulic ceytar annd-malaiyaré 
the sacred Law showing, grace granted, Anna-malai-god. 
“The Lord of Annamalai, who granted grace (to the gods), 
revealing the sacred Law.” 
Campantar 1.69.6,7,8 


While Appar specialized in the kuruntokai and tantakam meters—his 

skill in the latter earned him the name “tatakavéntar” (King of the Tan- 
takam form)—Campantar composed seventy-two hymns in a number of 
prosodic forms in which auditory and visual principles of patterning are 
blended in a complex manner to produce poems that are essentially 
audiovisual conundrums or puzzles.2? Campantar’s hymns in such forms 
as Molimarru and Talaccati are based on the principles of play on sound 
or meaning, or on the arrangement of syllables and lines within the verse. 
These poetic forms show the influence of the Sanskrit kavya poetic tradi- 
tion, in which authors of court epics composed entire cantos in the citra- 
kavya (“decorative” or “pictorial” poetry) mode, consisting of verses 
based on alliteration, puns, and other types of wordplay.?2 For instance, 
Campantar III.374 is in the lyamakam form (Sanskrit yamaka), in which 
the same cluster of syllables is repeated in different senses in two halves 
of a line of verse; III.375 is a Malaimarru couplet, in which the letters and 
syllables of the first line of the verse, when read backwards, are identical 
with those of the second line. In the Cakkaramarru and Elukirrirukkai 
forms, the poem has a graphic design, creating pictures of a wheel and a 
chariot, respectively; the chariot form is achieved by splitting the lines 
into seven “decks” of three to thirteen segments in a regular pattern.4 
For obvious reasons, I have omitted such poems from this anthology of 
translations from the Tévaram. Nevertheless, it is important to be aware 
of them, since they reveal Campantar as a “literary” poet, a self-conscious 
craftsman displaying his skill in the sophisticated ‘“‘Sanskritic” style of his 
day. 


*! Appar’s Kuruntokai poems are found in Book V, and his Tantakam poems are in Book 
VI of the Tevaram. Campantar’s “pattern” poems are distributed in the three books of his 
hymns, and identified in editions of the poems. 

= On citrakavya in Sanskrit poetry, see A. K. Warder, Indian Kavya Literature, vol. 3 
(Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1977), pp. 223-28. 

2. Campantar Il.374, “tunru konrainani cataryaté tayakantanaricataiyaté’’; 111.375, ‘‘ya- 
mama ni yamama yalikama kanaka / kanakam kaliya mamayani mamaya.” 

24 In some of these unusual forms Campantar adopts shorter or longer stanzaic patterns, 
e.g., the Irukkukkural, a short couplet, as in hymns 1.90-96. K. Vellaivaranan discusses 
compositional forms in Campantar’s hymns in detail in Panniru tirumurai varalaru, pp. 
428-52. See Somasundaram, Tirujianasambandhar, pp. 198-202, for a clear and concise 
description of Campantar’s “pattern” hymns; Somasundaram also provides a graphic rep- 
resentation of the Elekarnrukkai (Rathabandha, “Chariot”) poem (Campantar 1.128). 
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The Language of the Poems 


The Tamils of today practice a form of diglossia in which a “pure” or 
“literary” language (‘centamil’’) is used in formal and written contexts, 
while the spoken language consists of a wide variety of dialects that di- 
verge in various ways from the literary form. Though modern literary 
Tamil is recognizably continuous with the Tamil of the Cankam anthol- 
ogies, it also shows significant differences in vocabulary and grammatical 
forms. The rhetorical framework and patterns of the Cankam poems, 
many of which are dramatic monologues, may convey to us some idea of 
the spoken language of the classical age, but that language is far removed 
from modern spoken Tamil. In contemporary Tamilnadu, Cankam liter- 
ature is the province of scholars and advanced students of Tamil. The 
situation is somewhat different with the Tévaram hymns. The language 
of these hymns stands somewhere between the literary language of the 
classical age and standard modern literary Tamil. It contains many ar- 
chaic words, often makes use of the conventions, formulae, and yocabu- 
lary of Cankam literature, and has a recognizably “classical” tone. At the 
same time it is simpler in style and closer to modern literary usage, so that 
the general, overall sense of the hymns is directly accessible to the average 
Tamil reader or listener. 

The diction of the poets, like their religion, is a blend of Sanskritic and 
Tamil elements. Words of Sanskrit origin, such as ican (Sanskrit 7£a, the 
Lord), mértti (miirti, image, form), vétam (Veda), patam (pada, foot), 
and kitam, (gita, song), occur side by side with Tamil words, some of 
them having the same meaning, such as iraivan (Lord, king), marai 
(Veda), ati (foot), and pattu, patal (song). In some cases, even where the 
context is primarily brahmanical, the poets prefer to use Tamil words 
with largely indigenous and local cultural associations: e.g., vinai for 
karma, mal for Visnu, vitu for mOksa (liberation), venniru for bhasma 
(ash). Words used to denote objects, experiences, and ideas deeply rooted 
in Tamil literature and culture tend to be decidedly Tamil in their linguis- 
tic orientation: anpu, katal (love); virumpu-, mévu- (to desire, to love); 
kunru, malai (hill); tolu- (to worship, serve); koyil (palace, temple); ko, 
k6man (king, prince, lord); katal (sea); polil (grove). In several songs the 
poets use proverbs and vivid colloquial expressions that are familiar to 
the Tamil even today: “My heart is whirled about / like yoghurt in a 
churn” (Appar IV.97.3; Poem 188); “[I am] like one who puts aside the 
oil lamp / to warm himself with a firefly” (Appar IV.5.7; Poem 239). The 
saints’ own coinages have become slogans, popular sayings and “prov- 
erbs” today, the most famous being Appar’s “We are slaves to no man” 
(“namarkkun kutiy allom,” VI.312.1; Poem 240), and “My task is only 
to serve” (“en katan pani ceytu kitappaté,” V.133.9; Poem 172), and 
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Cuntarar’s “Life is an illusion, / all things end in dust” (“valvavatu may- 
amm itu mannavatu tinnam,” VII.78.1; Poem 69). 

Following the work of Parry and Lord,*5 scholars have applied the idea 
of the formula and formulaic composition to many folk and oral tradi- 
tions in world literature, Kailasapathy’s book on Cankam poetry is a 
study of ‘Tamil heroic poetry” from the point of view of oral poetics.26 
Hart has pointed out that formulae and conventions can be as much a 
part of the technique of the “literary” as the “oral” poet, and that the 
poems of the classical anthologies are probably a highly stylized “‘liter- 
ary” form modeled on earlier poems composed by bards in the oral tra- 
dition and making self-conscious use of “oral” formulae.?” As successors 
of the Cankam poets, and as poets working with a form that is oral and 
musical, the Tévaram saints use a large number of formulaic phrases, con- 
structions, and themes, These range from epithets such as piraiciti (“he 
who is crowned with the crescent moon”) to combinations such as mal- 
katal (“the great sea”) and vampulam polil (“fragrant grove”). As noted 
in the discussion of the refrains above, such formulaic phrases are really 
bases that are capable of being expanded or contracted according to the 
demands of meter and context. Thus “‘mankai pankan,” “the lady’s 
spouse” or “the who shares his body with his lady,” can be expanded to 
“varar mulai mankai pankan,” “the spouse of the lady whose breasts are 
bound by the breastcloth,” or “‘varuru [or varkol] vana mulai mankai 
pankan”, “the spouse of the lady with the beautiful breasts bound by the 
breastcloth,” and so on. Cataimuti, “crown of matted hair,” can be pre- 
fixed by piraiyani (“adorned by the crescent moon”), or nirulavu (“where 
the river flows’’), and so forth. 

The poets are often motivated by considerations of musicality to create 
“easy” rhyming phrases, and to extend shorter patterns of etukai in their 
verses, by using words such as malintalmali, ulamlulavululavu, utail 
utaiya, kol/koutalkontator, arlarnta, tarultarum, valar, tikal, ilankal 
ilartkum, and cér, used in the sense of “endowed with” or “possessing.” 
The effect can be one of circumlocution laced with wordplay, as in the 
four lines of Campantar 1.65.1: 


1 maicérkantar... “He whose throat is (cér) dark” 
2 meycérpotiyar... ‘He who smears (lit., ‘has,’ cér) ashes on his 
body” 


25 Milman Parry, Les Formulas et la métrique d’Homére (Paris, 1928), and Albert B. 
Lord, The Singer of Tales (London, 1960), pioneer works advancing the theory of improv- 
isation and formulaic composition in bardic and other oral traditions. 

26 See esp. Kailasapathy, Tamil Heroic Poetry, ch. 4. 

7 Hart, Poems, pp. 152-58. Though the Tévaram authors were “lettered” men, and the 
hymns themselves are sophisticated literary works, as musical compositions in the Indian 
context, the hymns are very much in the realm of oral composition and transmission. 
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3 kaicérvalaiyar...  ‘(Women) who wear (cér) bracelets on their 
wrists” 

4 paicér aravalkular . . “(Women who have mounds of Venus like 
the hood-ed (cér) cobra” 


Sentence and Line 


In addition to being an independent formal unit, the Tévaram verse also 
tends to be grammatically independent, most often consisting of a single 
sentence that is completed within the boundaries of the stanza. The poets 
favor certain formulaic patterns in constructing these stanzaic sentences. 
A common pattern is the string of epithets and nouns culminating in a 
verb, in the stotra style, as in “maraiyanai macila ...,’” Campantar 
II.148.1 (Poem 15).?8 In another common motif the poets link an icono- 
graphic or mythological description of Siva in one half of the verse with 
the description of a shrine, landscape, or the activities of devotees in the 
other half. The formula might read like this: “The abode of the Lord who 
isx...is y...where....” In this latter type of verse, the descriptions, 
especially in the longer meters, can become very complex, a complexity 
facilitated and accentuated by features inherent in Tamil grammar and 
syntax, which will be discussed below. 

Phrases, epithets, and clauses fit neatly into the “slot” created by the 
metrical line within the verse. However, there are also many poems where 
the Nayanars create a pattern of enjambment, in which a new idea, im- 
age, or formulaic unit begins within one line and is completed in the fol- 
lowing line,2? as in Campantar 1.103.8 (where the beginning of a new 
formulaic unit is indicated by a solidus): 


itantapemma / nénamatayu manamayum 
totarntapemman / rimaticiti varaiyartam 
matantaipemman / varkalaloccik kalanaik 
katantapemman / katalceykoyil kalukkunreé 


1 (a) The Lord (pemman) who gored (the elephant); / (b) (by the 
gods) who turned into the boar and the goose 

2 the Lord who was pursued; / (c) crowned with the pure moon, 
the great mountain’s 

3 daughter’s Lord; / (d) raising his foot bound by the hero’s an- 
klet, the god of Death (Aalam) 

25 See my discussion of the stotra form in Chapter 3 above. 


29 Kailasapathy suggests that this kind of syncopation of the grammatical and metrical 
lines is part of the Cankam technique of versification. Tamil Heroic Poetry, pp. 146, 177— 
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4 the Lord who conquered—/ (c) The temple he loves is Kaluk- 
kunru. 


In this verse, the description of Siva’s attributes and deeds precedes his 
name, and “pemman’” (the Lord), the grammatical subject of each of the 
descriptive phrases (b), (c), and (d) is separated from the phrase and 
placed at the beginning of the following line, In recitation as well as in 
musical performance, this kind of overflowing pattern creates a sense of 
suspense and syncopated rhythms in the verse. 


Patikam and Poem 


In this study I have often treated Tévaram verses as though they were 
independent poems. My justification for this, of course, has been the fact 
that they are treated as such within the Tamil Saiva tradition. In modern 
usage the word patikam can denote either one stanza or an entire se- 
quence of ten or eleven verses. In many Tevaram hymns, in addition to 
the unity created by meter, an overall sense of unity may also be provided 
by the refrains, place names and other constants, and patterns of descrip- 
tive formulae. In other poems, each verse may stand out much more as a 
separate vignette, the ten verses drawing upon diverse aspects of the stock 
of Tamil Saiva devotional themes. In either case, the result is a flexible 
structure that permits the reader and listener to treat and respond to one 
verse, several verses, or the entire poem, as meaningful wholes. 


The Text and the Translation 


In selecting hymns for translation, I had several models before me in the 
form of anthologies of selections compiled by scholars and teachers in the 
Tamil Saiva tradition. The best-known anthologies of this type are the 
Umapaticivam tévara arulmurait tirattu and.the Akattiyar tevarat ti- 
rattu. 30 The ice was compiled by irk fourteenth- -century Saiva guru 


to the states and stages of the soul in its relationship with the Lord a 
according to the Saiva Siddhanta philosophy. The latter is a popular “di- 
gest’”’ consisting of twenty-five hymns, whose compilation is attributed to 
Akattiyar, the legendary sage and culture-hero of the Tamils.3! Tradition 


3° Umdapaticivam tévara arulmurait tirattu, with the commentary of Pa. Iramanata Pillai 
(Madras: SISSW Publishing Society, 1961); and Akattiyar tévarat tirattu: Milamum urai- 
yum, with Glossary and Commentary by Kayappakkam Cataciva Cettiyar (Madras: SISSW 
Publishing Soctety, 1976). 

31 On the Akattiyar legend, see Nilakanta Sastri, Development of Religion. 
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has it that by reading these twenty-five songs in order, a devotee may get 
the benefit of reading all seven books of the Tévaram.** Yet other collec- 
tions exist, designed to serve as guides for pilgrimage or remembrance of 
sacred places, and provide a selection of verses addressed to Siva at each 
of the sacred places (pati) at which the Nayanars sang.?? My own aim in 
putting together an anthology of selections from the Tévaram hymns has 
been to provide those interested in Indian religion and civilization with a 
sourcebook of accurate, representative translations from an important 
text in Tamil religious history. In selecting the hymns, I have tried to rep- 
resent the full range of content and style in the Tévaram. | have also been 
guided by Tamil Saiva taste and practice in the choice of poems: many of 
the best-known and most beloved verses of the saints can be found here, 
and the selections range from single stanzas to entire hymns. I have di- 
vided the translations into four sections that are designed to cover the 
major themes of the religion of the Nayanars. I have given English head- 
ings of my own for individual verses, hymns, or groups of hymns in which 
I see a particularly coherent or striking presentation of a theme. In the 
case of the few hymns that have traditional Tamil titles, I have given the 
Tamil title along with my English translation of the title. 

In the absence to date of a complete critical edition of the Tevaram, | 
have based my translations on the standard popular edition, the “Ka- 
lakam” edition, published by the South India Saiva Siddhanta Works 
Publishing Society.34 In numbering the hymns I have followed the Ka- 
lakam edition, which provides a continuous numbering for the corpus of 
each poet (e.g,, Campantar 1-383), at the same time indicating the num- 
ber of the Tirumurai book in which a particular hymn appears. Where 
the Kalakam edition provides information regarding both the pan desig- 
nated for the hymn and the sacred place to which it is dedicated, I give 
only the latter information. Alternative names of shrines have been given 


32 Almost every important sacred text in Hinduism has been excerpted and summarized 
in this way. There are “Ramayanas” and “Bhagavatas” of varying lengths, ranging from 
two to two hundred verses. The ultimate purpose of all such capsule versions is the same: 
to enable the reader to cover the entire text effectively in a short time, thus earning the merit 
that, as the phalasruti verses specify accrues to devotees who have read the entire work. 

3 E.g., Panniru tirumuraip peruntirattu, ed. Pa. Iramanata Pillai (Madras: SISSW Pub- 
lishing Society, 1961, 1980); the series of publications on regional sites related to the Té- 
varam (e.g., Kavirit tenkarait talarikal {“Sites on the southern bank of the Kaveri”}, 1965), 
published by the Madras Center of the Tarumapuram Atinam; and occasional publications 
by such organizations as the Puracait Tirunerik Kalakam (Puracaivakkam Religion Society). 

34 Tevaram, vol. one, Tirumurai L-Ill, Tiruianacampantar tevarap patikankal, ed. Ka- 
yappakkam Cataciva Cettiyar (Madras: SISSW Publishing Society {Kalakam], 1973; origi- 
nally published in 1927); and Tévaram, vol. two, Tirumurai IV-VII, Tirunavukkaracar, 
Cuntaramiitti tevarap patikankal, ed. Kayappakkam C. Cettiyar (Madras: SISSW Publish- 
ing Society [Kalakam], 1973; originally published in 1928-1929). Hereafter: Tevaram Ka- 


Jakam edition. 
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in parentheses. Thus, in the anthology that follows in Part Two, Campan- 
tar’s verse “antamum atiyum” (Poem 30) is indicated as: 


30, Campantar 1.39.1 Vétkalam (Tiruvétkalam) 


Of the other editions of the Tévaram available to me, I have regularly 
consulted the Tarumapuram Atinam’s edition, published in seven vol- 
umes with commentary and notes.35 The Atinam edition is not a critical 
edition, and the commentaries represent the views of individual contem- 
porary commentators. Since there is no real tradition of earlier commen- 
taries available to us, I have benefited greatly from the commentaries in 
this edition; however, I have not treated them as absolute authorities in 
the matter of interpretation, nor have I found the readings in this edition 
superior to those in the Kalakam edition. It is only after completing the 
present volume that I was able to consult the new edition of the Tevaram 
undertaken by T. V. Gopal lyer, directed by Francois Gros, under the 
auspices of the Institut frangais d’indologie in Pondicherry.3¢ In general, 
my own evaluation of variant readings and difficult passages is in agree- 
ment with Gopal lyer’s. 

In translating the hymns I have tried to stay as close to the original as 
possible, What this means in practical terms can be seen by comparing 
my translation of a Tevaram stanza with the Tamil original. In the Tamil 
below, the square brackets indicate the limits of the clauses, which are 
marked by Roman numerals. Parentheses in the literal translation indi- 
cate implications or possible meanings. 


1 
enaitto riliy atiya réttay imaiyor perumanar 
[In every cosmic age devotees praising Himalayan gods king/lord] 


N It 

ninaittut toluvar pavan tirkkum nimalar uraikoyil 

{thinking who sin ending pure [dwelling 
(inthe heart) worship one] temple] 

IV v 

kanaitta méti kana tayan kaimmér kulalita 


{bellowed buffalo notseeing herdsman] _ [in hand flute-playing] 


38 Tévaram (Panmurai). Tirumurai I-VIl. Tiruia@nacampantar, Tirunavukkaracar, Cun- 
taramiirtti Tévaram, published in seven volumes with commentary by various scholars. Ta- 
rumapuram: Tarumapuram Atinam, 1953-1964. Hereafter: Tévaram Atinam edition. 

36 The hymns of Nanacampantar have been published in Tévaram: Hymnes Sivaites du 
pays tamoul, vol. 1, ed. Gopal lyer, and the hymns of Appar and Cuntarar in vol. II (1985) 
in the same series (hereafter: TévGram Pondicherry edition). This edition, pp. Ix—Ixxii (in 
the introduction, “Towards Reading the Tévaram,” by F. Gros), and pp. lxxiii-xc (Iyer, 
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VI vil Vit 
anaittuh cenru tiralun caral anna malaiyaré 
{all going/ gathering] [slope(s)] [Annamalai (hill) 
together coming shrine.] 
The king of the Himalayan gods, I 
the Lord whom devotees praise I 
in every age of the universe, I 
the pure one who destroys sin Il 
for those who worship him with love, II 
dwells in the shrine of Annamalai, Il / VIL 
on whose slopes VII 
the herdsman looks for a lost buffalo IV 
whose bellow he hears, IV 
and when he plays his flute V 
the whole herd gathers around. VI 


Campantar 1.69.6 (Poem 80) 


The interlinear translation shows that the word order of the English 
translation is different from that of the original. Since Tamil has what 
A. K. Ramanujan aptly calls a “‘left-branching syntax”,’” phrases such 
as ‘in-the-universe’s-every-age-devotees-praising-Himalayan-gods-king” 
read in reverse order in English: “The king of the Himalayan gods, the 
Lord whom devotees praise in every age of the universe.” I have had to 
supply the prepositions “of” and “in,” which make clear in English the 
relationships between “king” and “Himalayan gods,” and “praise” and 
“age.” In the Tamil, it is only from the position of “imaiyor” directly 
before “‘perumanar,” and from the general context of the phrase, that we 
may infer that the two words are connected by a (possessive) case rela- 
tionship. The same is true of “il?” and “‘étta.” All the nouns are in the 
base or nominative form, and ‘‘étta” (praise) is neutral in regard to the 
gender, number, and other particulars of the noun that is the subject of 
the act of praising. 

In the interlinear translation I have numbered from I to VIII the phrases 
and clauses that make up the sentence which is the verse in the order in 
which they appear in the Tamil. The reordering of these units in the Eng- 
lish version reflects the difference between Tamil and English syntax and 
word order. The Tamil verse is thematically and structurally divided into 
two halves, the first half (the first two lines) devoted to the description of 
Siva and the second to a description of the environs of the hill-shrine of 


“Tamil Introduction”), 
Tévaram. 
37 Ramanujan, Hymns, p. xvii. 


provides a detailed discussion of the manuscript tradition of the 
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Annamalai. In my translation I have tried to keep this thematic division 
intact, In the Tamil, “andmalaiyaré is not only the predicate of the sen- 
tence but also the constant element of the refrain in the hymn and the last 
word in the verse.** The dramatic effect of the placement of “annamalai- 
yare”’ at the end of the verse is lost in the English, but the overall struc- 
tural relationship between the image of Siva and the image of Annamalai 
in the original is retained. 

In poems where keeping the continuous sentence structure of the Tamil 
would have resulted in awkward English, I have translated the verse in 
several sentences. There are also many verses composed of short sen- 
tences in the Tamil that lend themselves well to being rendered into brief 
English sentences. The reader should keep in mind that even in transla- 
tions where I have kept the single-sentence structure of the original, the 
effect of my English sentence, where the relationships between words and 
clauses are clearly defined by means of relative pronouns and preposi- 
tions, is bound to differ from the complex coherence of the original, 
which stems from the “ease with which many vaguely related things can 
be included in the same sentence” in Tamil.3? Neither the linear structure 
nor the sound and rhythmic effects of Tamil verse can be imitated in En- 
glish; | have not tried to re-create these features in English, except to re- 
tain the formal device of the refrain in the translation of entire hymns. I 
have tried to capture in the tone of my translations the unique mix of 
“classical” elegance and grandeur and colloquial textures that character- 
izes the Tamil originals. I hope that the strategies outlined above have re- 
sulted in translations that are faithful both to the words and design of the 
Tévaram verses and to the idiom and rhythms of modern English speech. 

Even if one were to ignore the problem of the lack of a critical edition 
of the Tévaram—and this is a continuing problem, given the situation of 
the text in a semi-oral and musical tradition—the lack of a classical tra- 
dition of Tévaram commentary analogous to that which is available for 
the hymns of the Alvars is a serious obstacle to any attempt at a “defini- 
tive” translation. As I have noted earlier, the language of the Tévaram is 
midway between the language of the Cankam poems and “later” Tamil, 
and the hymns contain a large number of words of which the only at- 
tested occurrence is in a particular verse in the Tévaram. The ambiguity 
of poetic syntax in Tamil gives rise to several possible interpretations for 
the same phrases. The hymns of Cuntarar are notorious for their obscu- 
rity, as will become apparent in my discussion of particular problems in 


>* According to Hart, the descriptions in many classical poems look forward to a word or 
phrase at the end of the poem, without which the description is incomplete. This results in 
a particular sort of coherence in form and meaning. Hart, Poems, p. 186. 

39 Ibid. 
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my notes to his hymns.*° Thus it is that, although the formulaic content 
and affective qualities of a Tévaram verse make its general meaning easily 
accessible to its popular audience, the precise details of a large number of 
verses remain a problem for the scholar. In some ways, then, the transla- 
tions I offer here form part of the ongoing scholarly exegesis of the Té- 
varam hymns. 


Conclusion 


The power and beauty of the Tévaram hymns lie not as much in their 
formal and musical aspects as in the passionate devotional spirit that in- 
forms them. It is as great religious poetry that the Tamils have always 
valued, and always will look upon, the Tévaram. Speaking of the hymns 
of the saints in an endowed lecture on the Saiva Siddhanta at Benares 
Hindu ‘University in 1947, Professor G. Subramania Pillai, an eminent 
Tamil Saiva scholar and devotee, said: 


Those who have attained Sivajianam [Enlightenment through Siva] 
have had the entrancing experience of celestial visions of the Reful- 
gent Light. These glimpses of entrancing experience have evoked 
ejaculations of ineffable joy which have melted into hymnal and hon- 
eyed Tamil verses. These Tamil verses we cherish as the Tamil Veda, 
the Sacred Scriptures of saintly revelations. We chant, sing and med- 
itate upon them. They are Tevaram and Tiruvacakam. To the un- 
faithful they are mere words.*! 


Yet words are the very stuff out of which poets make their magic. And 
words, especially when they are born of the fundamental and significant 
experiences of individuals and communities, have a power that often, and 
paradoxically, transcends language. I am convinced that the spirit of the 
Tévaram will shine through any translation that aims at being faithful to 
the original, and that even outsiders to the Tamil Saiva tradition will re- 
spond to the poetry and vitality of the religious and cultural experience 
embodied in the words of the Tamil saints. 


40 Twentieth-century gommentators and interpreters have given much attention to the 
Tévaram hymns of Cuntarar. Cuntaramiirtti cuvamikal arujicceyta tevarap patikarikal (Pe- 
riyapurana murai) (hereafter: Cuntaramurtti Tevaram) (Madras: Saiva Siddhanta Maha Sa- 
majam, 1935), has good notes by A. Comacuntaram Cettiyar; and Dorai Rangaswamy, 
Religion and Philosophy of Tévaram, Bk. 2, provides a detailed exegesis of Cuntarar’s 


work. i = 
41 G, Subrahmaniya Pillai, “Introduction and History,” p. 46. 


PART TWO 


An Anthology of Hymns 
from the Tévaram 


SECTION I 


Martti: Images of the Lord 


A thousand scriptures speak 

of his attributes and signs, 

his shrines, his paths, 

his greatness— 

O witless people, 

that your hearts have not been won! 
Appar V.204.6 


The poems in this section focus on the person and nature of Siva as the 
poets of the Tevaram visualize them. Siva Mahadeva, the great god of the 
pan-Hindu tradition, is the “Lord” of these poems, and many verses cel- 
ebrate him in his cosmic dimensions. He is identified as Isa, the “Lord” 
of the theistic Upanisads,! the Supreme Deity who manifests himself in 
and as all things in the universe. Like the awesome and life-giving Rudra- 
Siva of the Vedic Satarudriya litany, Siva of the Tévaram is manifest in 
the wild aspects of nature, in forests and bodies of water, in healing 
plants, and in all forms of life. As Astamarti (Tamil attamiirtti), Siva is 
the five elements, the sun, the moon, and the sacrificer. He who is the 
energizing force in all life is also Hara, the destroyer, associated with 
death and the symbols of death. Above all, he is “‘siva,”’ “the auspicious 
Lord,” he who can transformeven the terrifying and gruesome aspects of 
existence into a blessing. This cosmic vision of God is tempered by the 
intimacy of the bhakti perspective of the saints, in which Siva is portrayed 
as the “beloved-Lord” of his devotees. 

The Agamic heritage of the religion of the Tamil poets is most clearly 
expressed in the iconographic descriptions of Siva that are the hallmark 
of the Tévaram. The Agamas give the specifications for up to twenty-five 
miirtis (iconographic forms) in which Siva may be represented.” For each 


1 E.g., The Iga and Svetasvatara Upanisads. 


2 See Dorai Rangaswamy, Religion and Philosophy, 1: 194-95, for a list of these forms. 
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muirti the manuals describe in detail the attire, posture, weapons, orna- 
ments, and accessories of Siva as well as the representation of other fig- 
ures and objects involved in the conception of the mirti. For instance, 
Kalasamharamirti (“the Lord who destroys Kala [Death]’’) is described? 
as standing with his right foot on a lotus seat, with the left raised up to 
kick Kala on the chest; he displays three eyes, tusks, matted hair, four or 
eight arms, “the right hands in the former case carrying the trident lifted 
up to the ear and the hatchet or varada pose, the left hands being in sic? 
pose near the navel and vismaya pose near the crown.’’4 Kala (Yama, 
Death) and the boy Markandeya, the two other characters involved in 
this myth, are also described. The textual prescriptions are followed, with 
minor variations, in Pallava and Céla temple sculpture and bronzes. (See 
illus. 12.) In the Tévaram descriptions, however, we encounter a poetic 
iconography in which selection of detail is governed not by the canons of 
temple sculpture but by the aesthetic of devotion. In the typical stanza the 
poct presents only a few details of a particular mierti, a vignette rather 
than a full-fledged portrait. ’ 

As with most Hindu deities, the iconography of Siva reflects the accre- 
tion and synthesis, over centuries, of multiple mythological and artistic 
traditions, further varied by regional differences, In the introductions to 
the sections on poems relating to Siva in his volume of translation from 
classical Sanskrit poetry, D.H.H. Ingalls provides an excellent account of 
the iconography of Siva in the Hindu tradition.’ In a detailed study of the 
saint Cuntaramirtti’s visualization of Siva, Dorai Rangaswamy com- 
pares the description of the miirtis in the Agamas and Puranas with Pal- 
lava temple sculpture and the descriptions in the hymns of Cuntarar.* My 
own general account here is offered with the aim of helping readers make 
their way through what may appear to be a bewildering array of attrib- 
utes, It is also my intention, in the process, to point out details that are 
typical of the Tamil or South Indian traditions. 

As with the Sanskrit poets, Siva’s head and hair are favorite subjects 
with the Tévaram saints. The god’s crown of flame-colored matted hair 
(catat, cataimuti), which indicates his persona as the great yogi (ascetic), 
is often described in minute detail.” In the Tamil hymns, Siva’s hair is 

* Ibid., pp. 359-60, contains a complete description of the Kalasamharamirti. 

* Ibid., p. 360. 

* Ingalls, Anthology, sections 4, 5. * 

* Dorai Rangaswamy, Religion and Phtlosophy, 1: 179-499. 

7 Iris interesting to note that, in contrast to the Sanskrit kavya poets, the Tévaram poets 
rind describe Siva as the meditating yogi, although Siva’s yogic persona is the basis of his 

‘orm as Daksinamirti, the Teacher, a popular form in Tamil poetry and sculpture. For clas- 


sic descriptions of Siva as the yogi in Sanskrit poetry, see Kalidasa, Kumarasambhava 
I1.44-51, and Sadraka’s benedictory stanza in the play Mrechakatika. 
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always portrayed in motion, swaying as he dances, rides his bull, or wan- 
ders as a homeless beggar. The matted locks or braids are adorned by the 
crescent moon (mati, piraimati), the river Ganges (Ganga), one or more 
skulls (talai, ventalai), snakes (aravu), and flowers. Most important 
among the flowers and leaves that Siva wears in his hair are the golden 
konrai, the vanni, and the mattam (datura).® Representing Siva’s fiery an- 
ger and destructive power is the third, vertical eye in his forehead.? The 
god’s earrings are often described, especially in order to suggest his an- 
drogynous form as Ardhanariévara, in which he shares his body with his 
spouse Uma (Umai) or Parvati, the daughter of the Himalaya mountain 
(malaimakal, malaiyan makal). Thus in many Tévaram hymns Siva is pic- 
tured as wearing a man’s earring, the dangling kulai or kuntalam, on one 
ear, and the woman’s scroll or stud (curul, totu) on the other. 

Siva is “the Lord with the stained throat” (karaikkantan), his throat 
having turned blue (nila-) or black (karu-) upon his swallowing the poi- 
son emitted by the snake Vasuki when the gods and demons, using the 
snake as their churning rope, together churned the milk ocean in search 
of ambrosia. Like his devotees, the Lord wears a string of akku (aksa, 
_rudraksa, “‘Siva’s eye”) seeds around his neck, often entwined with a 
snake. 

Siva’s “‘coral-red” (pavalavannam) or fire-hued body is covered with 
white ash (niru, piti, vipiti) from the burning-ground (katu, itukatu), 
where he loves to dance his midnight dance. His lower garment is a loin- 
cloth with a waistband (kilutai, kilar kovanam), flayed elephant hide (ka- 
riy uri),'° tigerskin (pulittol), or a combination of these. Skulls and snakes 
adorn his chest, as does the sacred thread, symbol of brahminhood. In his 
several arms—these range from four to eight—the god holds various 
things: fire (t7, anal), a small drum (utukkai, takkai), a young deer or fawn 
(man, manmari), a battle-axe (malu), ora trident (ciilam, citlappatai, mi- 
vilaivel). Certain weapons or attributes are specific to particular miirtis. 
In their stanzaic vignettes the poets freely draw upon this repertoire in 
various combinations. According to the mythological tradition, Siva ac- 
quired many of his accoutrements and attributes in the course of his con- 
flict with the sages of Tarakavanam (darukavana, the Pine Forest), who 
were angered when, as punishment for their arrogance, the god appeared 


8 Other flowers and leaves of the Tamil country mentioned in connection with Siva in the 
Tévaram are kivilam and erukku. The poets also mention the tradition of offering a collec- 
tion of “eight fresh flowers” (ettunanmalar) sacred to Siva. See V. S. Agrawala, Siva-Maha- 
deva (Varanasi, 1966), p. 27, for a discussion of the ritual of the “eight flowers” (Sanskrit 
astapuspika) in connection with the Pasupata cult. 

9 Siva destroyed Kama, the god of Love, with fire emitted from this forehead eye. 

1 Siva flayed the hide of the elephant-demon Gajasura, and danced with the hide, drip- 
ping with blood, draped around him. 
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before their wives as a naked beggar and seduced them."! The Pine Forest 
sages tried to use black magic against Siva; they dispatched various hos- 
tile creatures armed with magic spells to destroy the god. But Siva simply 
flayed the tiger and put its skin on as a garment; picked up the drum, fire, 
deer, snakes, and severed heads that were thrown at him and made them 
into his weapons; turned the horrible goblins and spirits that attacked 
him into his retinue; and began dancing on the dwarf Apasmara (suya- 
lakan), demon of ignorance. 

Siva’s close association with animals is reflected in his persona as Pa- 
Supati (pacupatt), “Lord of the Beasts,” a name that the Tamil Saivas in- 
terpret as meaning “Lord of Souls” (pacu). Like most Hindu gods, Siva 
has a vahana (vehicle or mount), the white bull (vitai) Nandi. Identified 
as Nandin or Nandikesvara, one of the gavas (“multitudes,” spirit atten- 
dants) of Siva in Kailasa, this bull can be found seated facing the sanctum 
in all temples of Siva. The gana host is made up of different sorts of 
beings: grotesque, dwarflike goblins or spirits (pitam), the emaciated 
ghosts (péy) that dance with Siva in the burning-ground (itukatu) where 
corpses are cremated. Some of the ganas are human devotees turned into 
spirits.!? The band of spirits accompanies Siva when he rides on his bull 
and becomes a band of musicians when he performs his dance. 

Siva’s feet are a standard item in the descriptive repertoire. Invoking 
them as symbols and embodiments of the Lord’s grace, the poets call 
them “beautiful [lit., rosy] feet” (cévati), “golden feet” (ponnati), “holy 
feet” (tiruvati), flower-feet (piikalal), feet that offer refuge, and feet that 
kicked at Death (in the myth of Markandeya). The feet are also described 
in iconographic terms as “adorned by ringing anklets” and “wearing the 
hero’s or warrior’s band (kalal),” suggesting Siva’s personae as dancer 
and Tamil hero."* The importance given to the Lord’s feet must be under- 
stood in the context of the pan-Indian conception of venerating the feet 
of a person of higher rank as an act of deference and love. In India, one 
shows respect for one’s superiors, elders, parents, teacher, and masters by 
placing one’s head upon the feet of the honored one and by symbolically 
accepting the dust from those feet as a sign of favor or blessing. “‘Atiyar,” 


the Tamil Saiva term for “devotee,” literally means “one who is at the feet 
(ati) [of the Lord].” 


4 Kanta puranam, Daksa Kantam, chs. 13, 14. See Dorai Rangaswamy’s discussion, Re- 
ligion and Philosophy, 1: 527-30. 

2 The Nayanar Karaikkal Ammaiyar became one of Siva’s ghosts or demonic spirits 
(péy). The ganas are also called paritam:, “attendants.” 

* In the classical civilization of the Tamils, heros and great warriors received the kalal, 
an ornamental band or ring worn midway between ankle and knee, as a prize for victory 


and valor. The kala! can be seen on Siva’s leg in many Cola bronzes of Siva as the Lord of 
the Dance. 
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Among the particular miirtis of Siva, Appar, Cuntarar, and Campantar 
favor Nataraja, the dancing Lord (see illus. 8), and Bhiksatana, Siva the 
Beggar Lord (see illus. 9), the two forms that developed in South Indian 
iconography and mythology in rich and unique ways. The Bhiksatana 
form of the Lord figures in the myths of Siva’s conflict with the sages of 
the Pine Forest. Unlike the Nataraja form, the Bhiksatana marti is not 
associated with specific shrines but forms part of the mythological and 
festival-related traditions of all the major Tamil shrines. The character of 
Siva is perhaps best revealed in his celebrated form as Lord of the Dance. 
According to the pan-Hindu tradition, Siva has many dances, most of 
which are vigorous and violent (taudava), in keeping with his function as 
Destroyer.'4 The Lord dances at twilight and in the night; his favorite 
arena is the burning-ground for the dead, but he also dances in various 
other places in celebration of his victory over demons.'5 Drawing from 
Tamil Saiva lore, the Tévaram saints add local varieties of dance (Tamil 
Riittu) to Siva’s repertoire; among these are the patutam, pani, kotukotti, 
and pautararikam, some of which are described in the Cilappatikadram 
epic.'* The poets seem to be aware of the local myths regarding Siva’s 
dance at Tiruvalankatu and Tillai (Chidambaram) shrines, although they 
do not mention these myths in their fully developed form, in which Siva 
defeats the Goddess in a dance contest,!7 Along with Karaikkal Ammai- 
yar, the Tévaram poets provide us with the earliest descriptions of the 
celebrated dance of Siva in the “Little Ampalam hall in Tillai (Chidam- 
baram)” (tillaic cirrampalam), a dance that lies at the core of Tamil Saiva 
mysticism as elaborated in the Siddhanta philosophy and is represented 
in the Cola bronzes of the Dancing Lord.!8 According to Tirumilar’s Ti- 
rumantiram and later texts, in this dance Siva performs his fivefold 


‘See Ingalls, Anthology, section 4, and Dorai Rangaswamy, Religion and Philosophy, 
1: 441-67. 

15 Siva’s dance as Gajasura-samhara-mirti, cloaked in the elephant hide, is a popular 
theme in Pallava and Céla sculpture. 

'© On the kotukotti and pantararikam dances, see Dorai Rangaswamy, Religion and Phi- 
losophy, 1: 394-96. The author (p. 394) suggests that pantarattham probably means “the 
white dance hall, . . . the place of ashes.” In association with the myth of the burning of the 
three cities, it may mean the place where the cities were burned to ashes. It may also simply 
suggest the dance in the burning-ground. Siva, and perhaps Durga, are described as dancing 
these two dances in Cilappatikaram V1.40-45. 

'” For a discussion of the myths of the dance contests with the Goddess, see Shulman, 
Tamil Temple Myths, pp. 211-23. 

™ Over time, an elaborate local mythology has grown around the arenas (Sanskrit sabba, 
Tamil capai) of Siva’s dances in the Tamil country. The dance in Tillai is known as the 
anandatandava; as Lord of the Golden Hall (kanakacapai, ponnampalam) in Tillai, Siva 
performs it in the Citsabha (‘Hall of the Supreme Consciousness"). Five other dances are 
performed in halls at Maturai, Puttir, Kurralam, Tiruvalankaru, and Tirunelvéli. The sev-  « 
enth dance, the Dance of Destruction, is all-pervasive. 
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ne 


cosmic activity (paficakrtya) of creation, preservation, destruction, “veil- 
ing,” and grace, each symbolized by a particular aspect of the icon.!? The 
complex symbolism of the Tamil Nataraja is best summarized in the con- 
clusion of Ananda Coomaraswamy’s famous essay on the dance of Siva: 
“The Essential Significance of Shiva’s Dance is threefold: first, it is the 
image of his Rhythmic Play as the Source of all Movement within the 
Cosmos, which is represented by the Arch: Secondly, the Purpose of his 
Dance is to Release the Countless souls of men from the Snare of Illusion: 
Thirdly the Place of the Dance, Chidambaram, the Centre of the Universe, 
is within the Heart.””2¢ 

Like the sculptors of reliefs and icons in Tamil shrines, the Tevaram 
poets portray Siva’s myths in two modes: the iconic and the dynamic. In 
the former, the myth functions as a part of Siva’s persona, the focus being 
on creating an iconic image of the god; in the latter, the myth or narrative 
comes to the fore, and the Lord is portrayed as principal actor in a dra- 
matic event. The myths of the eight Virattanam shrines often receive such 
dynamic treatment, as do the legends of famous devotees such as Arjuna, 
Canticar, and Kannappar. Four myths, used repeatedly in both iconic and 
narrative modes, stand out in the Tévaram corpus: the burning of the 
three cities of the demons, the revelation of Siva in the cosmic pillar or 
flame-liriga to the arrogant Brahma and Visnu, Siva’s devouring of the 
poison emitted at the churning of the cosmic ocean, and his subjugation 
of the demon Ravana when the latter tried to uproot Kailasa hill (see illus. 
11).2! Appar, Campantar, and Cuntarar impart a suggestive, poetic di- 
mension to the understanding of these seminal myths in the Tamil Saiva 
tradition, which play an important role in Tirumilar’s exposition of 
Tamil Saiva mystical doctrine in his Tirumantiram. We have already 
noted the distinctive manner in which Appar and Campantar use two of 
these myths: the former ends all his hymns with a description of the leg- 
end of Ravana, and the latter devotes the eighth and ninth verses of his 
hymns to the Ravana myth and the myth of the cosmic /iziga (illus. 10). 

Two details of the Tévaram image of Siva remain to be discussed: the 
presence of Siva as the liriga, and his relationship with the Goddess. Since 
ritual worship forms such an important part of the religion of the Te- 


19 See Ananda Coomaraswamy, “The Dance of Shiva,” in The Dance of Shiva: Fourteen 
Indian Essays, revised edition (New York: Noonday Press, 1977), pp. 66-78, at 70-71. In 
this classic essay, Coomaraswamy discusses the meaning of the dance of Siva in the Tamil 
context. For a more wide-ranging study of Nataraja, consult C. Sivaramamurti’s monumen- 
tal Natardja in Art, Thought and Literature (Delhi: National Museum, 1974). 

2 Coomaraswamy, “Dance,” p. 77. 

21 The mrartis of Siva associated with these myths are, respectively: Tripurari or Tripu- 
rantaka-mirti, Lingodbhava-mirt, Visapaharana-mirti and Ravaninugraha-mirti. For 
brief summaries of the major myths of Siva in the Tévaram, see Appendix D below. 
cnilar, Tiseantira:, Tantiram 2 (Kalakam edition). 
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varam, for all their celebration of the many martis (lit., “embodiment,” 
“embodied form”) of the Lord, the poet-saints are also profoundly aware 
of the Lord as, and in, the liriga (lit., “sign”), which is an aniconic image. 
It is to the liriga that ritual worship is offered, be it in the shrine or at the 
home; and it is in the /iriga that the Lord is established (sthavara, Tamil 
taparam) and “dwells” in the garbhagrha (inner sanctum) at the heart of 
the Siva temple. While at one level the liriga represents the phallus, the 
male “sign,” this is not the primary significance of this image for the 
Tamil Saiva community. The consciousness of the liriga as the primal im- 
age of Siva, as the image that represents the power and infinite potential- 
ity of the divine and that is Siva as simultaneously manifest and unmani- 
fest (sakala-niskala) informs the Tévaram hymns on a metaphysical plane 
as well as in concrete descriptions of ritual worship (cf. illus. 5 and 10),24 
As for the Goddess, we see that compared to her prominence in the later 
literary sources of Tamil Saivism and later versions of Tamil temple myths 
(talapuranam), her role in the Tévaram is a relatively subdued one.” Here 
she is most often invoked as the inseparable “consort” and companion of 
the Lord, the lovely and gentle feminine figure who tempers the harshness 
of his personality, the sensitive witness of his heroic deeds (see illus. 6).7¢ 
At the same time, Appar, Cuntarar, and Campantar affirm the impor- 
tance of the Goddess in their vision of Siva: to them, she is none other 
than the gentle, feminine side of the Lord, which they invoke in nearly 
every hymn, calling Siva ‘the Lord who shares his body with the God- 
dess” as Ardhanariévara, the symbol of perfect love, unity, equality, com- 
pleteness (see illus. 7). Siva in the Tévaram is rarely portrayed as the play- 
ful householder of the Sanskrit stanzaic tradition or the later Puranas: the 
god’s wife and his two children (Skanda/Murukan and GaneSa) are no 
more than shadowy figures in his personal history; nor is Siva’s band of 
spirits described with attention to individuality; these ganas remain 
“ganas,” undifferentiated “crowds, multitudes.”27 

Whatever the particular focus of their description of Siva in different 
verses and poems, the Tévaram saints emphasize lordship, divine grace, 
auspiciousness, and beauty as the chief attributes of their God. The lewd 


23 See Part One, Chapter 3 above. J 

24 On the symbolism of the liriga, see Stella Kramrisch, Presence of Siva, ch. 7; and J.W.V. 
Curtis, “Space Concepts” in Experiencing Siva, ed. Clothey and Long, pp. 87-101. 

25 For tl e prominent role of the Goddess in the later talapuranarn literature, consult Shul- 
man, Tam ‘Temple Myths. 

28 The ddess has a central role in the theology of Manikkavacakar. See Yocum, Hymns 
to the Dancu:g Siva, ch. 5. 

?” Consult Ingalls, Anthology, section 5. Among the three Tévaram saints, Cuntarar oc- 
casionally uses the ironic mode, making teasing remarks about Siva’s two wives (Parvati 
and the Ganges) and his comical family. 
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beggar, the dancer in the burning-ground, is at the same time the brahmin 
scholar who chants the Veda, the charismatic local hero of the Cankam 
tradition, skilled artist, and patron of the arts. As for the poets, like all of 
Siva’s devotees, they are, above all, connoisseurs and lovers of the supra- 
mundane beauty of the Lord. 


1 The Beautiful Lord 


(ROEMS 1-19) 


The Red One 


1. Appar IV.114.1 


On strong shoulders like coral hills 
lie coils of matted hair 

like branching sea-coral. 

Around the hair a hooded snake 
winds like a streak of coral. 

With the snake my Father bears 
the coral red eye, 

and the young moon 

is a white flower on his crest. 


Portrait in Silver 


2. Appar IV.113.1 


He bears a skull 

like a silver conch shell. 

His twisted white sacred thread 

shines like a strand of silver rope. 

Matted hair crowned with the white moon 
bright as beaten silver leaf, 

wearing white bones, 

the brahmin has smeared silver ash 

on his coral skin. 


The Golden Lord 


3. Cuntarar VII.24.1 Malapati 


O god with the golden form, 
you bind the tigerskin around your waist, 
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and wear the golden konrai blossom 
on gleaming red hair! 

O King, great jewel, ruby in Malapati, 
O Mother, whom can I think of 

but you? 


Bull Rider 


4. Campantar 1.71.7 Naraiyire Citticcaram 


A heron feather and the bright datura 
adorn his matted hair. 

His flame-red body 

is covered with white ash. 

Over his girdle and loincloth 

he has bound a tigerskin 

encircled by lovely snakes. 

Thus, with anklets ringing, 

the Lord of Citticcaram shrine 

comes riding on his bull. 


5. Appar V1.307.7 


If you would quickly get rid of your evil karma, 

say, ““Kantiyur, Kantiyir!,” 

home of the Lord who rides on his red-eyed bull, 

as Dandin, Gundodara, and Bhragirti, 

illustrious Nandin, Sankukarna, 

he who created the world in ancient time, 

and he who measured the universe, 

all sing his praise in the Pallantu hymn, 

to the chorus of potbellied goblins with narrow eyes. 


The Lute Player 


6. Campantar 1.73.8 Kanar 


The coral-red Lord 
who loves to dwell in Kanir of fragrant groves 


4. Siva wears the flower of the datura (mattam) in his hair. 

5. The poet names several of Siva’s garas (attendant spirits) in this hymn, including the 
bull Nandin. Among those whe sing the “pallaztu” (“long live. . .”) hymn that is tradition- 
ally addressed to kings and gods are Brahmi the creator god and Visnu the Strider. 

6. “Lute”: oieat (Sansknt vied), a stringed instrument similar to the yal. The vina has 
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came to me chanting sweet Tamil poems. 

He stayed, 

playing the lute, singing songs 

to the beat of the mulavam and montai drums. 
Now he is gone, 

taking my beauty with him, 

leaving me pale as the kumil flower. 


The Lord Who Is Half Woman 


7. Campantar 1.77.1 Accirupakkam 


My master who rules over Accirupakkam, 
displays two forms, 

having taken as half of himself 

the soft girl with waist small as gathered lightning. 
He has flowing matted hair like a mass of gold, 

in his body the color of sea-coral 

mingles with the hue of fire, 

and on the expanse framed by twin shoulder-hills 
he wears the white sacred thread and the rich ash. 


8. Appar IV.8.10 


An earring of bright new gold glows on one ear; 
a coiled conch shell sways on the other. 

On one side he chants the melodies of the ritual Veda, 
on the other, he gently smiles. 

Matted hair adorned with sweet konrai blossoms 
on one half of his head, 

and a woman’s curls on the other, he comes. 

The one is the nature of his form, 

the other, of hers; 

And both are the very essence 

of his beauty. 


EE SS Ee Bc Nee 
survived as an important instrument in the tradition of South Indian classical (Carnatic) 
music. In some of his iconographic forms Siva is portrayed as playing the vina (vinadhara). 
“Talam vinai panny’”: literally, “strumming the vid to keep time [to his song].” The speaker 
in this poem is a lovelorn woman in the akam tradition. “K6lanirmai”: excellent beauty, 
the quality of beauty. The kumil is a white flower. 

8. “A woman's curls”: kulal, a way of dressing the hair in tubular coils. 
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9. Cuntarar VIL84  Kanapper 


1 

When shall I see, to my heart’s delight, 

the devotees who worship his feet, 

the bright young crescent moon, 

the body like a white lotus that he shares 

with the Goddess with soft young breasts? 
When shall I see his eight arms, 

the beauty of the bright, fragrant matted hair 
and his throat like a shining dark cloud 

in which he placed the poison 

devoured at the contest of the demons and gods? 
When shall I see and worship the young man 
who lives in Kanappér of green fields? 

5 

When shall I see the majesty of his bull, 

the cluster of kourai blossoms on his bright fragrant hair, 
the form he lovingly shares with the Goddess 
who has a slim waist and a smile white as jasmine? 
When shall I see the glorious dance he performs 
in the great hall of Tillai city, 

the mighty axe, the fire blazing in his hand, 

the sound of the cymbals 

played by devotees singing his praise? 

When shall I see the young man 

who lives in Kanappér of green fields? 


10. Appar IV.80 Kyil (Tillai) 
a) 


The Lord with the holy form 
rides on a mighty bull. 


9, v. 1. “Goddess with soft young breasts”: “crtana menmulaiyal,” literally, “woman 
with soft breasts which are also high, like the pointed, conical pieces used in gambling 
boardgames (ciétu).” v. 5. “Cymbals”: “kallavatam.” Judging from the descriptions in the 
Tevaram, the kallavatam seems to be a kind of rhythm instrument with which singers and 
dancers accompany themselves. It is not clear whether it is a small drum or the kind of 
castanets that devotees of Hindu gods still use as accompaniment for singing and dancing. 

10, v. 2. Appar refers to the famous brahmin community (tillai miivayiravar, the three 
thousand brahmins of Tillai) attached ro the Tillai (Chidambaram) temple. Known as 


“kGyil” (the temple), Chidambaram is the great sacred center of Siva’s dance. v. 3. Ayan: 
Brahma. Mal: Visnu. 
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The husband 

of the lovely daughter of the mountain 

wears the tigerskin. 

He lives in Cirrampalam in Tillai, 

home of brahmins 

who are a blessing for the whole world. 

I, who have seen his holy feet with these eyes, 
have nothing left to see. 


3 

Ayan and Mal worship him every day 
with flowers and incense and sandal paste, 
for even they could not behold his form. 

I, who have seen with these eyes 

the cloth of silk on the ash-smeared god 

in Tillai’s golden Cirrampalam, 

have nothing left to see. 


Siva’s Mysteries 


11. Campantar II.140 Tiruvanmiyur 


1 

You who rule the earth 

as the sense within speech, 

dwelling in Tiruvanmiyor 

where fish leap in the salt marsh 

by the shore on which big waves dash 
deep-sea conches and white shells, 
explain the wonder of your joining 
the mountain’s daughter. 


2 

You who wear the dancer's anklet 
on your beautiful feet, 

dwelling in Tiruvanmiyur, 

where devotees, deep in meditation, 


11. The entire hymn is constructed on the pattern of questions regarding Siva’s wonderful 
attributes. v. 1. “Sense within speech” echoes the opening verse of Kalidasa’s Sanskrit epic 
poem Raghuvamsa. v. 2. Here “kalal” must mean “foot” and not “warrior’s band or an- 
klet,” since the kalal is usually worn above the ankle. In his androgynous form, Siva wears 
the hero’s kalal on one leg, and the woman's anklet (cilarmpu) on the other. v. 11. “Seeking 
the grace”: read “aru! ceyya” instead of “aru! ceyta.” Cf. Tévaram Atinam edition, 
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worship you with sandal paste and cool water 
and fragrant smoke from aloe sticks, 

explain the wonder of your taking for your color 
the sunset’s brilliant hue. 


3 

You who wear a tigerskin 

and live in Tiruvanmiyir, 

where green groves flowing with honey 

stand close to cool wooded marshes by the sea, 
explain the wonder of your love 

for dancing with fire, 

cloaked in the elephant’s hide. 


11 

Seeking the grace of the Primal Lord 

who lives in Tiruvanmiyar, 

Nanacampantan of Kali, who once received divine wisdom, 
sang this hymn of question and answer, 

for the good ascetic who shares his body with the Goddess. 
Those who remember these words with pious thoughts 

will rule the far world of heaven. 


The Auspicious Lord 


12, Campantar 1.98.1 Cirappalli 


My heart rejoices 

when I sing 

of the one who has all good things 

and nothing evil, 

him who has an old white bull, 

and Umi as half of himself, 

the Lord who has the unattainable treasure, 
and Cirappalli’s hill. 


12. “Who has the unattainable treasure”; “cezrataiyat tiruv utatyanai”, literally, “who 
has the treasure which one may not obtain by seeking out or pursuing.” The phrase “‘cenru 
atatyat tru” (or variants such as “cenratatyae celvam”) occurs frequently in the poems of 
Appar and Campantar. It describes the nature of release, the implications being that release 
is the ultimate treasure or wealth, that Siva alone holds this treasure, that it cannot be won 
through seeking, and that it can be “attained” only through Siva’s grace. 
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13. Appar IV.8.1 


Other than the Lord’s name, 

is there in this world a perfect good, 

in which all blessings abide? 

Just think, he is a beggar who wears a hide; 

over the hide, a snake dances; he eats the food of the poor; 
his temple is the burning-ground, his dish, a skull. 

Seeing these blessings, 

the gods themselves know his nature 

and honor him in their hearts. 


14, Campantar II.221.1 KOLARU TIRUPPATIKAM (A CHARM AGAINST 
Evit PLANETS) 


He shares his form with the Goddess 

whose shoulders curve gracefully like the bamboo. 
He holds the ocean’s poison in his throat, 

he plays the lute. 

Wearing the bright moon and the Ganges 

on his crown of matted hair, 

he has entered my heart and abides here. 

So let my star be the sun or the moon, 

Mars or Mercury or Jupiter, 

let it be Venus, or Saturn, or the two snakes! 
All the planets and stars are good stars for us, 
all bring good luck to Siva’s devotees! 


The Brahmin Lord 


15. Campantar1l.148.1 Kacci Ekampam 


My heart can think of nothing 

other than the brahmin who is the Veda, 
he who bears the white moon 

on his pure, matted red hair, 

God who is both man and woman, 


13. “The food of the poor”: “kavanalavulla vunku,” literally, “food consisting of morsels 
the size of pebbles.” 

14. Apart from the stars and planets after which the seven days of the week (nal) are 
named, the Hindus include in their list of nine “planets” (navagraha) Rahu and Ketu, the 
ascending and descending nodes of the eclipse, portrayed as two halves of a serpent. 

15. “The brahmin who is the Veda”: “‘maraiyanai” can mean “he who has the Veda,” a 


brahmin; or “he who is the Veda.” 
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the Supreme Lord 
who dwells in the beautiful shrine 
of holy Ekampam in Kacci. 


16, Campantar L147... Crrkali (Kali) 


They will find enduring joy, 

who praise the auspicious god 

who knows the four Vedas 

and the six sacred sciences, 

who is himself the sacred Word 

recited by scholars of the scripture, 
who has taken for his home 

the shrine in Kali’s ancient walled town. 


17. Appar lV.30.2 Kalippalai 


He gave us the desire for heaven, 

made us perform the rite of sacrifice. 

He gave us the music of modes for singing him, 
made us practice devotion as bhaktas. 

He granted grace to Mal 

who spanned the earth with a stride. 

He placed an eye on his forehead. 

He is the chieftain 

of Kalippalai’s seashore tract. 


18. Campantar 1.16.6 Pulamankai 


He is the king, 

a shower of rain for the world. 

Pure gold, first being, 

living in grove-encircled Pulamankai, 
he is my own; he is music, he is 

like the light of the morning sun. 
Alanturai is the shrine where he abides, 


16. “The six sacred sciences”: aviga, the six disciplines related to the study of the Veda. 
17. “Heaven”: the world of Siva where his devotees may join their Lord. “Modes”: pan. 


Mal: Visnu. Siva is here called “cérppan,” a term used in the Tamil classical tradition for 
rulers of seashore lands. 


18. Alanturai is the name of the temple in Pulamankai. 
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19, Appar VI.311.10 VinAVITAITTIRUTTANTAKAM (THE TANTAKAM POEM OF 
QUESTION AND ANSWER) 


You’d like to say: 

“Our Lord has long matted hair. 
He is the one who shares himself 
with the dark-eyed Goddess. 

He lives in Kacci Mayanam,” 
but the Lord is more than this. 
There is no one like him, 

he isn’t any one person, 

he doesn’t live in any one place, 
and you can’t compare him 

to anything in the world. 

If it weren’t for his grace, 

you would have no eyes to see 
his form, his color and nature, 
you wouldn’t be able to say: 
“This is how he looks; 

this is his color; this is the way he is; 
this is God.” 


2 The Lord Is All Things 


(POEMS 20-28) 


20. Appar VL301.1 © Civapuram 


See the god! 

See him who is higher than the gods! 

See him who is Sanskrit of the North 

and southern Tamil and the four Vedas! 
See him who bathes in milk and ghee, 

see the Lord, see him who dances, holding fire, 
in the wilderness of the burning-ground, 
see him who blessed the hunter-saint! 

See him who wells up as honey 

in the heart-lotus of his lovers! 

See him who has the unattainable treasure! 
See Siva! See him who is our treasure 

here in Civapuram! 


21. Appar lV.54.8  Pukalir 


As water, as fire, as earth, as sky, 

as the glorious rays of the sun and moon, 

as the lord y-hom the Himalayan gods supplicate, 
as the deity hard to comprehend, 

the Lord of holy Pukalir, 

who dances in many places, 

is the highest god among the gods. 


22. Campantar 1,134.4 Partyaliir Virattam 


He who has no beginning in birth 
is the brilliant god who makes 
the beginning and end, 

and the birth and flourishing 

of those who are born. 


20. “He who has the unattainable treasure”: “cenratatyac celvan.” See note to Poem 12 
above. The “hunter-saint”: Kannappar, 


22. “Fierce spirits”: “wirar paritam.”* 
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He is the god who lives 

surrounded by fierce spirits 

in the Virattam shrine 

of the splendid holy town of Pariyalar. 


23. Appar VI.308 NINRA TIRUTTANTAKAM (THE TANTAKAM POEM OF 
THE Lorp WHO STANDs) 


1 

As wide earth, as fire and water, 

as sacrificer and wind that blows, 

as eternal moon and sun, 

as ether, as the eight-formed god, 

as cosmic good and evil, woman and man, 
all other forms, and his own form, 
and all these as himself, 

as yesterday and today and tomorrow, 
the god of the long red hair stands, 

O wonder! 


3 

As rock, as hill, as forest, 

as river, as streams and small canals, 

as salt marshes by the sea, 

as grass, as bush, as plants and herbs, 

as the city, as the one who smashed the three cities, 
as the word, as meaning in the word, 

as the stirring of all life, 

as the places where life stirs, 

as grain, as the earth in which it grows, 

as the water that gives it life, 

the Lord who blazed up as the great flame stands, 
O wonder! 


24. Appar IV.48 Appati 


1 

The Lord of Appati 

who wears the blooming konrai in his hair, 
is manifest 


23. Verse 3 in particular vividly presents the concept of Siva as immanent in all life forms, 
moving and still. A similar description in Tiruvacakam 1.26-30 has several verbal echoes 
(“pullakip pitaki .. .”). The images are closely associated with the imagery of Rudra as the 
god of plant life and the great healer in the Satarudriya. 
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as the seven seas, wind, all-embracing ether, 
life’s breath in the body, 

earth and bright fire, 

the light of the day, 

and the cool moon 

of evenings fragrant with flowers. 


3 

The Lord of Appati 

whose spouse shares half his form, 

is manifest 

as the chants of the Veda, 

as the meaning of the chant, 

as the friend of those who sing melodious songs; 
the god with the eye on his forehead 

is the very love that those who love him feel. 


7 

The Lord of Appati 

is both inside and outside, 

form and no-form. 

He is both the flood and the bank, 

he is the broad-rayed sun. 

Himself the highest mystery, 

he is in all hidden thoughts. 

He is thought and meaning, and embraces 
all who embrace him. 


25. Appar VI.243.1 TiRUVARURT TIRUTTANTAKAM (THE TANTAKAM POEM OF 
THE LORD IN TiRUVAROR) = Tiruvarur (Arur) 


The gorgeous gem, delicious honey, milk, 

the sweet taste of sugar cane, clear sugar syrup, 
precious gem, the sound 

of flute, drum, cymbals, and lute, 

great gem, coral, pure gold and pearl, 

the crest jewel of Paruppatam hill, 

rare gem who destroys our sin, 

our Lord in Arir— 

I was a dog, who once failed 

to know and remember him. 


25. “Precious gem”: “kuwrusari,” “precious or priceless gem,” can also mean “‘a rare 
teacher (guru).” “Paruppatam hill”: “paruppatam,” Sanskrit parvata, can signify any hill or 
mountain, but in the Té:ram: hymns it most often refers to Srigailam (Sri-parvata) in the 
Andhra area. In this hymna Appar is speaking of his past as a Jain monk. 
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26. Appar VI.261.1 Avatuturai 


My treasure and good fortune, Lord sweet as honey, 
golden flame of heaven, O form of blazing light, 

my friend, my flesh, 

heart within my flesh, soul within my heart, 
wish-fulfilling tree, 

my eye, dark pupil in the eye, image that dances within! 
Save me from the hidden disease of karma, 

bull among the gods, you who live in cool Avatuturai! 


The Cosmic Person 


27. Appar 1V.4.8  Tiruvariir (Ariir) 


The god who has 

a thousand feet like a thousand red lotuses, 

a thousand shoulders like a thousand golden hills, 

a thousand long strands of hair like a thousand suns, 
and has taken for himself a thousand names, 

is our Lord who lives in Arar. 


* 
28. Appar VI.229 Karukavur 


1 

He is my bright diamond, 

good days, and auspicious stars, 
and evil planets, too. 

He is ambrosia untasted, 

butter in milk, juice in the fruit, 
melody in song. 

With Uma as half his self, he is 


27. This verse evokes the vision of the Lord as the Cosmic Person (Purusa) as described 
in the Vedic Purusasitkta (Rig Veda X.90) and the Bhagavadgita (X1.9-12). It also refers 
back to the praise of Rudra-Siva in the Vedic Satarudriya litany. Appar’s comparison of 
Siva’s tawny hair with the sun, or rather, the sun’s rays, echoes one of the Sanskrit epithets 
of the sun: “‘sahasra-ragmi,” “the thousand-rayed one.” 

28, v. 1 This refers to the Hindu belief that the planets (kdl), days, and the “stars” (lunar 
asterisms, nal) by which days are identified have evil influences on human lives. See Poem 
14. “Speech on my tongue”: “navirku uraiyati,” literally, “speaker on my tongue, the one 
who makes me speak.” Siva is also the eye that the world sees. v. 7. Atirai: The day associ- 
ated with the asterism Tiruvatirai (Atirai) in the month of Markali in the Tamil luni-solar 
calendar is sacred to Siva. See Appar’s description of the Tiruvatirai festival in Tiruvarir in 


Poem 98. 
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speech on my tongue. 

My Father in Karukavir 

is the source of all things 

and the eye that beholds the world. 


2 

H¢e is the seed, he the sprout and root; 

True friend to his devotees, he takes the forms we desire. 
Milk-white god, the refuge we seek, 

he is the supreme Light. 

He conceals himself from 

all the gods in heaven who praise him, 

yet dwells within my heart. 

My Father in Karukavir 

is the eye that reveals all things 

to me, his devotee. 

3 

My Lord is the flower and its color; 

the King who dwells as fragrance within the flower. 
The Lord who shares his form 

with the lady of the beautiful bracelets 

is the god of all the true faiths, 

and brings endless pain 

to those who do not praise him, 

Dwelling in my heart, he saved me from Death. 
My Father in Karukavar 

is my eye. 


5 

None can fully grasp 

the greatness of his manifestations 
as the creator of the universe, 

as the god who dug into the earth. 
He smashed the enemy’s three citadels, 
burning them with terrible fire. 

He bears the trident, axe, and snake, 
and rides the bull. 

Absent from evil hearts, 

My Father in Karukavir 

is my eye. 


7 
A snake encircles his waist, 
he sits under the banyan tree, 
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the Atirai is his festival day. 

The cosmic gods themselves honor the sacred crown 
on which he bears the moon. 

Destroyer of karma, he dwells in my thoughts, 

and in every human heart on this wide-famed earth. 
He who shares his form with Uma 

drank the poison that arose from the surging sea. 
My Father in Karukavar 

is my eye. 


8 

He is drum and drumbeat, 

the measure of all speech. 

The ash-smeared god, the supreme Light, 
destroyer of our sin, is our one path to release. 
The Lord who kicked at terrible Death 

firmly eludes evil men— 

they can’t see him. 

My Father in Karukavur, 

is my eye. 


11 

He burned the enemy’s three cities 
with terrible fire; 

pressing down on the arrogant demon, 
in an instant he crushed his ten heads, 
then graciously listened to his sweet songs. 
He quelled the five senses, 

he felled Death with his foot, 

he is the mantra that gives us release. 
My Father in Karukavar 

is my eye. 


3 Nataraja: Lord of the Dance 
(POEMS 29-36) oxen 
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30, Campantar 1.39.1 Vétkalam (Tiruvétkalam) 


When our Lord who is both end and beginning 
dances to the deep sound of the m/avam drum, 
holding blazing fire in the hollow of his hand, 

as the mountain’s daughter watches, 

the Ganga’s murmuring stream with foaming waves 
flows over the cool crescent moon. 

He who smears his body 

with ash from the burning-ground 

is our Lord who dwells 

in Vétkalam’s fine town. 


29. A very popular verse, describing Siva as Nataraja, the Cosmic Dancer. “Panitta” 
(dewy, full of waterdrops) refers to the cool waters of the Ganges which run through Siva’s 
hair; hence “cool” matted hair. “Pon” in “porpatam” (“golden foot”) is a term of endear- 
ment. 

30. The poet describes the effect of Siva’s vigorous dancing on the river and moon that 
he bears on his matted hair. The alliteration in this verse nicely evokes the sounds of the 
Ganges and the drum: “cantam: ilartku nakutalai kartkai,” “mantamulavam tyampa.” The 
verse begins with the phrase “end and beginning,” “antamum dtiyum,” significantly placing 
Siva’s destructive function first, since it is the basis of his role as creator. 
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The Dance in the Burning-Ground 


31. ApparIV.2.6 Atikai Virattanam 


We belong to him whose light 

is the flickering firebrand in the burning-ground; 
the throbbing beat of the tuti drum 

and his host of eighteen kinds of spirits 
surround him; 

the Vedic song that few may learn, 

and, on the stage, the dance 

that even the learned may not know— 

all these, and the broad Ketilam river, are his, 
We fear nothing; there is nothing for us to fear. 


32. Campantar 1.134.5 Pariyaliir Virattam 


The skullbearer who dances 

in the burning-ground for the dead, 
the god who dances the patutam dance 
in the cremation-ground, 

is the Lord of the Virattam shrine 

in Pariyalir of blossoming groves 

and wise scholars of the sacred Veda. 


33. Appar IV.121.1 Arar 


The Lord of Arar, 

who wears the aksa beads 

along with the snake, 

is the dancer who delights 

in performing to the band 

of attendant goblins with gaping mouths, 
who play the kokkarai and flute, 

the lute and the kotukotti drum. 


31, 32. In these and other descriptions of Siva’s dance in the cremation-ground, the Tamil 
saints effectively portray him as the god of paradox who encompasses both the Vedic cere- 
mony and the shamanistic dance, as the auspicious god who renders even the place of death 
pure. A 
33. “Aksa”: Tamil akku; the Rudraksa (Rudra’s eye) seeds sacred to Siva, worn by dev- 
otees and used as rosaries. 
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34, Appar IV.80.1  Koyil (Tillat) 


If there are men who want to see anything in the world 
other than the dance of Aran, whose feet we serve, 

in Cirrampalam shrine in Tillai, 

where the arecea tree with broad fronds grows tall, 

the streets are lined with great mansions, 

and all the fields are watered 

by streams full of valat fish— 

then they are but devil-devotees, 

seeing worthless things with rheumy eyes. 


38, Appar lV.92.9 0 Atyaru 


See the holy feet of Aiyaru’s Lord, 

feet that dance 

in the burning-ground for rotting corpses, 
making the earth heave, 

as the parantat and the montai drum resound, 
bands of ghosts gather around the mulavam drum 
and strike its curved head, 

and jackals provide 

the long, high wail of the flute. 


36. Campantar 1.46) Atukai Virattanam 


1 

Surrounded by short, fat goblins, 

holding fire in his hand 

and wearing a garland of full-blown konrai flowers, 
the Lord dances, as bees sing the Marul mode, 

in Atikai Virattanam on the northern bank 

of Ketilam’s clear stream where kentai fish leap. 


2 
He waves the fire lifted up in his hand; 
the strands of flame-red hair 


adorned with konrai blossoms thick with bees 
sway, as he dances 


35. “Ghosts”: “pey.” The spirits of the dead which inhabit the cremation ground, and 
serve as Siva’s attendants. Following the Tévaram Pondicherry edition I read “yontai” (a 
drum) instead of “antar” (owl). “Parartaz” is an obscure word; it seems to indicate a mu- 
sical instrument. See the Tamil Lexicon. 

36, v. 4. The heads of the mzulsew, a concert drum that is the ancestor of the contemporary 

uth Indian mrdarigar: drum, were smeared with black paste to give it resonance. 
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a 
with the Goddess with speech sweet as sugar cane 
and soft breasts like tender coconuts or lotus buds, 
in his beloved Atikai’s Virattanam shrine. 


3 

The great deadly snake at his waist 
dances along 

as he who is skilled in the Vedic chant, 

he who performs the patutam dance 

on his begging rounds 

and takes many forms, 

dances in the Virattanam shrine in Atikai, 
where the moon rests on the rooftops. 


4 
The Lord who destroyed the demon forts 
dances, in the Virattanam shrine in Atikai, 
crowned with the young moon 

and holding fire in his hand, 

to the sound of drums smeared with black paste, 
to the melodious chant of the Veda, 

and the praise-songs of all the gods in heaven. 


5 

The Lord who holds fire 

and bears the broad river on his head 

dances, trailing strands of fire-red matted hair, 

in the burning-ground for the dead 

in the gutted, desolate outskirts 

of the blessed town of Atikai, 

“blessed” because all good fortune 

is rooted here, and will not leave the Virattanam shrine. 


6 

The god crowned with the bright moon 
dances, playing with flickering fire 

in the hollow of his hand 

and singing with Uma 

who is graceful as a tender vine, 

in the Virattanam shrine in Atikai, 

place of fertile fields encircled by streams. 


7 
The supreme Lord, 
the highest Deity, 
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34, Appar IV.80,1  Koyil (Tillai) 


If there are men who want to see anything in the world 
other than the dance of Aran, whose feet we serve, 

in Cirrampalam shrine in Tillai, 

where the arecca tree with broad fronds grows tall, 

the streets are lined with great mansions, 

and all the fields are watered 

by streams full of valai fish— 

then they are but devil-devotees, 

seeing worthless things with rheumy eyes. 


35, Appar lV.92.9  Aiyaru 


See the holy feet of Aiyaru’s Lord, 

feet that dance 

in the burning-ground for rotting corpses, 

making the earth heave, 

as the parazitai and the montai drum resound, 
bands of ghosts gather around the mulavam drum 
and strike its curved head, 

and jackals provide 

the long, high wail of the flute. 


36. Campantar 1.46 Atikai Virattanam 


1 

Surrounded by short, fat goblins, 

holding fire in his hand 

and wearing a garland of full-blown kourai flowers, 
the Lord dances, as bees sing the Marul mode, 

in Atikai Virattanam on the northern bank 

of Ketilam’s clear stream where kentai fish leap. 

2 

He waves the fire lifted up in his hand; 

the strands of flame-red hair 


adorned with konrai blossoms thick with bees 
sway, as he dances 


35. “Ghosts”: “péy.”” The spirits of the dead which inhabit the cremation ground, and 
serve as Siva’s attendants. Following the Tevaram Pondicherry edition I read “‘yontai’” (a 
drum) instead of “arta” (owl). “Parantai” is an obscure word; it seems to indicate a mu- 
sical instrument. See the Tamil Lexicon. 

36, v. 4. The heads of the nzdarw, a concert drum that is the ancestor of the contemporary 
South Indian mrdarigem drum, were smeared with black paste to give it resonance. 
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with the Goddess with speech sweet as sugar cane 
and soft breasts like tender coconuts or lotus buds, 
in his beloved Atikai’s Virattanam shrine. 


3 

The great deadly snake at his waist 
dances along 

as he who is skilled in the Vedic chant, 

he who performs the patutam dance 

on his begging rounds 

and takes many forms, 

dances in the Virattanam shrine in Atikai, 
where the moon rests on the rooftops. 


4 
The Lord who destroyed the demon forts 
dances, in the Virattanam shrine in Atikai, 
crowned with the young moon 

and holding fire in his hand, 

to the sound of drums smeared with black paste, 
to the melodious chant of the Veda, 

and the praise-songs of all the gods in heaven. 


5 

The Lord who holds fire 

and bears the broad river on his head 

dances, trailing strands of fire-red matted hair, 

in the burning-ground for the dead 

in the gutted, desolate outskirts 

of the blessed town of Atikai, 

“blessed” because all good fortune 

is rooted here, and will not leave the Virattanam shrine. 


6 

The god crowned with the bright moon 
dances, playing with flickering fire 

in the hollow of his hand 

and singing with Uma 

who is graceful as a tender vine, 

in the Virattanam shrine in Atikai, 

place of fertile fields encircled by streams. 


7 
The supreme Lord, 
the highest Deity, 
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Primal Being of the Veda, 

surrounded by his band of spirits 

and clad in tigerskin, 

dances as Uma sings and devotees praise his feet, 
in the Virattanam shrine 

on Ketilam’s northern bank. 


8 

The bowman who shot at the citadels, 
he who swiftly subdued the demon, 
crushing the power of the huge arms 
with which he lifted the rocky hill, 
and then granted him grace, 

dances, wearing skulls bleached white, 
with open mouths and grinning teeth, 
in the Virattanam shrine in Atikai. 


9 

The Strider and the four-headed god 

could not behold the ever-growing form 

of the Lord with the ash-smeared chest 

and sacred thread, 

who dances, holding a stinking skull, 

in the Virattanam shrine 

in Atikai where fragrant blue waterlilies bloom. 


10 

Clad in agoka leaves 

or with no clothes at all, 

bearing a beggar’s water jug 

and dry gourd for dish, they toil; 
their doctrines are self-contradictory, 
but our Lord who is joined with Uma 
wears a garland of fragrant flowers, 
and dances in the Virattanam shrine. 


11 

They will be rid of karma 

who consider as their life support 

the Tamil garland that Nanacampantan from Kali, 
town fragrant with seaside mdlal trees, 

has composed on the all-embracing feet, 

adorned with the hero’s band, 

of the Lord of Atikai Virattanam, 

whose clear stream is lined with banks of reeds. 


4 Bhiksatana: The Beggar 


(POEMS 37-39) 


37. Campantar 1.40.1 Valkoliputtir 


With ash-smeared breast, 

he rides on the bull. 

Followed by his band of spirits, 
he wanders through towns 
with sacred flags, 

begging for food, 

chanting the beggar’s call. 

Let us offer fragrant flowers 
and behold the feet 

of the god with the dark throat, 
who lives in Valkoliputtir 

with lovely Uma, 

whose long eyes curve like swords, 
as half his self. 


38. Campantar 11.138 Valariculi 


1 

O dazzling light 

praised by your devoted servants 

in Valaficuli where bees sing, 

drunk on cool fragrant honey 

flowing out of blossoming flowers, 

tell me why you once 

wandered about as a beggar, singing songs. 


37. “God with the dark throat”: “karaik kantan,” literally, “he whose throat is stained 
dark [with the poison he drank at the churning of the ocean].” The beggar’s cry: “Ladies, 
give me alms,” is quoted in other verses in this hymn. : 

38, v. 2. “Large white egret”: “paral venkuruku.” “Heron”: “narai.” See B. L. Samy, 
Carika ilakkiyattil pullina vilakkam, (Madras: SISSW Publishing Society, 1976), chs. 2, 4. 
v. 3. “Full-bloomed lotuses”: “kinnavannamalkurt kilar tamarai,” literally, “Jotuses that 
flourish, blooming like cups”; “-ralkum” is the reading in the Tevaram Pondicherry edi- 
tion. v. 6. Ponni: the river Kaveri. The Pacam festival is celebrated on the day of the asterism 
Pacam in the month of Tai. Bathing in rivers is the focal ceremony of this festival. 
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O god bright with a budding white smile, 
you who live in Valanculi 

where the large white egret 

and the heron with open bill 

look for prey among surging white waves, 
tell me why you roamed the world, 
carrying a dank white skull. 


3 

O you who smear the chalk-white ash 

all over your body, 

and live in Valanculi 

where the wild goose walks 

on fine sand, colored gold from the pollen 

of full-bloomed lotuses, 

tell me why, though the gods themselves praised you, 
you begged for alms in a white skull. 


6 

O treasure and light 

who holds the little fawn, 

living in Valaficuli 

where you end the troubles 

of those who bathe in Ponni’s swelling current, 
fragrant with many flowers, 

on the festival day of Picam, 

tell me, why this pretense of poverty, 

this begging with a disgusting white skull? 


39. Appar VI.223 Amattir 


1 


He came to us singing songs in varied rhythms, 
and took us by force. 


39. In this hymn Appar plays on the popular conception of Bhiksatana, the “Beggar 
Lord,” as a seducer of married women. He also uses the conventions of classical akam love 
poetry; the speaker in the poem is a woman who has fallen in love with the handsome 
beggar. The mythological context of the scene is Siva’s seduction of the wives of the Pine 
Forest sages. v. 1. “Varrarm"*: a type of musical composition with complex rhythms, or the 
method of singing a composition in several tempos or with rhythmic variation. v. 9. “Axe”: 
the “kallalaku,” “a sharp weapon,” is different from the battle-axe (alu) that Siva carries. 
In some hymns it is mentioned along with the kattarikam (kbatvariga), a weapon made of 
bone. 
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He shot the arrows of his eyes at us; 

with specches that stir up passion 

he skillfully seduced us, made us sick with love. 

The skullbearer god has mounted his swift bull; 

wearing a skin, his body covered with white ash, 

a sacred thread adorning his form, 

come, see the Master as he goes riding where all can see him. 
The Lord of Amattir is a handsome man, indeed! 


2 

When he lingered at my door, wearing the white ash, 
his spreading matted hair crowned with a white wreath, 
singing the Kantaram mode to the vina’s tune, 

I asked: ““What is your town, 

O man with the throat dark as a sapphire?” 

Pretending to be in pain, he entered my house. 

Then, saying, ‘‘O girl with the slim waist, 

if you wish to know my town, I'll tell you— 

itis Amattur, where bees buzz on the cool lotus flower,” 
the Lord disappeared. 


3 

Bearing the axe, the skullbearer came 

riding on a swift bull; 

making sweet speeches, he entered our homes; 
he won’t take alms from us, nor will he leave. 
Instead, he speaks only deceptions and wiles, 
as if to seduce all who look at him. 

The Lord of Amattir, who will neither accept 
the petty alms we offer him, 

nor reveal his designs, 

is a handsome man, indeed! 


5 

The white bull he rides is in no way inferior 
to rolling chariots, horses, and elephants. 

The dark-throated one with the fiery red form, 
the god whom the Himalayan gods praise, 
owns no wealth, yet is a rich man. 

The Lord of Amattar, who wears a tigerskin, 
and a garland of cool blossoms, 

and rides surrounded by his demons, 

is a handsome man indeed! 
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We agree that you ride a truly excellent white bull. 
Tell me, do you come from a town called Orriyir? 
Why do you stay? Or, if you wish to go, 

why have you seduced us with a glance 

of your forehead-eye? 

O you who always torment us thus, 

we think we know your town— 

Ekampam is its name. 

Surely you leave us in anger, my Lord! 

Our Lord of Amattir is a handsome man, indeed! 


9 

In plain sight of all, 

the man from Kalatti who carries a sharp axe 
mounted his swift bull, appeared at my door, 
entered my house, and begged for alms. 

Yet when | rose to meet him, he disappeared 
without a proper farewell. 

“What town do you really come from? 

Is it Turutti, or Palanam, or Neyttanam?” 
The Lord of Amattur, who has left me to suffer, 
is a handsome man, indeed! 


5 Siva’s Myths 


(POEMS 40-54) 


The Linga of Fire 


40. Campantar 1.100.9 Parankunram (Tirupparankunram) 


Parankunru is the shrine 

of the Lord who shares his body 

with the girl who plays with a ball, 
the god who rose 

as a splendid column of light, 

whose greatness was beyond the grasp 
even of Mal who in a single stride 
once spanned this whole earth, 

and the ancient god who emerged 
from his bright navel, 

and gave the sacred Vedas to the world. 


41. ApparlV.20.10 Tiruvariir (Arir) 


Ayan of the lotus flower 

and the god who dismembered Iraniyan 
sought to know him; 

but for all their seeking, 

they could not contain in their vision 
our Lord who was the great flame. 
Entering the hearts of devotees 

who sing and worship him, 

and chant the Pallantu hymns for him, 
I have sought and found 

that Lord of Tiruvarur. 


40. “The girl who plays with a ball”: “pantiyalankai markai”’; the Goddess is portrayed 
as a very young girl. “Ancient god”: uravon, Brahm, “the elder, the ancient one. : 

41. Ayan: aja, “the unborn,” Brahma. Visnu, in his man-lion (Narasimha) incarnation, 
dismembered the demon Iraniyan (Hiranyakasipu). Pallantu hymns: see Poem 5. 
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The Three Cities 


42, Campantar 11.6 Vilenialat 


When the gods cried, “Save us from peril, 

O Lord seated under the ancient banyan tree!” 
the celestial beings united to become his chariot; 
Ayan, the creator, yoked the Vedas as horses; 
the world-mountain became the bow, 

its string was the great snake. 

Mal was the arrow, with wind for its feathers. 
With swiftly kindled fire he shot at the citadels. 
Vilimilalai is his abode. 


Markandeya and Death 


43. Appar IV.31.9  Katavir Virattam 


Resisting the charms 

of women with eyes curved like the cél fish, 
Markandeya became Siva’s devotee, 

bathing his God every day 

in streams of milk, and good yoghurt and ghee, 
seeking thus to put an end to the pain of ignorant life. 
It was for him that the Lord 

of the Virattam shrine in Katavir 

once kicked at Death. 


44. Campantar 1.52.3 Neturtkalam 


You who live in Netunkalam, 
end the karma of your servants 
who bring water and flowers for your worship every day, 
always singing the praise of your golden foot 
with which, O pure one, 
when he who faithfully served at your feet invoked you, 
42. The gods invoke Siva in his form as Daksinamirti, the wise teacher, who is “seated 
under the banyan tree.” 


43. “The pain of ignorant life”: “yaruttuyar,” the pain of an existence caused and char- 
acterized by ignorance about the nature of pacu, pati, and pacam. Tirukkatavir, one of the 


eight Virattanam sites, is said to be the place where Siva rescued Markandeya from death 
{see illus. 12}. 
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you kicked at terrible Death, crying: 
“You shall not take my devotee’s life!”’ 


* 
45. Appar IV.50.1  Kurukkai Virattam 


He whose foot and head 

neither Mal the Strider nor Brahma could see, 
though they searched into the depths of the universe 
covered with flood waters, 

is our Lord of the Virattam shrine in Kurukkai, 
who became a rude hunter 

for the sake of Arjuna, 

and gave him a bow and arrow, sacred mantras, 
and a chariot with fluttering flags. 


Daksinamirti, the Teacher 


46. Campantar [.132.1 Vilimilalai 


The temple of the god 

who sat under the tall banyan tree, 

and graciously taught the four ancient sages 

the enlightened way 

by discoursing on the essence of the four true Vedas, 

is Milalai, where parrots in groves flowing with honey, 
hearing the sound of famed pundits 

daily reciting the sacred texts, 

explain the meaning of the chant. 


Ravana and Kailasa 


47. Appar IV.39.10 Aiyaru (Tiruvaiyaru) 


When the ignorant demon 
tried to lift the great hill, he felt faint; 


45. The second half of the verse refers to the Mahabharata episode of Arjuna's combat 
with Siva, who challenged him disguised as a hunter. “The depths of the universe / covered 
with flood waters”: the Atinam commentator takes “ir enum pilayam” to mean “the neth- 
erworld” (patala) (cf. Tévaram Atinam edition). “Rude”: “tutiyutai,” rough, aggressive, 
insulting. 

47, 48. These two verses are typical of the final verse in Appar’s hymns, which he regu- 
larly dedicates to the legend of Ravana's effort to uproot Mount Kailasa (see illus. 11). In 
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ROMS ae ere ere 
seeing his pain, the wise god 
pressed down with his little toe, till 
the demon was crushed, 
and fell down on the earth; 
yet when he gained wisdom, 
the Lord who dwells as honey in Aiyaru 
blessed him with his grace. 


48, Appar 1V.80.10  Koyil (Tillat) 


When the arrogant demon, 

proud of the strength of his arms, 

roared, and lifted the great hill 

with his mountainous shoulders, 

the spouse of the mountain’s daughter, 

the Lord of Tillai’s beautiful Ampalam hall, 
laughed, and bore down with his toe 

to crush the’demon’s ten crowned heads. 

1, who have seen that toe with these eyes, 
have nothing left to see. 


49, Campantar 1.72.8 Kutantaik Karonam 


The Lord first bore down on the mountain 

with the tip of his sweet-smelling foot, 

crushing the many hill-like shoulders 

and all ten heads of the proud and terrible demon. 
Then, pleased to hear him sing the sacred hymn, 
he granted him a bright sword. 

Such is the Lord of Karonam shrine 

in cool Kutantai 

upon Ponni’s fertile banks. 


ow PSR da Oe SS oe 
the Téevaram hymns as a whole, and in Appar’s verses in particular, Ravana appears as the 
paradigm for the repentant sinner who is redeemed by the infinite grace of the Lord. Appar’s 
special fondness for the Ravana myth is perhaps explained by his feelings of guilt regarding 
his past as a Jain monk; the saint’s sense of identification with Ravana comes across very 
powerfully in his hymns, The Tamil tradition has tended to treat Ravana with greater sym- 
pathy than have the other regional traditions of India; Ravana has even been featured as the 
“hero” of the Ramayana story in recent interpretations of the epic. For a discussion of the 
role of the demon-devotee in Tamil myth, see Shulman, Tamil Temple Myths, ch. 5. 

49. “Sacred hymn”: “wraiydr kitam,” the melodious Vedic (Saman) chant. Karonam: San- 
skrit “Kayardhana,.” one of the shrines associated with the Pasupata sect. 
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50. Appar IV.19.11  Ariir (Tiruvariir) 


He bore down with his precious toe, so that 

the cloud-covered mountain shook, 

and the shoulders of the invincible warrior, 

the wicked demon, were crushed, 

and red streams of blood from his wounds 

bathed his frame, while the Lord himself 

wore the cool powder of milk-white ash on his chest. 
I saw that Lord in Arar. 


51. Appar V1L.310 


1 

He cured my disease and took me for his own, 
he took Atikai Virattanam for his domain. 

He severed the head of Brahmi, god of the lotus seat, 
and took the skull for his begging bowl. 

He drained all the blood 

from arrogant Vamana’s giant frame, 

took up the deer in his left hand, 

and the battle-axe in the right. 

The skullbearer took Kama’s body with a glance, 
and from Kannappan he took loving service. 


3 

He wears a crown of matted hair, 

bears the waxing moon and the winding snake 
on his head. 

He wears the ringing anklet 


50. “Invincible”: “turicappor,” “tireless in combat.” 

51. This is a hymn in which the poet builds the entire hymn around the shades of meaning 
of a verb. The key word in this poem is “kontar,” “he took” (from kol, “to take"). Appar 
contrasts the things Siva has taken from him—his disease, ignorance, himself—with the 
objects he has taken from others, in the context of myth. The mythological references in- 
clude: the decapitation of Brahma and the burning of Kama, the god of Love (v. 1), Siva’s 
drinking of Visnu’s blood (v. 1) and his subsequent wandering over the universe in his form 
as Kankala, with the skeleton of Visnu’s doorkeeper slung over his shoulder. Verse 3 con- 
tains one of the few references in the Tevaram to “muyalakan” (apasmarapurusa, “the de- 
mon of forgetfulness or ignorance”), the dwarflike figure on whose body Siva dances as 
Nataraja, Lord of the Dance. In the same verse, Appar refers to Siva as Harihara, the form 
in which he is united with Visnu (Mal). The ““Cuntaran” of verse 5 is probably the mythical 
Alalacuntaran who was said to have been born on earth as the poet-saint Cuntaramurtti. 
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and the sounding hero’s band on his legs, 
he cast defiant muyalakan under his foot. 
In his right hand he bears the sharp battle-axe, 
and holds Mal in loving embrace 
in the left half of his frame. 
He carries a bundle of bones on his shoulder, 
and the tuti drum in his hand, 
He cured my painful disease and took possession of me. 


re pierced Andhaka with his sharp trident, 

and yoked the sacred Vedas as horses to his chariot. 
He took Cuntaran for his fanbearer and friend, 

and the burning-ground as stage for his dance. 

He bent the Mandara mountain into his bow, 

and took Makalan for his gatekeeper. 

He revealed himself in the Veda and Agama texts, 

ended my days as a Jain, and took me for his own. 


x) 


He cut off the head of the sacrifice, 

and took Bhaga’s eye. 

He knocked off the Aditya’s teeth, 

and severed the head of the arrogant priest 

of the rite. 

He cut off powerful Agni’s arm, 

and the foot of mighty Yama, guardian of the sacrifice, 
and he kicked at the Moon. 

Thus he destroyed insolent Daksa’s sacrifice, 
striking fear into every heart. 

He is the pure one who has taken me for his own. 


52. Appar IV.14 TacarurRANAM (THE TEN MyYTHs) 


1 

When the Himalayan gods let go 

of the snake coiled around the great hill, 
and ran in fear as the poison, 


wee he IN RPS SSSI Be a 2 A 0 IS See ed 
“In the Veda and Agama”: “tantiramantirattaray”; cf. Campantar 1.61.3 (“mantirattan 
tantirattan”) and Appar VI.268.8 (Poem 118). Verse 9 is devoted to a detailed description 
of Siva’s destruction of the sacrifice conducted by his arrogant father-in-law Daksa. In this 
verse, ] have taken “mecca viyattiran” as referring to the officiating priest. Appar also 
refers several times to his reconversion to Saivism. 

$2. In this hymn Appar celebrates ten important myths in the Tamil Saiva tradition. v. 3. 
“The six faiths’: the six sectarian groups in the Hindu classical tradition, each taking a 
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darker than Tirumal’s body, 

shot out in a powerful stream 

and burned the sky, 

they cried: “Save us, O Lord!” 

The one who was moved to compassion, 
and devoured the deadly poison, 

to shield them from harm, 

is the King of the highest gods. 


2 

When the roaring flood waters 
rose and covered the great worlds, 
a column arose on earth, that was 
the Supreme Deity itself; 

then Brahma and Mal, 
exclaiming, ‘He is incomparable 
bowed on both sides, having found 
neither head nor foot of the Great One, 
the first and highest God, 

who took form as Siva— 

He is our only refuge. 


3 

Before the creation of Time, 

measured in days and eons, 

the fiery god stood as the One, 

then became the three gods 

and took form as the six faiths. 

He it was who swallowed 

earth with heaven and all seven worlds, 
became the dwarf, 

the infant who floated on the banyan leaf, 
and the high god to all these— 

That Lord is our only refuge. 


” 


pe este ete hs CE 
particular deity for the center of its cultic focus. Other possible interpretations: six different 
religious traditions; six sects within Saivism (akaccamayam); the six “schools” (darsana) of 
Indian philosophy. This verse presents the Tamil Saiva conception of creation, with Siva 
playing the supreme role, as the material cause of the universe as well as its creator and 
animating principle. In this progression, Siva is precosmic Being and the three cosmic gods, 
as well as the Supreme Deity. It is in this sense that Visnu’s deeds of becoming the dwarf 
and the infant are attributed to Siva. See the discussion of the sixfold classifications and of 
creation from the Saiva Siddhanta point of view in Sivaraman, Saivism, chs. 1, 3. v. 5. Ari: 
Visnu, Mal. v. 10: This myth of Tirumal’s worship of Siva is often narrated in the Tévaram 
hymns. 
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When all seven worlds, high heaven, 
and earth with its long seashores and mountains, 
were oppressed, the Himalayan gods 
sang his praise, 

lifting up their hands in prayer. 

The god who dances with fire 

then split open the body 

of the fleeing demon Taraka 

and danced the great dance 

to quench his undying fury— 

His feet are our only refuge. 


5 

When the three citadels, unmoored, 

flew about wreaking destruction 

in heaven and on earth, 

oppressed by their assault, 

the frightened gods, led by Ari himself, 

sought his protection. 

Then, moved to compassion, the gracious savior 
kindled his deadly arrow with fire, 

shot fire from the snake that was his bowstring, 
bent his mountain-bow to its fullest, 

and reduced the citadels to ashes— 

He is our only refuge. 


6 

It was the day that dark-hued, red-eyed Death 
with curved white tusks and flaming hair 
came looking for him: 

as he performed the morning worship 

with fresh flowers, Kala came near, 

and pursued with his life-grabbing noose 
the boy who fled in fear. 

The Lord’s feet which sent that Death 

to his own end 

are the feet that the gods worship and praise 
and place on their heads. 


> 


Seeing the terrible fate of the Himalayan gods, 
of the frightened Lord of the Sacrifice, 
of Fire and of the Moon, 
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who came for their share of the offering 

at pious Daksa’s great sacrifice, 

Ayan and Mal, themselves gripped by fear, 
withdrew, begging, “Forgive our ignorance 
and other faults,” 

and the fire-hued Lord emerged victorious. 
To see and know the feet 

of that Lord, my Father, is the way. 


8 

When the Goddess, lady of all blessings, 

ran up to him in play 

and covered his eyes with her hands, 

darkness engulfed all seven worlds, 

and to dispel the dark, an eye 

blossomed on his forehead; upon which, 

the frightened young woman 

uncovered the other eyes, and begged for mercy. 
The three-eyed god who then graciously opened 
his moon- and blazing sun-eyes 

is our only refuge. 


9 

At Indra’s command, impelled by cloud-dark Mal, 
the god with five arrows 

conjured up spring in the sugar-cane grove, 

with cooing cuckoos and a soft breeze. 

When Madana had shot his flower arrow at him, 
fire blazed forth from the forehead-eye 

of our fire-hued father, 

burning to ashes the god’s handsome form, 

and terrifying the Himalayan gods— 

The Lord is our only refuge. 


10 

When Tirumal, missing a single flower 

of the thousand lotuses needed for the rite, 

offered his eye in place of the flower, much pleased, 
our Father, the Lord, gave the god of the ocean 

the mighty wheel of deadly power 

that he had once with great effort 

set spinning with his bright foot, 

till it split open the demon’s heart. 

That Lord is our only refuge. 
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11 

“Your swift chariot will not run on Kailasa hill, 
give up your bravado, 

Don’t urge me on! Don’t break the sacred Law!” 
Harshly chiding the charioteer who spoke thus to him, 
the demon commanded: “Drive on!” 

When, going faster forward, 

he reached the hill and tried to lift it, 

his head and shoulders cracked and gave way, 
crushed by the toe of my Lord’s foot, 

which my heart remembers. 


$3. Appar lV.73 Cérai 


1 


After the daughter of rich Himalaya 
had parted from him, 

he married her again 

for her many arduous penances 

and gave her half of himself, 

taking on a glorious new form. 

He is our treasure in Cérai, 

shrine of the good path. 


) 


Falling for the wiles 

of wicked Jains who do not have the discrimination 
to see the Truth as it is, 

I took their words for true, 

and wallowed in them, 

till he wrenched me free, took possession of me, 


53. The ninth verse of this hymn is not available. “Cenneri,” in the refrain of the hymn 
(“cenneric celvandr”), is the name of the shrine at Cérai. The word also means “the good 
path,” the path to release through total devotion to Siva in the Tamil Saiva mode. The 
“treasure” is, of course, release, but in the context of devotion, it is Siva himself as the 
desired goal. v. 1. Appar relates the story of Siva’s marriage to Uma or Parvati. Daksa’s 
daughter Sati, wife of Siva, committed suicide at Daksa’s sacrifice, embittered by her father’s 
insulting treatment of her husband. She was reborn as Parvati, daughter of the mountain 
Himalaya, and gained Siva for her husband after performing severe penance, involving 
many ascetic practices. The wedding of Siva and Parvati is the subject of Kalidasa’s Sanskrit 
epic poem Kursérasambhava and is a popular subject in South Indian temple sculpture and 
iconography. v. 2. “Wicked Jains”: “kuntar”” The word “kuntar?’ which the poets fre- 
quently use to describe the Jain and Buddhist monks, can mean either “scoundrels, wicked 
men,” or “fat, degenerate men.” 
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healed me of earthly sickness and the disease 
_ of existence itself. 
He is our treasure in Cérai, 
shrine of the good path. 


3 

He willingly went to the dreadful forest 

as the hunter who defeated in combat 

Arjuna of the long bow, and thus favored him, 
for he had stood for a long time 

in single-minded penance 

and worshipped his God’s feet. 

He is our treasure in Cérai, 

shrine of the good path. 


4. 

For Bhagiratha 

who had performed strict penance, 
firmly subduing the five senses, 

he bore lightly on his red hair 

the Ganges which descended with force 
in many angry streams. 

He is our treasure in Cérai, 

shrine of the good path. 


S 

The young man who piled the sand high 
and poured fresh milk on his God with love, 
cut off the foot of his father who had 
kicked out at the Lord. 

Right then, Siva gave to the boy 

the good name 

“beautiful Cantican, the ‘angry one.’ ” 

He is our treasure in Cérai, 

shrine of the good path. 


6 

As terrible Bhairava of the end of Time 
bearing the flashing trident 

and the drum with the deafening roar, 
he flayed the elephant 

and laughed aloud, terrifying Uma. 

He is our treasure in Cérai, 

shrine of the good path, 
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When the Himalayan gods surrounded our Lord, 
strewed flowers, praised him, and cried, “Save us!” 
at once he graciously went forth, 

to burn in an instant, with terrible flames, 

the three solid citadels in the sky. 

He is our treasure in Cérai, 

shrine of the good path. 


8 

Making him who once created 

this entire universe, and Mal himself, cry: 
“You are our sole Lord!” 

and beg for mercy, and praise him, 
he showed himself 

as infinite light, red fire, a column 
of which they could tell 

neither beginning nor end. 

He is our treasure in Cérai, 

shrine of the good path. 


10 

When the demon of unequaled power 

tried to lift the great hill 

and felt his majestic heads 

and strong shoulders give way, 

moved to love, he cried, “My Lord,” 

and the Lord gently lifted his flower-soft foot 
to show his grace. 

He is our treasure in Cérai, 

shrine of the good path. 


$4, Campantar 1.75 Vertkuru (Cirkali) 


1 
My Lord who kicked fierce Death, 


and sent him, howling for dear life, to death, 
when he fell upon the boy 


54. In verse 2 Campantar refers to the origin legend of the temple in Cirkali. According 
to this legend, the tower of this divine temple rose above the cosmic flood that engulfed the 
universe. Seated in a boat made of the primal syllable “Aum” (pranava), Siva and Uma 
approached the s:kharaz (peak) of the temple and moored their boat there. The story ac- 
counts for the name “Téniyappar” given to the Lord in Cirkali: “toni? means “‘a boat.” 
Tonipuram (“arty of the boat”) ts one of the twelve names of Cirkali. v. 7. Campantar 
describes the burning of Kama, when the Love-god tried to disturb the Lord’s yogic medi- 
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who worshipped his God with flowers 
every day at dawn 

is Uma’s lover who loves Venkuru’s shrine 
set among seaside groves 

which the tide embraces every day, 
bringing with it coral and conch shell; 
and here he abides. 


2 

He shares his body with the Goddess; 

he wears the moon and snake on his matted red hair; 
melodiously he sings the modes, and dances 
as he goes on his begging rounds; 

my Lord reveals his gracious will. 

He loves Venkuru’s temple 

now descended to earth, 

having once risen high and touched heaven, 
as it floated on the Ocean’s cosmic flood 
which covered earth and reached the sky; 
and here he abides. 


3 

The formless one took form 

as a rough, wild hunter. 

For the Goddess’ sake he first fought, 
and then kindly gave Arjuna his desire. 
He loves Venkuru 

where the woods brim with honey, 
flower pollen blinds the eye, 

and bees sing the Néricai mode; 

and here he abides. 


4 

On his matted hair he wears the konrat, vanni, erukku, 
mattam, kivilam, and other flowers swarming with bees. 
Riding his bull, while his goblins sound 

the kotukotti and kutamula drums, 

he tunefully sings and chants the Veda. 


tation. Here the incident is connected to §iva’s form as Yoga-daksinamitrti, “the Lord whe 
is the yogi and Teacher.” In verse 11 there is a play on the two meanings of the word “vi 
manamt” (the peaked tower of a temple; the aerial cars of the gods). “High heaven”: “vi- 
yanulaku,” the great world of the gods. “Nanacampantan, to whom the Vedas were Te- 
vealed”: Campantar describes himself as “nanniyanulan,” “he whom the texts reached.” It 
is reasonable to take this as a reference to the revelation of Vedic learning to him as the child 


prodigy. 
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With the Ganges’ stream in his hair, 
moon-crowned, Goddess Uma at his side, 
he desires Venkuru; 

and here he abides. 


5 

With matted hair, his body ash-smeared, 

the takkai drum slung in a bundle on his shoulder, 
he goes from house to house, begging, 

and steals the women’s hearts with his charm. 
The tridentbearer shares his body with Uma, 
whose cool eyes are long like kayal fish. 
Seated on his bull, his band of spirits around him, 
he rides to Venikuru, 

the place that he loves; 

and here he abides. 

6 

He loves Venkuru, where, at night, 

waves dash against the shore, and scatter 
shells and oysters on the sand, 

which burst open and yield precious pearls, 
driving the darkness out. 

Everywhere in this town, the sky is clouded 
with fragrant smoke from the holy sacrifices 
of brahmins who preserve the noble Vedas; 
and here he abides. 


7 

When the mad elephant rushed upon Uma 
who is slender as a creeper, 

he swiftly seized him and flayed his hide 

to dispel her fear. 

This is the wise teacher 

who sat in the shade of the sacred banyan tree, 
calmly teaching the sacred Law, 

when the god with the sugar-cane bow 

came there to disturb him, 

and he reduced Kama to ashes with a glance. 
He loves Venkuru, 

and here he abides. 

8 


This is the Lord who bore down hard with his toe 
on the many heads and shoulders of the evil demon, 
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to crush him when he tried to lift Kailasa hill, 
and then gave him a flashing sword. 
The Lord with the matted red hair 
adorned with beautiful blossoms 
of kortkam and cerunti, konrai and kavilam, 
loves the shrine of Venkuru 
fragrant with the golden flowers of the vérkai; 
and here he abides. 


9 

Trying to measure the form of our Lord 
with the river in his hair, 

Brahmi, flying into high heaven, 

and Ari, digging deep in earth, 

searched in vain; 

but the three-eyed god 

with his beautiful body smeared with ash, 
even while the gods in heaven worship him, 
desires to take us alone in love. 

He loves Venkuru’s shrine, 

and here he abides. 


10 

He can’t be found in the false doctrines 

of the heretic Jain and Buddhist monks. 

These are his gracious acts: 

For the sake of the Goddess 

he smashed cruel Daksa’s sacrifice; 

and he willingly chose the frightful disguise 

of the hunter who goes with his foul.dogs in the forest, 
terrifying men with his call. 

He loves Venkuru, 

and here he abides. 

11 
Nanacampantan, to whom the Vedas were revealed, 
has composed and sung 

these ten good verses 

on the Lord who loves Venkuru and abides here 
out of love for its temple tower 

that touches the sky. 

The gods will bring celestial cars 

for those who dance, 

and sing this hymn in musical modes, 

with love for Siva, 

and they will reign as kings in high heaven. 


bon 
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SECTION Il 


Koyil, Arar: Beloved Abodes 


The shrine is a center in more senses than one: it is situated at the center 
of the sacred landscape in a palpable manner; it is, at the same time, iden- 
tified with the center or navel of the universe, the spot through which 
passes the axis mundi linking heaven, earth, and the nether regions.! In 
this section, beginning with the Tévaram descriptions of the shrine as sa- 
cred center, we move to the sacred geography of the Tamil Saivas. We 
have noted that this early Tamil devotional poetry is distinguished by its 
preoccupation with particular sacred places, with Tamil towns and land- 
scapes. The poets’ descriptions of the activities and lore associated with 
such sacred sites have become part of the very conception of them. 

To the Nayanars, the temple or shrine (Rdyil) is the place at which God 
has graciously chosen to manifest himself; it is his beloved (ukanta, me- 
viya, ntayanta) abode (itam). He is happily and graciously (initu) estab- 
lished (amarntar, uraivar) there. In concrete terms, and in keeping with 
its origin in the Tamil cult of the king (k6), the temple is a palace (koyil, 
a king’s house), a dwelling of monumental proportions.? The conception 
of the temple as palace continued to be productive in South Indian temple 
building for centuries after the age of the Nayanars, as is obvious from 
the increasingly elaborate temple complexes, some of them resembling 
fortified cities and housing several subshrines within a series of walls 


' For the ideas of sacred space as the “space at the center’’ of the universe, and of the 
shrine as the sanctified image of the cosmos, see Mircea Eliade, The Sacred and the Profane: 
The Nature of Religion, translated from the French by Willard R. Trask (New York: Harper 
& Row, 1959), ch. 1. For center symbolism in relation to the Tamil temple, consult Shul- 
man, Tamil Temple Myths, ch. 2. 

2 See my discussion of the conception of God as king in Tamil bhakti, in Part One, Chap- 
ter 3 above. Also refer to A. Appadurai, Worship and Conflict under Colonial Rule: A South 
soe an Cambridge South Asian Studies 27 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 

ein er BS : 
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(Chidambaram, Maturai, Tiruvarar). Although it is not appropriate to 
go into the details of the historical development of architectural style in 
the South Indian temple here, it is important to note the fundamental 
elements of the temple as it evolved in the days of the Nayanars, during 
which the Pallavas actively pioneered in the building of structural temples 
in stone (karrali; from kal, stone, rock; and taji, temple), and subsequent 
developments in the Cola and Pantiya temples, that contributed to the 
ideal structural image of the temples which dot the Tamil landscape to- 
day, At the core of the Siva shrine is the small, dark cell, the sanctum, 
called garbhagrha (“womb-house”), generally on a square plan, which 
houses the liga (see illus. 5). Above it rises a pyramidal superstructure 
crowned by a curvilinear structure of varying design, The term “vimana,” 
“that which is proportionally measured out,” usually refers to this central 
shrine structure comprising the garbhagrha and its superstructure (see il- 
lus, 13). The curvilinear structure at the top is called “sikhara” (mountain 
peak)? These, along with the mandapa hall in front of the entrance, 
formed the basic features of the fully developed Pallava structural temple 
of the age of the Nayanars and after. Among the more elaborate features 
of the South Indian temple are the detached mandapa (hall; Tamil mau- 
tapam),* matil (Tamil “wall’”), multiple prakaras (walkways, corridors), 
subshrines for minor deities, the gopuras (Tamil kopuram, high-towered 
gateways),® and the separate shrine for the Goddess (originally called 


* The four principal shrines located in the Tiruvarar complex are: the Pankoyil or Malat- 
tanam; Tyagaraja temple; Araneri; and Paravai-un-mantali. The three poets dedicated 
hymns to each of these temples, excepting the Tyagaraja shrine. For a survey of the devel- 
opment of the Tiruvarir temples, see Balasubrahmanyam, Early Chola Temples, pp. 192- 
97. A detailed study of the Gangaikondacholisvaram temple in the city of Gangaikondaco- 
lapuram may be found in Balasubrahmanyam, Middle Chola Temples, ch. 4. 

* For a detailed discussion of the historical development and symbolism of the parts of 
the Hindu temple, see Stella Kramrisch’s classic study, The Hindu Temple, 2 vols. (Calcutta: 
University of Calcutta, 1946; reprint, Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1976). On vienana, see 1: 
131-34; stkhara: 1: 181-82. Balasubrahmanyam, Early Chola Temples, provides a sketch 
ot the component parts of a vimana (the tenth-century Miivarkéyil in Korumpalir). 

* Great, semidetached halls became a feature of most of the important shrine complexes. 
Cuntarar is said to have had a vision of the sixty-two saints in the “Teévaciriyan™ (Sanskrit 
devasraya?) hall. Cékkilar inaugurated the Periya puranam in the “Ayirakkal” (Thousand- 
pillared) hall at the temp!e in Chidambaram. 

* Itis important to note that the most striking and imposing feature of South Indian tem- 
ples after A.p. 1000 (the date of the Brihadiévara temple in Tanjore) is not the central vi- 
mana but the great gite towers, the gopuras that punctuate the walls of the enclosure. Stella 
Krammisch points out that “taken as a whole, the South Indian Temple . . . in the centuries 
of its greatest expansion . .. is a hypaethral temple, an open air sacred enclosure, with high 
walls, be they as many as seven, marked in the four directions by Gopuras whose height 
decreases towards the centre, where the main temple is marked by its position” (Kramrisch, 
Hiidu Temple, p. 203). 
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“Kamakkottam”),’ In the conception and relative disposition of the var- 
ious parts of the Tamil temple we see a regional reflex of the many mean- 
ings of the Hindu temple as “the body and house of God,” as mountain, 
cave, and model of the cosmos. The cosmic symbolism is most powerfully 
and simply present in the basic requirement for all Tamil temples: each 
temple must have a body of water (a river or a tank (Sanskrit tirtha, a 
sacred ford, a place of pilgrimage]), a specific local tree (Tamil talaviruk- 
sam) and the “mountainous” body of the shrine itself, together repre- 
senting the archetypal tree, rock, and water that survived the cosmic 
flood.® 

Other than the vimana, the Tévaram poets do not often mention the 
architectural features of the temple, Yet they are very careful to distin- 
guish among types of shrines and refer to particular temples by the appro- 
priate technical terms: thus the temple at Miyaccir is called an “ian- 
koyil” (a temporary or newly built shrine) and the one at Katantai 
(Pennakatam) is called “tiikanaimatam” (an apsidal temple, with a ga- 
japrstha [“elephant’s back”) vimdna).? Such references indicate the vari- 
ety of “temples,” ranging from simple, natural shrines in remote places to 
elaborate brick and rock-cut structures, that the Nayanars must have 
come across in their travels. Such names as the Little Ampalam hall (Cir- 
rampalam) in Tillai no doubt refer back to the public worship halls of the 
Tamils, such as the manru and potiyil of Cankam times. 

In several hymns the Tévaram poets refer to local legends and the origin 
myths of the shrine that is featured in the hymn.!° Describing the linguis- 
tic origin of place names is a common motif in the hymns, Campantar 
devotes an entire hymn to the folkloric etymology of the twelve names of 
Cirkali (Poem 104). 

The Nayanars’ conception of the sacred place or “‘place of pilgrimage” 
(pati, kséttiram) includes in its scope the larger settlement within which 
the shrine is situated. These sacred sites, as we have seen above, vary in 
size and prominence. From the poet’s descriptions we gather that while 
some shrines which they visited were found in remote places, others were 
great urban centers of government, trade, and culture. Kanchipuram, 
Maturai (the Pallava and Pantiya capitals), and Tiruvarar (Cola cultural 


7 On the significance of a separate shrine for the Goddess, see Shulman, Tamil Temple 
Myths, pp. 221-23. 


* Ibid., p. 47. 
* On the special features of the Miyaccur and Pennakatam temples, see Balasubrahman- 


yam, Early Chola Temples, pp. 190-91. Balasubrahmanyan points out that both shrines 
found at Miyacciir today (the apsidal, main temple and the Ilankéyil shrine) must have been 
extant in the time of the Nayanars since Appar’s hymn in Miyaccir is dedicated to the 
Ilankoyil, while Campantar sings of the deity in the main shrine. 

'® David Shulman summarizes and analyzes the later Tamil puranic versions of these local 
legends in Tanzil Temple Myths. 
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center), were shrine centers of the latter type. The Nayanars dedicated a 
large number of poems to these and other preeminent shrine centers. The 
growing popularity of the Tamil Saiva cult, and the travels and hymns of 
the Nayanars themselves, were catalysts to the growth in the cultic and 
general cultural importance of shrines such as Tillai, whose names sug- 
gest connections with the wilderness."! To the Tamil Saivas there is magic 
in the very names of Siva’s places. Campantar, Appar, and Cuntarar, and 
other Nayanars wrote lists or catalogues of holy places, entire hymns 
filled with the sonorous names of Siva’s abodes.!? The organic nature of 
the association of the sacred place with the presence of Siva is emphasized 
in alliterative formulae in which the name of the Lord (unique to a partic- 
ular shrine) is coupled with the name of the place. Such names as “ma- 
raikkaturai manalar” (the bridegroom in Maraikkatu), “salapatiyul 
manikkam” (the ruby in Malapati), and “amattiir annal” (the Lord in 
Amiattir) reveal more than the Tamil sense of aesthetic delight in the 
sounds of the language. 

I noted in Part One that, out of the 274 shrines they visited or sang 
about, the Nayanars.dedicated the largest number of hymns to shrines in 
the Cola region (Cdlanatu), the venue of their most extensive travels. In 
this region, Kali or Cirkali, Campantar’s birthplace, commands the larg- 
est number of hymns. Campantar alone sang 67 out of the 71 patikams 
to Siva at this site. The Cola shrine center of Tiruvarir (see illus. 13) 
stands next, with 37 hymns, 23 of them by Appar. By contrast, Tillai or 
Puliyare Cirrampalam (Chidambaram, the “Koyil” of later times) re- 
ceives only 11 songs. Campantar also favored Vilimilalai; he composed 
15 out of the 24 hymns this site receives. Tiruvaiyaru (Aiyaru) and Itai- 
marutir follow, with 18 and 12 patikams each. In the Natunatu region, 
Appar sang 16 out of a total of 18 songs dedicated to Atikai Virattanam, 
the place of his conversion. Maturai, in the Pantiya kingdom, receives 11 
hymns. Cuntarar alone dedicated a hymn to Aficaikkalam in the Céra 
region, and Campantar and Cuntarar together sang three patikams to the 
Sri Lankan shrines of Tirukkénamalai and Matottam (Kéticcuram). Five 
different shrines in the Pallava center of Kanchipuram receive a total of 


11 “Tillai” is the ancient name of the shrine at Chidambaram, deriving from “sillai,’ the 
sacred tree of the shrine. It is said that this sacred place was once a forest of tillaé trees. 

2 Campantar II.175, Poem 71; Cuntarar VII.47, Poem 72. Prior to these poets, the Na- 
yanar Aiyatikal Katavarkon had produced the Kséttirat tiruvenpa (“the holy Venpa stanzas 
on the sacred places”), Tirzenurat XI. 

8 David Shulman (Tans! Temple Myths, p. 139) suggests that “the frequent alliteration 
of place names with the names of the local goddess” shows that the goddess is intimately 
connected with the soil. The alliterative connection that the saints routinely make between 
the names of Siva and his abodes indicates that to them, Siva, as much as the Goddess, is a 
deity of the soil, a god of the place. See my discussion of alliteration in the hymns, Part One, 
Chapter S. 
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17 hymns, out of which Kacci Ekampam (the Ekamranatha shrine) gets 
12. Of the remaining shrines, the sites favored by all three saints receive 
between 4 and 9 hymns each.4 

The poets’ descriptions of sacred places are, by and large, formulaic, 
emphasizing through conventional metaphors their beauty, abundance, 
and prosperity. Like the itinerant bards of the Cankam tradition, the 
Nayanars exalt their patron and king by praising his land and its delights. 
Descriptions of lush gardens and fields alternate with cityscapes in which 
“tall mansions touch the clouds.” The larger among Siva’s sacred towns 
are inhabited by beautiful women and pious men who throng the streets 
on festival days. Centers like Campantar’s native Cirkali are described as 
“walled cities” (kannatainta matir piramapuram).'5 The description of 
Tillai, Vilimilalai, Marukal, and Cenkattafikuti attest to the antiquity of 
these towns as brahmin settlements (brahbmadeya). Appar, Cuntarar, and 
Campantar also connect particular villages and towns with figures in 
Tamil Saiva cult history: Kalatti (Kalahasti) is the town of the hunter- 
saint Kannappar; Appati and Céynalir are associated with Canticar; Ti- 
rukkatavir with Markandeya; and Anaikka with King Kéccenkanan. 
The three saints themselves have special connections with certain towns. 
As already mentioned, Campantar sang 67 hymns to Siva in Cirkali, his 
native town. Several of Appar’s poems set in Atikai Virattanam have au- 
tobiographical references, as do Cuntarar’s poems to Siva in Tiruvarar, 
Orriyar, and Venneynallir.'® 

A large number of Tevaram verses are constructed according to a for- 
mula in which one half of the verse is devoted to a description of the 
natural landscape of the sacred place; occasionally entire hymns are 
framed with this formula. In such “landscape” poems the agricultural 
landscape of the Kaveri Delta dominates, and the Kaveri or some local 
river figures as an important feature of the description. To some extent, 
the Nayanars attempt to correlate the five landscapes of Cankam poetry 
with shrines in appropriate settings: temples in hill towns such as Anna- 
malai, Kalatti, Kurralam, and Mutukunru (Vrddhacalam) become occa- 
sions for the use of kurifici (hill) landscape conventions, and seashore 
towns such as Irdméccuram, Valafculi, Caykkatu (Pimpukdar), Cirkali, 
Mayilai, and Maraikkatu (Vedaranyam) are the arena for verses in the 
neytal (seashore) subgenre. 

Appar, Cuntarar, and Campantar refer to a limited number of land- 
scape details from the vast repertoire of the Cankam poems; the conven- 


14 See Appendix A for statistics on sacred places to which five or more hymns were dedi- 


cated. 
18 Campantar I1.176.11. 
16 See Section IV below. 
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tions used also tend to be narrower in their suggestive power.” Through 
their stereotyped and diffuse allusions to flora and fauna and to classical 
landscape types the Tévaram poets aim at creating a general atmosphere 
of lush natural beauty. In the typical description all is cool, green, and 
therefore beautiful (tax-, pai-, am-). The air is thick with the cloying fra- 
grance of the jasmine (mullai) and other flowers blossoming in shady 
groves. Gardens overflow with honey; ripe plantains and falling coconuts 
muddy the rich fields full of sugar cane and rice. Riverine herons and 
egrets (ndrai, kuruku), the peacock (mayil), the green parrot (Rili), and 
the sweet-voiced kuyil inhabit the gardens and woods; the streams and 
field canals teem with every kind of fish (kayal, cél, valai, kentai). Occa- 
sionally we come across a description that has the authentic ring of actual 
experience, the vividness of scenes that may be encountered in the hills 
and fields of the Tamil countryside even today: hill tribeswomen shoot 
stones at parrots who come to eat the millet they are guarding; a buffalo, 
frightened by a falling coconut, blunders into a paddyfield. Such scenes 
are juxtaposed with fabulous descriptions of gems and pearls streaming 
from such sources as elephants, snakes, and stalks of bamboo on the hills. 

Because they are the beloved abodes of Siva, the temple, town, and 
landscape of the Tévaram hymns become the principal arenas of devo- 
tional activity for the Tamil Saivas. It is at these sacred centers that pil- 
grim-devotees gather, to see and experience the Lord in his exalted man- 
ifestations, to sing his praise, to perform his ritual worship, and to 
celebrate his great festivals. This community of devotees who congregate 
at the pati includes not only young men and women, Pasupata ascetics, 
pious brahmins, and dancers and singers but also gods and sages, demi- 
gods and legendary figures, even the animals of the forest.'® Drawing 
upon rich material from classical poetry, folklore, local legends, mythol- 
ogy, everyday life, and religious activity of various kinds, the poets of the 
Tevaram provide valuable insights into the processes by which the lore of 
sacred places developed in the Tamil Saiva tradition. The enduring appeal 
of the hymns for the Tamil Saivas, lies, of course, in their affective dimen- 
sion. One does not become a pilgrim to Siva’s abodes out of a sense of 
obligation, but out of an active and powerful love of these places, analo- 


gous to the love that draws the Lord himself to his abodes where “the loves 
to dwell.” 


© See my discussion of the difference between Cankam and Tévaram poems, Part One, 
Chapter 3. 


* See Appar IV.21 (Poem 98). 


1 The Temple 


(POEMS 55-68) 


55. Appar V1.309.5 


The unholy town where no temple stands, 

the town where men do not wear the holy ash, 

the town which does not resound with sacred song, 

the town which is not resplendent with many shrines, 

the town where the white conch is not reverently blown, 

the town where festive canopies and white flags are not seen, 

the town where devotees do not gather flowers for the worship rite, 
that town is no town, it is a mere wilderness. 


56. Cuntarar VIL41.3 Kacciir Alakkéyil 


You have many temples. 

Honoring them, singing their praise, 

I have been cured of confusion and karma, 

O master of the path that the gods do not know! 
O Lord, you sat under the spreading banyan tree 
and taught the sacred Law 

at the beautiful temple, the auspicious temple, 
the Alakkoyil temple 

in the northern part of cool Pankaccir town! 


57. Appar V1.247.1 Tiruvarur 


Was it the day you rose as the One 

praised by the universe 

or the day the one form became three? 

Was it the day you angrily quelled Death, 

or the day you burned Love to ashes with a glance? 
Was it the day you created heaven and earth 


56. Alakkéyil may be a reference to the origin of this and other shrines that are similarly 
named, as small shrines established under a banyan (dl-) tree. Siva is the “master of the path 
that the gods do not know” (“‘van6r ariyaneriyan”). He alone can show the path of release 
to his devotees, and they alone can receive his grace. “Confusion”: “al”; the effect of 


karma. 
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or the day you took the young deer 

and shared your self with the beautiful Goddess? 
Was it before or after these deeds 

that you took Tiruvartr for your shrine? 


$8, Campantar 1.4.11 Pukali (Cirkalt) 


They will be kings on heaven and earth, 

who can sing this melodious hymn 

which Nanacampantan, renowned scholar of the four Vedas 
and poet of good learning, 

has composed in praise of the blessed Lord 

who lives with the gentle Goddess in Pukali, 

exclaiming at the wonder of the Lord’s desire 

to dwell in its celestial temple. 


59. Appar V.125 — Miyacetir Ilankoyil 


1 

There are man-made temples 

and natural shrines, 

and temples of many other kinds; 

but see, here is a fine temple 

for Aran with the cool, matted red hair, 
who vanquished Death— 

the new shrine at Miyaccir, 


5 

How glorious is the new shrine 

at holy Miyacciir 

for the red-hued Lord 

who dances holding all-devouring fire, 
frightening the fierce snakes that adorn him! 


6 

To this day, he will not leave 

the new shrine at Miyacciir 

where, along with the Goddess 
who wears a glittering girdle, 

he lives, wearing the crescent moon 
and garlands of flowers 


§9, Hankéyil: A newly built temple or a balalaya, a shrine to which the central image in 
a temple is moved while the temple is being renovated; a “temporary” abode. 
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entwined with the cool golden konrai 
on his red hair. 


The Lord’s Journeys 


60. ApparIV.19.5  Tiruvarir 


The Lord who wanders through many a fair town, 
decked out in lovely white bones, 

riding his white bull, 

finds such delight 

in the ancient city of Tiruvarir 

fragrant with sweet blue lilies, 

that he still dwells in the temple here, 

and will not leave. 


61. Appar VI.239.10 Tiruvarir 


In Nallir he danced for a long time, 

in Palaiyaru, mounted his white bull. 

He wandered begging in many towns, 
sojourned in Cérrir for the whole world to see, 
then hid in the shrine at Talaiyalankatu. 

He dwelt with delight in Peruvélir’s temple, 
halted in Patticcuram for the night, 

entered Manarkal, 

revealed himself in Cattankuti’s shrine, 

and swiftly reached Tiruvarur, 

where he stayed. 


62. Appar VI.216 PUKKA TIRUTTANTAKAM (THE TANTAKAM POEM OF 
THE Lorp’s ARRIVAL) Koyil (Tillai) 


1 

He lives in Marukal and Mayilappir, 

where the evening moon shines on wide streets; 
He who lives in Kotumuti in Konku, 


60. Appar refers to “piitk6yil,” the central shrine in the Tiruvariir temple complex. 

61. Siva’s journey can be traced along a cluster of shrines in Tanjore district. 

62. “Puliyair” or “Perumparrap puliyar” is yet another name for Tillai. Note the alliter- 
ation in “Marukal, Mayilappar,” “Kotumuti, Konku, Kurralam, ete.” v. 2, “Our unfailing 
wealth”: “poyyap porul,” release through Siva. 
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in Kurralam and in Kutamtkku, 

went to Kollamputir. The homeless wanderer 

stopped at Tarumapuram and Takkalir for many days. 
Then, smeared with shining white ash 

and surrounded by his band of spirits, 

he reached the Little Ampalam in Puliyir, 

and there he stayed. 


2, 

Our man of Nanipalli, who wears the snake at his waist, 
rode to Nallur, where he stopped for a while. 
He halted in Pactr for half a day, and went 
to Paritintyamam for twelve days. 

He spent seven days in Milalai on the river, 
ever filled with Vedic chant 

and the smoke of sacrifice. 

Our worldly pleasure, our unfailing wealth, 
then reached the Little Ampalam in Puliyar, 
and there he’stayed. 


63. Appar V1.272  Valampuram 


1 

See the Lord with the holy forehead-eye 

and the fierce snake around his arm, 

the Lord surrounded by all the gods, 

even the god dark as a sapphire, who once 
measured the universe, and the god of the Vedas! 
See how once, as I followed him, 

worshipping and singing with other sweet-voiced women, 
he went to Valampuram 

with broad highways and fertile fields, 

and stayed there. 


3 
The dear Lord who revealed 
his own fiery form on one side 
and the form of Ari on the other, 
seemed to enter the shrine 
of Tantoénri in Akkar, and yet, 
when I, a woman of evil karma, followed him, 
63. The speaker in this poem is a woman in love with Siva. Appar refers to the myth of 


the fiery liga in verse 1, and Siva’s form as Harihara (Ari-Hari; Aran—Hara), Visnu-Siva, 
in verse 3. 
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he had vanished without a trace. 

My Lord who wears the sacred thread 

and the hide on his beautiful ash-smeared frame, 

the chanter of the Veda, spoke lies, 

and_going to Valampuram, 

he stayed there. 


7 

He came to me dancing, dressed in silk, 

his coral body smeared with cool sandal paste, 
his tender feet hurting from the dance. 

I said: ““What town are you from, my Lord?” 
And then I wanted to die, 

for he stared wildly at me and made lying speeches 
as he walked in circles away from me, 

as if he were going to another town, 

till he reached Valampuram, 

and there he stayed. 


8 

He said, “‘My town is Palanam, 

home of many devotees, 

it is the ancient sacred town of Palanam, 
and it is Pacir as well. 

Going to good Nanipalli tonight, 

I will reach Nallaru tomorrow.” 

He named no single town as his own. 
Then the handsome ash-smeared Lord 
walked with a carefree stride, 

till he reached Valampuram 

with fine streets and rich fields, 

and there he stayed. 


Sing the Shrine! 


64. Campantar 1.8 Aviirp Pacupatiyiccaram 


1 

Sing the town where his lovers worship him, 

saying, “God of blessings, ash-smeared Lord of the hosts, 
he dwells in the hearts of his devotees, 

he wears the moon as a wreath on his head,” 


64, v. 2. “The beggar”: deriving attiyar from “atti,” Sanskrit arthin, “suppliant.” 
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the town of sweet-smelling groves 

and broad highways with palaces whose roofs touch the sky, 
and the ceaseless sound of hymns set to musical modes— 
O tongue, sing the shrine of Pacupatiyiccaram in Avir! 

2 

Sing the town where the Lord dwells with the Goddess, 
as his servants praise him, 

crying, ‘‘He gives us release! Age does not touch him! 
Dweller in Kanrappar, three-eyed god, 

the beggar who smashed Daksa’s sacrifice!” 

Sing the town where the gardens flow with pure honey 
from blossom clusters swarming with bees, 

and the temple resounds with devotional songs—_ 

O tongue, sing the shrine of Pacupatiyiccaram in Avir! 


» 
65, Campantar 1.80.7 Koyil (Tillai) 


They are the leaders of the world, 

who bow their head to the Little Ampalam shrine 
of the Lord whom the world praises 

as the destroyer of the citadels with his bow, 

as the god who is crowned with the rippling stream, 
and loves the mountain’s daughter 

who shares his form. 


66. Appar V.161 Kacci Ekampam 


1 

Rejoice, O heart, though you see 
nothing but the fruit of past deeds! 

End your misery! 

Wander as a devotee 

of Ekampam’s Lord with matted red hair 
adorned by flowers swarming with bees! 


6 


Banish darkness! Go worship with joined palms 
Ekampam in Kacci, 


66. Kacci Ekampam: The temple of Ekampan or Ekamranatha (colloquial Tamil “Ek- 
amparécuvarar”) in Kanchipuram (Kacci). v. 6. “Darkness”: “iru!” is anavamalam, the pri- 
mordial impurity that clings to the soul and prevents it from knowing its true nature. “Those 
who have renounced the world”: “parrilar,” “those who have renounced everything (except 
Siva), true devor ees.” Siva himself ts “arsenporul,” “the treasure that is rare, hard to attain, 
inv alusble” 
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abode of the Lord with curly red hair, 

the rare treasure who gives the blessings 

of wealth, and good family, and liberating grace 
to those who have renounced the world. 


67. Appar V.157 Nallam 


1 

When Yama’s men come to seize your life, 

O helpless ones, what can your kinsmen do? 
Praise the feet of Nallam’s Lord who rules us! 
Your misery will end. 


2 

I'll tell you of a way to end 

the pain of a life wasted in useless talk— 
go to Nallam, home of the naked god, 
fire-red one who smashed Daksa’s sacrifice. 


3 

Sinners, in vain do you lust after 

women with long braids, and become their slaves! 
To reach Siva, go to the Araneri shrine 

in holy Nallam, city of our Lord. 


4 
This body dear to you 

is worthless the moment life departs. 

Go to Nallam, sacred abode of Uma’s lord. 
That is our only good. 


5 

Before the tongue falters, and the body trembles, 

Sing Nallam, home of the Lord who rides on the white bull. 
Worship the Lord, keep company with his servants 

and shun the others. 


9 
Before your time on earth is spent, 
worship and sing as you can, 
Nallam, home of the king of brahmins who chant the Veda, 
Lord of Mal and Brahma of the lotus seat. 
67, v. 10. The poet puns on the name “Nallam,” deriving it from “ralla,” “good.” “Nalla 
nallam,” “Nallam, the place of blessing.” 
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10 

The good life is theirs, whose tongues can chant 
the good name of Nallam, sacred abode of the Lord 
who swiftly destroyed the strength of the demon 
whose shoulders are like hills. 


68, Campantar 1.59 Tivikanaimatam 


1 

You who seek a place to perform penance 

to end the chain of existence, 

which is nothing but birth and death and insidious disease, 
become servants at the shade of our Lord’s feet, 
worship Tinkanaimatam temple in Katantai 
surrounded by trenches and walls, 

where the sweet sound of Vedic chant 

rises in every house! 

5 

The shifting illusions of this life 

are transient, perishing with death. 

If you want to put an end to your confusion 

and reach the highest world, 

worship Katantai’s Tankanaimatam temple, 
place of healing, 

where devotees ceaselessly worship the Lord’s feet 
with his glorious names. 


6 

Before your senses are dulled and your hearing fails, 
before cataracts dim the eye, 

before grey hair and wrinkles appear, 

before the advent of old age, 

worship Katantai’s Tankanaimatam temple 

with its ancient river, 

abode of the Lord who shines like gold, 

and has the river in his matted red hair. 


10 
The penance which will end the wretchedness of existence 


68. Karantai is also known as Pennakatam. Tankanaimatam: The type of temple that has 
a gajaprstha vimana, a tower shaped like an elephant’s back. See Dorai Rangaswamy, Re- 
ligion and Philosophy, 1: 9. v. 10. “Jains who pluck out their hair.” Campantar refers to 
the Jain monks’ practice of denuding the scalp by plucking the hairs out in handfuls. See 
Poem 80, v. 10. 
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which is nothing but consuming hunger and disease, 
is to reject the lying nonsense 

spoken by the Jains who pluck out their hair 

and the Buddhist monks who wear the ochre robe, 
and to worship the abode 

of the Lord and his lovely Goddess, 

Katantai’s Tankanaimatam temple 

which will destroy your sin. 


2 The Lord’s Dear Town 


(POEMS 69-73) 


69, Cuntarar VIL78 Kétaram 


1 

Life is an illusion, 

all things end in dust. 

The sea of birth is a waste, 

the body is a trap made of hunger and disease. 
Do good deeds without delay, 

say “holy Kétaram,” 

place of him whose immense form 
sent Visnu with the long eyes 

and Brahma of the lotus seat 
searching above and below! 


6 

Are not the Lord’s temples sacred 

as places of pilgrimage? 

Go bathe in cool Kuruksetra, 

plunge in the Godavari and Kumari, 
reach enlightenment in the holy hills, 
both north and south, 

say ““Kétaram,” sacred place 

where the parrot feasts 

on the glossy plantain fruit! 


70. Campantar 1.45.12 Alanikatu (Tiruvalankatu) 


Those who know these verses 
which Nanacampantan of Canpai town, 


69, v. 1. “Pari”: “a trap, the body.” The word is used in the sense of “the body” in verse 
2 of this hymn. v. 6, Kuruksetra: the renowned battlefield of the Mahabharata epic, situated 
in North India; a place of pilgrimage. The Godavari flows through central India. On the 
mythical river Kumari, see Shulman, Tamil Temple Myths, p. 54. “Holy hills”: “ciparopa- 
tam” (Sanskrit Sriparvata), Srisailam, South Indian counterpart of Kailasa. In Cuntara- 
murtti Tévaram, the commentator A. Comacuntaram Cettiyar takes “talicalaikal ravama- 
vatu tammaip peril anré” to mean “temples and holy places will yield the fruit of penance 
only if the worshipper has taken refuge in Siva.” 

70. Alankare: “Forest of banyan trees.” Banyan trees put out hanging roots that eventu- 
Tees, which form a colony; they also live to a great age. 
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where the streets are fragrant with sandal paste, 
has sung through the Lord’s grace, 

in praise of our god 

in lovely, cool Palaiyanir Alankatu, 

will turn every place they visit 

into a place of pilgrimage. 


71. Campantar 11.175 TiruvORKKOvAI (THe ANTHOLOGY OF SACRED PLACES) 


1 

Arir, Tillai’s Little Ampalam, Vallam, Nallam, 

North Kacci, Accirupakkam, 

good Karir, Kutavayil, Kutantai, Venni, 

sea-girt Kalippalai, south Koti, 

rich Nirar, fertile Ninriyir and Kunriytr, 

Kurukavaiyér, Naraiyir, ancient 

Kanappérar, and good Neyttanam with fine, large fields— 
babble these names of the moon-crested god’s great abodes! 


Annamalai and Takoy hill, Mutukunru 

on the Muttaru and Kotunkunru, 

precious Kalukkunru, Kailasa and Konam, 

Karkuti, Kalatti and Vatpokki, 

love Parankunram and Paruppatam, hills of the Lord 


71. In this “anthology” (kovai) Campantar gives a topographical classification of the 
shrines of Siva in the Tamil region. There is much rhyming in verse 1; verse 2 is devoted to 
the hill shrines of Tamilnadn and other regions. Verse 3 of this hymn lists the different types 
of places and place names connected with Siva’s shrines: 


Eight places called “attanam,” 

all the abodes of the handsome Lord, called “ka,” 

eight more called “turai,” nine “katu-,” 

three “kulam-,” five “kalam-,” four “pati-,” and 

three “*pali-”—these are the beloved abodes 

of the spouse of the mountain’s daughter with the fragrant hair. 

Love these, and the good Lord's town of Pacir, 

for your greatest sins to be dissolved! 
“Attanam”: “the places of the eight heroic deeds,” e.g-, Atikai Virattanam. “Kafu” and 
“ka”: “forest,” €.8-5 Alankaru, Anaikka. “Turai’: “harbor, resting place,” e.g.» Avatuturai. 
“Kulam”: “reservoir, tank.” “Kalam”: “field,” ¢.g-, Netunkalam. “Pati’: “‘settlement,” 
e.g-, Appati. “Pali”: “site ofa Jain temple or settlement,” ¢.g., Arataipperumpali. v. 4. Tem- 
ples that have the suffix “palli” probably refer to sites that formerly accommodated Jain 
monasteries or ancient shrines built as burial mounds for heroes and kings (“pallippataik 
kéyil’”). See N. Venkataramanayya, An Essay on the Origin of South Indian Temple (Ma- 
dras: Methodist Publishing House, 1930), p- 2, and Nilakanta Sastri, Development of Re- 
ligion, pp. 98-99. 
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who shares his form with the Goddess 
whose speech is sweet as music. 
Meditate day and night on these, 

and you will cross the ocean of suffering! 


4 
Arappalli, Akattiyanpalli, Kattuppalli, 

dwellings of the ash-smeared god who bears the river, 
Cirappalli, Cirappalli, Cemponpalli, holy Nanipalli, 
fine Makéntirappalli, town of the birthless one, 
Itaippalli, beloved abode of the river-haired Lord, 
and the “pall” where he gave the wheel 

to Mal who worshipped him— 

simple heart! Meditate on these! 


72. Cuntarar VIL47 Urrroxat (THE List of SACRED Towns) 


1 

Ocean in Kattiir, Katampir’s Hill, Lord of Kanappér! 
Sprout in Kortar, Aluntir’s King, Bull in Kolunal, 

Lord of Panankattir, you whom the world praises in song, 
God who rides on the bull, make me sing of you without fail! 
e 


Lord in Kurakkuttali in the palai tract of Konku, 

O young man, Kurralam’s god! 

sky-wanderer, Chief of the gods, bridegroom in Vaymir, 
O handsome Lord adorned with the conch earring, 

you who dance at night, 

holding aloft blazing fire in the burning-ground, 

end your devotees’ fears! 


4 

Father in Arar, Aiyaru’s ambrosia, King in Alappar, 

Lord of Karukavar, whose pastures border on cloud-kissed 
groves, 

dweller in Périr, Lord in Patti, giver of the birthless state, 

King of Pacir, you are sung by the whole world! 


73. Cuntarar VIL47.10 


They belong to Siva’s world, 
who sing in ecstasy this garland of Tamil verses 


7 


eration and rhyme seem to be the governing principles in Cuntarar’s selection of 
“tokaz” (list). 
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that the devotee Uran— 

son of Cataiyan, and father of the girl Citkati 

with long dark eyes curved like the young mango, 

and speech sweet as honey— 

has sung in contemplation of the many sacred places 

ruled by the Father who wears the elephant hide. 


3 Sacred Landscapes 


(POEMS 74-84) 


On the Banks of the Kaveri 


74, Campantar 11.246 Manturai 


1 

Let us praise the tender feet 

worshipped by the gods, 

the feet of our Lord who dwells in Manturai 
on the northern bank of the Kaveri 

which flows like a stream of gold, 

bearing the blossoms of the golden vérikai, 
nalal, cerunti, and cenpakam, 

ivory and sandalwood, and the flowers 

of the kuruntu, curapunnai, and matavi. 


2 

We know nothing other than 

the spouse of the Goddess with the flowing hair 
and the brow curved like a sword, 

the god who burned with his fiery eye 

Kama of the five arrows, son of basil-adorned Mal, 
and dwells in Manturai 

on the northern bank of the Kaveri 

whose stream carries 

the sweet vila and cati fruit 

along with gems from the bamboo. 


3 
We know no act higher than the worship 
of our flawless gem whom the gods celebrate, 


74. With his description of the golden flowers that float in the Kaveri’s current (v. 1), 
Campantar offers a visual justification for “Ponni” (“the golden river”), the affectionate 
term by which the Tamils have traditionally referred to this river, on account of the agricul- 
tural and commercial riches it has brought them. “Tura,” in the names of settlements such 
as ““Manturai,” signifies a beach or riverbed. The “ta” here refers to the mango tree. v. pes 
“Basil-adorned Mal”: “tedzvamdl.” Visnu/Krishna wears the leaves of the sacred basil in his 
hair. 
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the god who begs for alms in a dead man’s skull, 

our Lord who dwells in Manturai 

on the northern bank of the Kaveri, 

whose stream bears clusters of fruit 

of the piikam and kiintal palm 

from the hills where the trees 

are thick with honeycombs. 


75. Campantarl.5 Kilait tiruk kattuppalli 


2 

They will put an end to pain, 

who become pious men 

versed in the sacred texts, 

and servants of the Lord who binds 

the snake around his waist, 

and dwells in Kattuppalli 

where the Kaveri crashes upon her banks, 
laden with flowers and pearls 

and fine gems and gold. 


5) 

Let us sing the feet of the tridentbearer, 

the Lord who dances with ringing anklets, 
and loves his abode 

where his loving devotees praise him, 
Kattuppalli on the Kaveri 

who rushes down in many gurgling streams, 
washing sandal- and aloe wood 

with soft sounds onto her banks. 


6 

They will put an end to pain, 

who become the servants 

of the Lord who binds the winding snake 

around his waist, 

dances to the sweet music of the hollow flute and yal, 
and loves Kattuppalli 

where women with long, flowing hair toss aside as weeds 
the full-bloomed blue and red lily 

and lotus growing in paddyfields. 


75. Kilait tiruk katruppalli: Lower Kattuppalli. 
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Our Lord with the blackened throat 
and body white with ash 

loves Kattuppalli 

where strong peasants transplanting rice 
find relief for aching wrists 

in breaking hard lumps of cane sugar. 
The devotees who worship his feet 

with flowers, and water, and love, 

will end their karma and serve the Lord. 


76, Campantar 1.130 Tiruvatyarn 


1 

Tiruvaiyaru is the place 

where the female ape, in fright, 

leaps up on a branch to look for rainclouds, 
taking for thunder the roll of drums 

when women dance, going around the shrine 
where the Lord dwells who delivers us from fear 
when the five senses wander out of their cages, 
and cease to function, 

the phlegm rises, the reason fails, 

and we are afraid. 


2 

The temple of the Lord who binds 

the great, hooded cobra around his waist, 
and, riding on his bull 

along with the mountain’s daughter, 

goes begging with the cry: 

“Give me alms, O women of sweet speech!” 
is Tiruvaiyaru 

where whorled conches from the ocean’s stormy waves, 
borne by the Kaveri’s tide 

and tossed on her banks at night, 

yield bright pearls 


76, v. 3. “The red-legged little egret”: “‘certkal venkuruke.” Samy, Cartka ilakkiyattil pul- 
lina vilakkam, pp. 44-45, points out that, among the many species of birds called kuerusku 
in Cankam literature and the Tévaram, the one described as “pacutkal verkuruku” (the 
venkurwkss with the yellow-green legs) can only refer to the little egret (cir vellankuruku). 
He also notes that Campantar’s description of this bird as having “red legs” tallies with the 
fact that the legs of the little egret turn a reddish color during the nesting season. 


* 
i 
. 
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3 

The temple of the god who carries a dead man’s bones, 

the Lord of Kailasa hill and Kanappér, 

the trident holder, 

bull rider who shares his body with the Goddess, 

is Tiruvaiyaru 

where the red-legged little egret 

ruffles its feathers with its sharp bill 

to shake them dry of the water’s cold 

and looks for prey in the fresh waters 

of a grove flowing with honey. 


7 

The temple of the mountain’s lord, 

the bowman who shot the great arrow 
which shattered the three fortresses 

that oppressed great heaven, 

is Tiruvaiyaru, 

where the cuckoo sings on every hill, 

and the lush sugar cane slumbers in fields 
caressed by a soft breeze that bears the scent 
of flowers full of rich honey. 


8 

The temple of the Lord 

who first crushed the ten heads 

and mighty shoulders of the demon-king 
when he dared to lift Kailasa hill, 

and then blessed him, 

is Tiruvaiyaru, 

where the young buffalo runs, 

scared by a coconut falling from a shady young palm, 
and blunders into a bed of waterlilies, 
scattering the ripe grain in a paddyfield. 


10 
Reject the words of those worthless, wily rogues, 


the scantily clad, wicked Jains 

and the Buddhist monks! 

O devotees, love him, become his men! 

The temple in which 

our eight-armed, three-eyed Lord sweetly dwells 
is Tiruvaiyaru, 
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where the Ponni’s blossom-filled stream 
brings fine gems, 


Our Man of the Hills 


77, Campantar 110 Annamalai 


1 

Karma will vanish without a trace 

for those who worship Annamalai 

where waterfalls descend with the muffled roar of drums, 

hill where the Lord who is half woman, 

the one who united with Uma whose breast no child has sucked, 
shines resplendent as a great sacred gem. 


5 


Karma will end 

for those who meditate on the feet, 

adorned by beautiful anklets, 

of the Lord in Annamalai 

in whose woods wild bulls mate with cows, 

when the mango branch, 

let go by a male ape who’s plucked its honey-sweet fruit, 
touches the dark raincloud, 

and small drops strike the mountain’s rocky cliffs. 


78. Campantar 1.43 Karkuti 


3 

The Saiva who wears the datura flower 

and the cool moon with sparkling stars 

on his crown, on which the broad river flows, 

is the chieftain of Karkuti’s great hill 

where broad-chested hunters burn dark aloe wood 
to clear the land, 

raising sweet-smelling smoke. 


77, v. 1. The phrase “whose breast no child has sucked” (unarulai) has become a stan- 
dard epithet for the Goddess Umi. “Tinandmani tikala” (“shining like a great sacred gem”) 
has been interpreted variously as referring to the landscape (gems on the mountain), the 
Goddess, and Siva. 

78. Compare verse 8 with Kuruntokai 74, translated in Ramanujan, The Interior Land- 
scape, p. 47. 
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8 

Our friend who gently bore down with a toe 

to crush under the Great Hill 

the tough heads of Ravana who tried to insult the Lord 
with a show of brute strength, 

is the chieftain of Karkuti’s great hill, 

where the leafy bamboo, 

bent and let go by the elephant, 

springs back with such force 

as to pierce the dark clouds. 


79, Campantarl.12 Mutukunru 


1 

Let us go to Mutukunru, 

where the Muttaru’s stream brings offerings 

of flowers, cool sandalwood, 

aloe, and bright saffron for the Lord. 

Let us go to the abode of the fire-hued god 

with the crown of long matted hair, 

the one who devoured the poison that rose from the sea 
when the gods churned it with the mountain-churn. 


2 

Let us go to high Mutukunru, 

in whose mountain caves 

the fierce lion with blazing eyes 

and cruel curved claws 

roars when he hears the thundercloud. 

Let us go to the place 

where the Saiva who meditated in the spacious shade 
of the great banyan tree sweetly dwells 

with the slender Goddess. 


79. Mutukunru: Sanskrit “Vrddhacala” (“ancient mountain”). In verse 3 Campantar 
uses the technical terms “pacupacavétayai” and “vilaiyatator paricil” to describe the bond- 
age of the soul with reference to the three malas (impurities). I have followed P. S. Somasun- 
daram’s excellent interpretation of these lines, in which he suggests that pacuvétanai and 
pacavétanai refer to the primordial impurities that afflict the soul, while the mala of maya, 
the embodied condition, is a luminous binder (ontalai) because it is a part of, and offers the 
possibility of, the Lord’s grace. See Somasundaram, Tirujitdnasambandhar, pp. 117-19. 
Verse 10 is replete with associations with the kurifici or “hill” landscape of classical Tamil 
poetry: Murukan, god of the kurifici landscape, and the Kurifici musical mode, which is 


appropriate to this landscape. 
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3 

Let us go to lofty Mutukunru, 

on whose slopes the crescent moon sails 
with the brilliant, thousand-rayed sun. 

Let us go to the abode of our Lord 

whose grace alone can destroy 

the primordial impurities that afflict the soul, 
along with the luminous chain that binds us. 


10 

Let us go to Mutukunru, 

where maidens with flowers in their dark hair 
sing the praise of Murukan 

in the sacred Kurifici mode. 

Let us go to the place of the bull-bannered Lord, 
the mountain’s son-in-law, 

Aran whom the Jains and Buddhists do not know. 


80. Campantar 1.69  Arnamalai 


1 

The Lord whom the gods praise, 

and devotees worship with flowers, 

the god who blessed the demons 

on the day he burned the three citadels, 
is the Lord of Annamalai, 

on whose slopes 

herds of wild cows run about, 

terrified by the thunderclap. 


2 
The Lord of the gods 
who wears on his crest the moon emerging from clouds, 


80, Annamalai, modern Tiruvannamalai, is a popular pilgrimage center today. It is cele- 
brated as the site of Siva’s manifestation as the fiery cosmic liriga, Hunters’ women still build 
tree platforms (v. 2), from which they watch the ripening millet and chase parrots and other 
marauding birds with cries of “Ayo!” and stones shot from slings. v. 3 Here Campantar 
refers to the myth of the fiery liviga. “Carnal sins,” “azattiral,” can also mean simply “‘the 
body.” Following V. A. Devasenapathy, P. S$. Somasundaram accepts the reading “tnatti- 
rul”: “the darkness that afflicts the soul,” anava-mala. See Somasundaram, Tinujiianasam- 
bandbar, pp. 118-19. In verses 5 and 9 the poet alludes to gems and pearls of fabulous 
origin (bamboos, various animals) gathered by the hill tribes. v. 8. It is not clear whether 
the reference to the Lord revealing the Law (aramt, dharma) to the gods is a reference to a 
particular myth, such as the one of his discourse to the sages under the banyan tree, or 
simply an elaboration of the Rivana myth. In verse 10 Campantar refers to several practices 
of the Jain monks that the Saivas found offensive. 
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and bears the ocean’s poison in his throat 
for the good of the world, 

is the Lord of Annamalai, 

where parrots, sweet of speech, 

perch with mocking cries of “Ay6!” 

on the tree platforms 

built by hunters’ women 

who speak foul words. 


3 

The Lord who stood as a blaze of knowledge 

and unfailingly ends the carnal sins of his devotees, 
is the Lord of Annamalai, 

whose slopes become the nightly refuge 

for elephant herds, and bears, 

and the wild boar and deer. 


4 

The Lord of the gods, 

the spouse of Uma who has a slender waist, 
the bull rider with long matted hair, 

the destroyer of the enemies’ cities, 

is the Lord of Annamalai 

on whose slopes 

the huge elephant in rut falls wearily asleep, 
having searched in vain for its lost mate. 


5 

The Lord of the gods, 

the spouse of beautiful Uma, 

he who once bent his bow of war 

to set fire to the three cities, 

is the Lord of Annamalai, 

on whose slopes 

waterfalls bring large pearls and gems 
gathered in forest tracts 

by gypsy hunters with long bows. 


6 

The king of the Himalayan gods, 

the Lord whom devotees praise 

in every age of the universe, 

the pure one who destroys sin 

for those who worship him with love, 
dwells in the shrine of Annamalai, 
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on whose slopes 

the herdsman looks for a lost buffalo 
whose bellow he hears, 

and when he plays his flute 

the whole herd gathers around. 


7 

The Highest Lord who destroys 

for his devotees who meditate on him, 
the bondage of past karma 

as well as the fruit of future deeds, 
lives in the shrine of Annamalai, 

on whose ancient rocky slopes 
echoing with the beat of drums 

the evening moon rests. 


8 

The Lord of Annamalai 

revealed the sacred Law to the gods 

when they begged him to display his power, 
and when the demon dared to lift the hill 

in an arrogant show of strength, 

crushed his chest, 

yet blessed him with his grace. 


9 

The Lord of the gods, 

whom Tirumal and Brahma could not find, 
so that they might end their long search, 

is the Lord of Annamalai, 

on whose slopes 

bands of gypsy women wander, 

hawking piles of pearls 

gathered from tall old bamboos. 


10 

Do not listen to the words of the mad Jain monks 
who carry mats, and pluck their hair, 

and eat their food standing. 

Love and worship the spouse 

of Um of the full breasts, 

the Lord who dwells in the shrine of Annamalai, 
whose slopes shelter packs of lions. 
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11 

They will attain an enduring life 

honored by the gods, 

who learn and know these ten poetic verses 

which Nanacampantan of Kali, praised by good men, 

has composed on the Lord of Annamalai, 

on whose slopes 

serpents creep at night. 


81. Campantar 1.99 Kurralam 


1 

O fellow devotees! 

Kurralam, on the tall slopes 

of whose fragrant hill 

striped bees make music 

in woods full of vérikai trees, 

is the fair town beloved of our Lord 

who wears the blooming konrai wreath, 
and likes to bathe in sweet milk and ghee! 


4 
O fellow devotees! 

Kurralam, whose slopes abound 

in ripe mango fruit, clusters of plantain 
and the honeyed fruit of the jack, 

is the fair town beloved of our naked Lord 
who wears the snake and tortoise shell 
along with the aksa beads, 

and dances holding fire. 


S) 
O little devotees! 
Kurralam, on the slopes of whose hill 


81. This hymn, and the following one (on Kalatti), are particularly rich in references 
to the flora and fauna considered to be typical of the hill landscape in the Tamil region. 
Kurralam continues to be a popular hill resort and palce of pilgrimage, famous for its wa- 
terfall. The hill landscape of Kurralam has been immortalized in the eighteenth-century 
poem Kurralak kuravaiici, written in the Kuravanci genre, in which the life of the Kuravar 
hill tribes forms an important theme. v. 1. “Make music”: “yalcey,” literally, * make the 
music of the yal.” v. 4. The jackfruit tree (kurumpala) is the sacred tree at the shrine in 
Kurralam. v. 6. ‘Kain’: literally, “the beast with the trunk,” qualifying “vélam, ‘ele- 
phant.” v. 7. Blue lilies: “nilaneytal,” two kinds of dark waterlilies, the Blue Nelumbo and 


the Nymphaea Stellata. 
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the monkey with her young one 

feasts on clusters of sweet plantain fruit 

is the fair town beloved of the Lord 

who bears the pointed trident 

and the bow that he bent 

toward the three cities. 


6 

O elders! 

Kurralam, on whose slopes 

gypsy women with eyes dark as the blue lily 
shoot gems, trying to drive away 

parrots who eat the ripe millet 

from their fields, 

is the fair town beloved of my Master, 

the Lord who cloaked himself 

in the flayed hide of the great elephant. 


7 

O devotees! 

Kurralam, in whose spacious groves 
tich in cool ponds full of blue lilies 
the peacock dances with his mate, 

is the fair town of our trident bearer, 
the god who quelled Death 

with his foot. 


10 

O devotees! 

Kurralam, on whose great cool slopes 
mating bees on the kuruntam trees 

sing the Cevvali mode, 

is the fair town beloved of the Lord 

whose gracious nature transcends the slander 
of the Buddhists who eat seated 

and the Jains who eat standing. 


82. Campantar IlI.327 Kalatti 
1 
If you ask, 
“What hill does he love?” 


82. Kalasti or Kalahasti is celebrated as the site of the heroic sacrifice of the hunter- 
saint Kannappar, referred to in verse 4 of this hymn. v. 3. “Sent forth": “vakuttu,” which 
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The answer is: Siva who showed his grace 
by transforming into ambrosia 
the poison spewed by the great ocean 
to torment the gods and demons 
loves Kalatti’s hill, 
where hunters’ women 
shoot gold and gems from strong slings 
to chase boars and deer and parrots 
who come to eat the grain they guard. 


2 

If you ask, 

“What hill does he love?” 

The answer is: Sankara of the moon-crowned matted hair, 
the god who skillfully burned in an instant 
with his ancient fiery bow 

the three castles of the demons, 

loves Kalatti’s hill, 

where darkness is banished 

by sparks rising from bamboos brushing 
against each other, 

and rays of light streaming from 

shining gems rooted up by stout boars. 


3 

If you ask, 

“What hill does he love?” 

The answer is: Siva who sent forth 

Kali who came swiftly at his command 
to kill Daruka who was drunk with power, 
loves Kalatti’s hill, 

where black apes gather in packs 

to feast on the many kinds of sweet fruit 
they have plucked, 

and frolic boisterously upon the rocks. 


can mean both “created” and “‘appointed (for a purpose).” This verse refers to the myth of 


Kali and Daruka, not Taraka (¢drakay) as the Tetra Kalakam edition has it. v. 6. In 
agreement with the Téevaram Pondicherry edition I read “par akant™ (“in the world”) in- 
stead of “paratam” (the Mahabharata). The “golden mountain” in verse / 1s Mount Mem, 
situtated at the center of the Hindu univese. v. 9. “Manifest Siva”: “cakalacivan (sakala- 
Siva), “Siva revealed in form”; the two other aspects of Siva are unmanifest (niskala), and 
manifest-unmanifest (sakala-niskala), as in the lniga. See Narayana Ayyar, Origin and Early 
History of Saivism, p. 359. Koccaivayam (v. 11) is one of the twelve names of Cirkali. 
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If you ask, 

“What is his hill?” 

The answer is: The moon-crowned Lord, 
dancer in the burning-ground, 

bull rider who shares his body 

with Uma whose shoulders are as graceful as the bamboo, 
belongs to Kalatti’s hill, 

where the hunter who worshipped the Lord, 
bathing him in water from his mouth, 
plucked out his own flower-eye 

with a cruel arrow, 

and thus joined the Lord’s feet. 


») 

If you ask, 

“What hill does he love?” 

The answer is: Siva who killed, 

to the beast’s thundrous trumpeting, 
the elephant who attacked him, 

like a dark cloud looming over a hill, 
terrifying Lady Uma, 

loves Kalatti’s hill 

rich in bubbling waterfalls and streams, 
and bamboos that shed sparkling pearls. 


6 

If you ask, 

“What hill does he love?” 

The answer is: Aran who took 

the turbulent Ganges in his matted hair, 
moved by the sincere penance 

of Bhagiratha of worldwide fame, 

loves Kalatti’s hill 

where grey smoke rising from dark aloe wood 
which gypsies kindle and burn 

in wide trenches in the fields 

spreads over the sky. 


7 

If you ask, 

“What hill is his abode2” 

The answer is: He who devised for Mal 
the strategy of piercing with the wheel 
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the demon Jalandhara of invincible might, 
dwells on Kalatti’s hill, 
which shines in the dark like the golden mountain, 
lit by rays from great bright gems 
emitted by winding snakes. 


8 

If you ask 

*“What glorious hill does he love?” 
The answer is: Siva who blessed 
Ravana of the fire-red curls 

by bearing down with one lovely toe 
upon the great mountain, 

breaking the demon’s strength, 
loves Kalatti’s hill, 

where elephants, striped tigers, and lions 
flee in terror when they hear 
hunters bearing great bows 

coming over the tall slopes. 


9 

If you ask, 

“What hill does he love?” __ 

The answer is: The manifest Siva 

who would not reveal his form 

to the two who opposed him, 

thinking, “We will quickly measure him 
from head to foot!” 

loves Kalatti’s hill 

where the vérikai’s golden blossoms 
grace the wedding rites 

in which young men of the highland tracts 
marry women lovely as peacocks. 


10 

If you ask, 

“What hill does he love?” 

The answer is: Siva who concealed his great nature 
from the monks who shroud themselves in robes 
and those who eat standing, 

loves KAlatti’s hill 

where the cow-elephant eats 

the sprouts of cool sandal trees 
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in the dense woods that cover that hill, 
and frolics with her young. 


11 

The highest world is within easy reach 

for those who can sing in good Tamil modes 

these words that Nanacampantan of worldwide fame, 
good lord of Koccaivayam, noble town 

rising tall with palaces and towers, 

has sung on Kalatti’s hill, 

beloved of Siva 

who dances in the burning-ground. 


The Earth’s Wild Places 


83. Cuntarar VII32  Kotikkulakar 


1 

Why do you live alone 

on the seashore battered by fierce winds? 
My sin is great, 

that I must see you thus. 

Handsome Lord at Kotikkulakar, 

who keeps you company here? 


2 

Is it because you once 

devoured the ocean’s poison 

that you now favor Paravai, the sea? 
Handsome Youth at Kotikkulakar, 


83. Konkkulakar: The temple at Kotikkarai (modern Point Calimere on the southern part 
of the peninsula), where the deity is also known as Kotikkulakar (koti: tip, edge, end, here 
denoting the tip of the land; kulakar: a handsome youth). The shrine Cuntarar visited must 
have been situated near a forest close to the seashore. The word “paravai” in verse 2 refers 
to the sea, but there is also a possible reference to Cuntarar’s wife, Paravai, who was a 
temple dancer in Tiruvarir. v. 5. The “Lady of the Forest” (Katukilal) is an ancient Tamil 
goddess. The cobra’s hood (v. 6) is a conventional standard of comparison in Tamil poetry 
for a woman's mound of Venus (aravér alkul), The poet plays on the meanings of “‘orri” 
(mortgaged object) and “ar’” (who? stranger) in his fanciful etymologies for the names of 
the two towns Orriyir and Ariir in verse 8. This hymn and the one that follows evoke the 
“pala” or “wasteland” landscape of classical Tamil poetry; in palai poems the hero, seeking 
wealth, travels alone through wild landscapes. Being situated on the seashore, K6tikkulakar 
could have provided the setting for a seashore (reytal) landscape poem; the isolation of the 
temple and the mood of the place suggest the palai instead. For typical vignettes of the 
seashore landscape, see Poem $4, dedicated to Venkuru (Cirkali). 
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bordered by lush groves, 
why do you live alone here, my Lord? 


3 

O supreme Lord who lives south of joyful Maraikkatu 
where many devotees sing your praise, 

Handsome Youth at K6étikkulakar, 

where flowering groves abound, 

why do you live alone, my Lord? 


4 
This is a great wilderness 

resounding with the hoot of the owl, 

which terrifies the beautiful Goddess; 

cruel wicked hunters live here. 

Handsome Lord at Kétikkulakar, 

Why have you made for yourself 

a temple in this place? 

4) 

You who share your body 

with your spouse with long, kohI-darkened eyes, 
Lady Ganges lives in the same frame. 

Tell me why you have taken 

yet another companion, 

the Lady of the Forest, 

with bracelets on her wrists, 

to live with you 

in the temple of Kétikkulakar 

with blossoming groves? 


6 

Sharing your form with the Goddess 
whose mound of Venus is like a cobra, 
you dwell south of Maraikkatu 
fragrant with maravam trees. 
Handsome Youth of Kotikkulakar 
full of kuravam groves, 

my Lord, you live alone 

with darkness for your friend. 


4 

Dear ambrosia who dances 

with the sounding warrior’s ring, 
to the music of drum and flute, 
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Handsome Youth of Kétikkulakar 

bordered by flourishing groves, 

O God, why do you live alone, my Lord? 


8 

Did you find Orriyur a mortgaged town? 

Did you leave Arur, 

thinking it a stranger’s place? 

O Handsome Youth crowned with the young moon, 
my Lord of Kotikkulakar, 

Why do you live alone? 


9 

Though Visnu the Strider 

and the god with the four heads 
could not measure your form, 

you wander as a homeless beggar. 

Is this the reason, O Lord, 

that you have made your temple 

on the shore where wild hunters live? 


10 

Those who know these ten verses 

composed by the poet of Arar 

in praise of the handsome young Lord 

of Kotikkulakar, the shrine at land’s end, 

south of Maraikkatu and many other towns on earth, 
will surely abide in Siva’s glorious world. 


84. Cuntarar VIL49 ~ Murukanpanti 


1 
Why do you live with the slim girl 
in the great town of Murukanpanti, 


84. According to the hagiographical tradition, this hymn refers to an incident in Cunta- 
rar’s life: while he was returning to Tiruvarir bearing gold and gifts given him by the Céra 
king, his friend and patron, the poet and his entourage were robbed by highwaymen in the 
forest near Murukanpinti in the hill country. When Cuntarar appealed to Siva, the Lord 
appeared, drove the hunters away, and restored the goods to his devotee. v. 1. “Vatukar” 
refers to people from the areas where Telugu and Kannada are spoken today, “Wealth”: 
literally, “clothes” (Asirai). The idea is that these robbers will strip the innocent traveler of 
all his possessions. In verse 3 Campantar refers to the repugnance with which caste Hindus 
view the slaying of cattle. v. 7. Urmram festival: the festival of Uttiram (Uttaram), held in 
the month of Patkuni, an important festival in the temple calendar. For a Cankam “palai” 
poem with similar images, see Kuruntokai 274, translated by Ramanujan, The Interior 
Landscape, p. $1. 
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home of strong, wild hunters, 

Vatukar tribesmen with curved bows and foul words, 
who waylay men, who jump on travelers with fierce yells, 
stab them, and rob them of their wealth? 


2 

Why do you live, with no one to guard you, 
in the great town of Murukanpinti 
fragrant with jasmine dust, 

home of hunters who threaten travelers 
with their bows, 

stone them, beat them up, and rob them 

of their goods? 


3 

O my Lord, having become a beggar 

to expiate for your sin, 

why do you live in the great town of Murukanpinti 
where many tribes live like apes, 

home of sinners who kill and eat cattle, 

fearless of blame, 

men who rob and murder innocent souls every day? 


i 

Wearing the white loincloth, 

with ash-smeared body, you chant the Veda, 
delighting in the Uttiram festival 

at wave-washed Orriyiir’s shrine. 

O my Lord, to fulfil what purpose, 

guarded by whom, and why, do you live 

in the great town of Murukanpiinti, 

home of marauding highwaymen? 


4 Celebrations 


(POEMS 85-99) 


Rites 
S. Appar V.129.1  Itaimarutiar 


Wherever I hear 

the sound of drums, the music of hymns, 
the Vedas chanted, 

there my heart remembers 

God our Master, 

the Lord who dwells in Itaimarutu. 


36, Appar IV.31.4 Kataviir Virattam 


Katavur Virattam’s Lord 

is like sweet sugar cane 

to those who become the madman’s devotees, 
who rise at dawn to bathe, to gather fresh flowers, 
and lovingly offer them in worship, 

lighting lamps and burning incense for the rite. 


37, Campantar II.333.1  Canpai (Cirkali) 


The beloved abode of the handsome Lord 
and the fair Goddess with the beautiful hair 
is Canpai town, 

where the Himalayan gods 

come down to praise him, 

singing, “O Lord who dwells in our hearts,” 
and perform the evening rite, 

worshipping with incense and lamps. 


38. Campantar IIL.284 Kanappér 


1 
Devotees have no refuge 
other than the feet of the Lord 
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of Kanappér with groves full of fragrant flowers, 
where the bull elephant with his mates 
bathes at dawn and gathers flowers with his trunk 
to worship the Lord in the sacred rite. 


6 

My heart worships as a temple 

the hearts of blameless devotees who love Kanappér, 
home of the god crowned with the white moon, 
who spread out his matted hair 

to bear the flood 

that descended on him. 


7 

If you desire a cure 

for every disease that afflicts imperfect flesh, 
take the flower of knowledge 

and seek Kanappér 

where the wild bull elephant worships 
while his mate sweeps the temple yard clean 
with her trunk. 


89. Campantar 1.64.1 Prvanam 


Holy Pivanam of the south, 

resplendent with rich tribute 

paid by the Céra, Cola, and Pantiya, 

crowned kings of the realm, 

is the abode of the Lord 

who shares his body with the Goddess, 

and wears the crescent moon 

along with the sounding river, the dancing snake, 
and beautiful flowers on his matted hair. 


90. Campantar 1.82.1 Vilimilalai 


The temple of the Lord 

who took the great golden mountain for his bow 
and, fitting the string with the arrow of fire, 
destroyed the three flying citadels, 

is Vilimilalai, whose citizens welcome 

his good devotees who come from everywhere. 
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91, Appar V.133.1  Katampur 


The abode of the Lord with the long, bright, matted hair, 
on which the cool waxing moon 

nestles with the winding snake, 

is the temple in Katamptr 

which resounds day and night 

with sacred song and the beat of the kinmaram drum. 


92. Appar lV.20,3 Tiruvartr 


O Father, you dwell in Tiruvarir, whose streets 

are resplendent with officers of the divine command, 
celestial nymphs with precious necklaces, 

initiated devotees who worship you by right, 

Virati ascetics with matted hair, 

brahmins and Saivas, 

Pasupatas and men of the Kapalika sect! 


Festivals 


93. Appar V.128.1 Itaimarutur 


Let us go on Piicam day 

to bathe at Itaimarutu, our Lord’s abode, 
where crowds of devotees, 

having renounced all earthly desires, 
seek his feet with fresh, fragrant flowers. 


94. Campantar I1.192.5  Itaimarutur 


You took for your shrine 
the good temple at Itaimarutu 


92. Appar’s description indicates that Tiruvarar was a great and active Saiva center in his 
day. The Viratis (members of the Mahavrata cult), Pasupatas, and Kapalikas were followers 
of early Saiva cults and sects with extreme Practices in dress and ritual. “{Those] who wor- 
ship you by right”: “uréaiyir roluvar.” This could refer to priests, temple dancers and 
singers, and others employed in ritual service at the temple, as well as to initiated members 
of the cult, who have earned the right to perform the pzja ritual for the liriga (civapitcai). 
“Officers of the divine command”: “arwlip patiyar” appears to be a technical designation 
for those in charge of carrying out royal commands in connection with the temple and its 
activities. See the commentary in the Tévaram Atinam edition. 

93, 94. Iraimarutir, or Tiruvitaimarutir, was an important Saiva center in the days of the 
poet-saints. Here, as in other shnnes throughout the Tamil region, devotees celebrate the 
Pacam festival with bathing in rivers in the month of Tai (January-February). In the Mayi- 
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where, for the blessing of the world, 
scholars praise you with the Vedic chant, 
and great seers and gods gather to bathe 
on the day of the Picam festival 

in the month of Tai. 


95. Campantar 1.71.5 Naraiyiire Citticcaram 


The Lord of Citticcaram shrine in Naraiyar, 

who has the river in his hair, 

the poison stain on his throat, 

and the Veda on his tongue, 

goes resplendent in ceremonial dress, 

as his devotees and perfected sages 

sing and dance his widespread fame, 

and the sound of festival drums 

beaten on the streets where the temple-car is pulled 
spreads on every side. 


96. Appar IV.50.2 Kurukkai Virattam 


For seven holy days before 

the festival of Attami, the Eighth Day, 
the Lord of Kurukkai Virattam 

goes in procession in his dancing form, 
as Ayan and Mal and all the gods 

bow to him and praise him, 

calling him their Lord. 


97. Campantar 1.12.7 Mutukunram 


Let us go to Mutukunram’s temple, 

abode of the brahmin who rides the bull, 
the fire-hued god with the moon on his hair, 
before whom, on festival days, 


lappar festival hymn (Poem 99) Campantar speaks of the tradition of devout women offer- 
ing feasts to Siva’s devotees at the Picam festival. 

95, 96, 97. These verses present vignettes of Tamil temple festivals in the age of the Na- 
yanmar. Many of the traditions described here continue to be followed in South Indian 
temple festivals: the image of Siva in his various personac—as bull rider, dancer, beggar— 
is processed through a prescribed route around the shrine, sometimes c2rried in a palanquin 
or platform, sometimes pulled in a great temple-car (tér); drums and women’s folk and 
classical dances continue to play an important part in the festivities. In Poem 96, “the Eighth 
Day” refers to the Atrami festival (from Sanskrit astami, the eighth day of the lunar fort- 


night), devoted to Siva’s gana attendants. 
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women dance in the hall of the dance 
to the sound of song and drum. 


98. Appar IV.21 TiruvATIRAIT TIRUPPATIKAM (THE HYMN FoR 
TIRUVATIRAL Day) Tiruvariir 


1 

He goes on his begging rounds 

amid the glitter of a pearl canopy 

and gem-encrusted golden fans. 

Devoted men and women follow him, 
along with Virati ascetics in bizarre garb, 
garlanded with white skulls, 

Such is the splendor of Atirai day 

in Arar, our Father’s town! 


4 


Folk from far and near, 

good men and rogues, and 

those who pray every day for an end to disease— 
our Lord of Arar is kinsman 

to all those who cry, 

“O my jewel, golden one, dear husband! My son!” 
Such is the splendor of Atirai day 

in Arur town! 


3 

On every street, white flags flutter, 
canopies studded with great bright gems 
glitter, festooned with strands 

of priceless coral and pearl. 

Such is the splendor of Atirai day 

of the Primal Lord in Arar! 


4 
Gathered together, his servants sing him; 
now they praise his virtues, 

now quarrel amongst themselves, 


98. The Tiruvatirai festival, commemorating Siva’s association with the lunar asterism 
Atirai in the month of Markali (December-January), is considered by Tamils to be the most 
important celebration of Siva, along with the Night of Siva (Mahasivaratri). Appar’s de- 
tailed description of this festival may easily be applied (with a few exceptions) to Tiruvatirai 
as it is celebrated in the temple at Chidambaram (Ti illai) and other major centers today. v. 
5. “Cymbals”: “kallavatans,” hand-cymbals or castanets? See note to Poem 9. 
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babbling like madmen, 
while the gods come every day to bow to him, 
Such is the splendor of Atirai day 
in Ariir, town of the Lord who is half woman! 


5 

As the blare of the moon-white conch, 

the parai drum’s beat, 

and the jingle of the cymbals of dancing devotees, 
spread everywhere, peacocks, 

thinking that the rains have come, 

dance in delight. 

Such is the splendor of Atirai day 

in Arar town! 


6 

They sob and tremble, 

they stare and shout. 

They frighten others, forget themselves, 

and go wild. Dashing their heads, 

they cry, “My Lord, God! Elder kinsman! O Father!” 
Such is the splendor of Atirai day 

in Arur, town of the Lord! 


7 

Women with coral-red lips 

and those who meditate on the dear one’s feet, 
young men and women 

engaged in the play of love, 

Indra and all the gods and the perfected seers 
praise him. re 

Such is the splendor of Atirai day 

in the sole Lord’s Arir town! 


8 

The ascetic god goes in procession, 

led by the immortal gods 

whose heads are bowed to him, 

while lovely celestial women 

with shoulders graceful as the bamboo 
follow behind, and ash-smeared devotees 
surround him, singing his praise. 

Such is the splendor of Atirai day 

of the Lord in Arar! 
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“The days that pass without worshipping you 
are miserable,” cry some devotees. 

Others say, “Happy are the days 

on which we praise you.” 

“Let us follow you! Show us grace!” 

cry yet others, 5 

Such is the splendor of Atirai day 

of the Lover of Artr! 


10 

Iris glorious with unceasing 

singing and dancing about the Lord’s glory, 
as devotees worship and sing the praise 

of the god who stood revealed 

in the cosmic flood that engulfed the earth. 
Such is the splendor of Arar, which place 
every town in the world praises in song. 


99, Campantar II.183 | Mayilappsir (Mylapore) 


1 
Pumpavai, O beautiful girl! 
Would you go without having seen the feasts 


99, In this hymn Campantar lists the major festivals of the year at the Siva shrine, in order 
of their occurrence, according to the Tamil calendar, From verse 2 through verse 7 the Tamil 
months are listed in order; Aippaci, Karttikai, Markali, Tai, Maci, Pankuni. The Kapalic- 
caram shrine in Mayilai (modern Mylapore) is located in the heart of the old brahmin 
quarter of the port city of Madras. Situated as it is in a great urban cultural center, this 
shrine of Siva Kapaligvara (“the Lord who bears the skull”) is a well-known and prestigious 
temple. Most of the festivals described in Campantar’s festival calendar for Mayilai are 
celebrated on a grand scale at the Kapalisvara temple. The images of the sixty-three Na- 
yanars are processed on the temple streets of Mylapore at the Festival of the Sixty-three in 
Cirtirai (April). Pankuni Uttiram is celebrated in all Siva shrines in the Tamil region. Appar’s 
Tiruyatirai hymn testifies to the importance of the Tiruvatirai festival in Markali, associated 
with the asterism Atirai. The Great Purification (v. 10) is the Peruficanti festival. 

An interesting story provides the context for this hymn. When Campantar was visiting 
the temple in Mayilai, he was told the sad history of the maiden Pimpavai, daughter of a 
wealthy and pious merchant named Civanécan. Civanécan had such great admiration for 
the boy-saint Campantar that he had brought up Pampavai with the intention of giving her 
in marriage to the Nayanar. However, the maiden died from a snakebite. The father was 
inconsolable, and the entire community mourned the death of the girl. They stored Pim- 
pavai’s ashes and bones in an urn, and awaited a visit from Campantar. At the request of 
the people of Mayilai, the saint approached the urn, sang this hymn in which he reproached 
the girl for having left the world without having seen the glorious festivals celebrated at 
Kapaliccaram shrine. At the end of the hymn, Pumpavai stood up, restored to life; the peo- 
ple of Mayilai rejoiced. When Civanécan offered his daughter in marriage to Campantar, 
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in which our Lord who loves the temple 
in beautiful Mayilai, 
whose beach is lined with fragrant punzai trees, 
the Lord who dwells in Kapaliccaram shrine, 
feeds his many devotees who love him? 


2 

Pimpavai, O beautiful girl! 

Would you go without having seen the feast 
enjoyed by holy men 

at Aippaci’s Onam festival 

held at the Kapaliccaram shrine 

of our Lord whose sacred ash is our blessing, 
in great Mayilai, 

town of beautiful young women 

with sparkling, kohl-darkened eyes? 


3 

Pimpavai, O beautiful girl! 

Would you go without having seen, 

on the rich streets of great Mayilai, 

town of beautiful young women with bracelets, 

and town of our Lord in Kapaliccaram temple, 

the flawless celebration of the ancient Karttikai feast 
at which young girls 

with sandal paste on their breasts 

light many lamps? 


4 

Pampavai, O beautiful girl! 

Would you go without having seen 

the Atirai festival day 

in great Mayilai town with wave-washed shores, 

in whose settlements live strong heroes 

who win battles with their sharp spears, 

town of our Lord who dwells in Kapaliccaram shrine 

surrounded by dark woods? 
the saint gently declined, saying that since he had given life to Pampavai, he could only be 
a father to her. In the poem’s refrain, “O beautiful girl, would you go” (“potiyo paimpa- 
vay"), “piimpavat” (lit., “beautiful girl”) is usually taken as a reference to the maiden Pam- 


pavai. v. 8. “The furious demon”: Iread “‘tannd varakkaw,” “the demon who acted without 
delay,” “the impatient, angry one.” The Tevaram Pondicherry edition suggests the reading 


“tan Gr’: “endowed with grace”’?—qualifying Siva? 
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5 

Pumpavai, O beautiful girl! 

Would you go without having seen 
the Taippiicam festival 

celebrated by women who feed guests 
with good boiled rice and ghee, 

in the great town of Mayilai, 

home of many beautiful women 

with sparkling kohl-darkened eyes, 
town of our Lord with the sacred ash, 
who dwells in the Kapaliccaram shrine? 


6 

Pumpavai, O beautiful girl! 

Would you go without having seen, 

in Mayilai, 

fringed with coconut palms with broad fronds, 
and town of our Lord who dwells in Kapaliccaram shrine, 
the festival of bathing in the sea 

in the month of Maci, 

at which women dance, singing the praise 

of the feet of the Lord 

who rides the mighty bull? 


7 

Pumpavai, O beautiful girl! 
Would you go without having seen, 
on the streets of great Mayilai, 
always busy with festive crowds, 
the festival of Pankuni Uttiram 
with its great sound of celebration, 
at which beautiful women 

sing and distribute alms, 

at the Lord’s Kapaliccaram shrine, 
center of many festivals? 


8 

Pumpavai, O beautiful girl! 

Would you go without having seen 

to your heart’s content 

the festival of the Eighth Day, 

in honor of Siva’s eighteen ganas, 

resounding with melodious hymns, 

in glorious Mayilai, at the Kapaliccaram shrine 
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of the Lord who blessed the furious demon 
by crushing his arms? 


9 

Pumpavai, O beautiful girl! 

Would you go without having seen 

the ceremony of the golden swing 

held for him who dwells in Kapaliccaram shrine, 
where devotees praise the feet of the Lord 
whom the four-headed god on the lotus seat 
and Narayana himself 

could not fully comprehend? 


10 

Pumpavai, O beautiful girl! 

Would you go without having seen, 

at the Lord’s Kapaliccaram temple 
surrounded by green groves, 

the festival of the Great Purification 
slandered by the naked Jains 

and the base Buddhists in voluminous robes? 


11 

They will attain release, 

who know these ten fine verses of praise, 
composed by Nanacampantan in pure Tamil, 
as a song for Pampavai, the beautiful girl 
with the sweet, flower-adorned hair, 

in praise of the Lord who dwells 

in Kapaliccaram shrine 

set among fragrant groves. 


5 Brahmin Ways 


(POEMS 100-103) 


§ J GN 
100, Campantar L811 Kali (Cirkali) rS)] 


The stone-walled town of Kali 

is the sacred abode 

of the Lord who destroyed the citadels with his bow, 
so that virtuous brahmins, 

tenders of the sacred fire, 

benevolent chanters of the four Vedas, 

praised his shining golden feet. 


101, Campantar 1132.9 Vilimilalai Aig She tos 


The temple where the Lord dwells, 

whose beginning and end 

Brahma of the lotus seat and Mal, 

becoming the wild goose and boar, could not find, 

and who revealed himself when they praised him, 

is Milalai, town of brahmins who arrange the grass altar 
according to the Vedic rite, 

and offer samidh sticks and butter 

in the sacrificial fire 

for the welfare of the world. 


X 
102. Campantar 1.80.1 Koyil (Tillai) Nn ro 


Sin will not take hold 

of those who seize the feet 

of the Master who wears the young white moon 
on his hair and loves to dwell 


101, 102. The hymns dedicated to Tillai are full of references to brahmins and brahmin 
culture, which confirms the antiquity of the brahmin settlement in that place; further con- 
firmation is provided by the references in the hymns of Cuntarar and others to the “brah- 
mins of Tillai” (tiated! axtanar). The hymns to Vilimilalai and Itaimarutir, two other brah- 
min settlements provided for by Pallava and Cola rulers, also emphasize brahmin 
connections. Samidh sticks (Poem 101) are the fuel twigs or sticks used in the Vedic fire 
SN planetary evil, the age of strife in the cycle of 
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in the Little Ampalam in Tillai, 

home of men who have conquered cosmic evil 
through sacred learning 

and the tending of the sacred fire. 


103. Campantar 1.6 Marukal and Cenkattarikuti 


eae 

Young man who lives in Marukal 

where the moon caresses the highways, 
and brahmins who chant the sacred Veda and Anga texts 
praise your feet every day, 

tell me, 

why do you love Kanapatiyiccaram 

where you perform your midnight dance, 
bearing fire, 

in splendid Cenkattankuti 

where the streams are full of red kayal fish? 


3 

Young man who lives in Marukal, 

on whose wide streets smoke rises high 

from red fires tended by brahmins 

who wear the deerskin and sacred thread, 

tell me, 

why do you love to dance, 

with the bright hero’s band ringing on your leg, 
at Kanapatiyiccaram in beautiful Cenkatrankuti, 
lush with gardens and cool fields full of cél fish? 


5 

Young man who lives in Marukal 

where the flags on tall palaces touch the sky, 

and drumbeats and festive sounds never cease, 

as brahmins chant the sacred texts, 

tell me, 

why do you love to dance in the burning-ground ; 
at the Kanapatiyiccaram shrine in beautiful Cenkatrankuti 


with groves full of cétakam flowers? 
Campantar’s visit to the two villages of Marukal 


and Nayanar Ciruttontar built the Kanapatiyic- 
wranam, it was at the minister's 


103. The occasion for this hymn was 
and Cenkattankuti. The Pallava ministe 
caram shrine in Ceakattankuti; according to the Periya p 
invitation that Campantar visited the Kanapatiyiccaram temple. 
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9 

Young man who lives in Marukal, 

town of brahmins who chant the Vedas 

to praise you whose beginning and end 
four-headed Brahma and Visnu of the serpent-couch 
could not know, 

tell me, 

why do you love Kanapatiyiccaram shrine 
fragrant with smoke from burnt incense and aloe 
in beautiful Cenkattankuti 

praised by singers of good Tamil hymns? 


10 

Lover of the mountain’s daughter in Marukal 

where virtuous souls worship, shielding themselves 

from wretched Jain monks who live on a diet 

of bitter fruit and dried ginger served on the marutu leaf, 
tell me, 

why do you love to dance at night, 

clothed in the mottled hide, 

at Kanapatiyiccaram shrine in pure Cenkattankuti? 


6 Talapuranam: Local Legends 
(POEMS 104-126) 


104, Campantar 1.63 PALPEYARP pATTU (THE TEN ON THE MANY NAMES 
[or CirKALt]) Piramapuram (Cirkéli) 


1 

O Lord of Piramapuram, “Brahma’s town,” 
where Brahma of the lotus seat, the Grandfather, 
four-headed god who chants the Veda 

with faultless tongue, praised and worshipped you, 
O you who bear the bright axe and carry 

a skull for begging bowl, 

you take not alms alone 

from women with striped bracelets, 

but their beauty as well. 


2 

O Lord of Vénupuram, “Bamboo Forest,” 

where the majestic sound of drums 

arises and spreads over the land 

once ruled by Indra according to the sacred Law! 
Wearing the moon on your matted hair with the river, 
you go begging at the houses 

of women of sweet speech 

and long eyes curved like kayal fish, 

and you steal their sleep. 


105. Campantar 11.184 Verkatu (Ti iruvenkatu) 


7 
The three-eyed god of Venkatu’s temple 
and its good Mukkulam pond 


104. In this hymn, Campantar alludes to the legends associated with eleven of the twelve 
names of Cirkali: Piramapuram, Vénupuram, Pukali, Venkuru, Tonipuram, Piintaray, Ci- 
rapuram, Puravam, Canpai, Kali, and Koccaivayam. Kalumalam, the twelfth name, occurs 
in verse 12 of the hymn. v. 2. The comparison of a woman's eyes with kayal or other fish is 
common in Tamil literature. The shape of the eye is supposed to resemble that of a fish; the 
Goddess in Maturai is “Minaksi,” “the Fish-eyed Goddess.” In this verse I have taken the 
reading “peyalar catai” (“matted hair with the river”) against the Tévdram Pondicherry 
edition’s reading (“‘piyalarcatai”: “hair that lies on the nape of the neck”"?). 

105, 106. Venkatu and Vilimilalai are among the many shrines associated with the legend 
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which washes karma away, 

blessed the elephant Airavata 

who worshipped him here. 

The Lord who wears the aksa beads at his waist 

is the one who gave Visnu his wheel 

and destroyed the demon Jalandhara. 

9 

We do not consider them to be feeling human souls, 
whose hearts do not melt at the thought 

of the Lord of exalted Venkatu, 

place of the white elephant’s penance, 

the god whose shining majesty could not be grasped 
by the one whose seat is the sweet lotus 

and the god who lies on the sea 

though they rose and plunged high and low. 


106, Campantar 1,132.8 —Vilimilalai (Tiruvilimilalai) 


The temple of the pure Lord 

who crushed with his toe 

the demon’s crowned heads and shoulders 
when he tried to lift Kailasa hill, 

trusting in his mighty arms and legs, 

is Milalai, whose tall temple tower arose 
when Mal, desiring the wheel 

that destroyed proud Jalandhara’s frame, 
devoutly worshipped the Lord in this place. 


The Flood 


107. Campantar 1.53.4 Mutukunram 


Mutukunru, home of our Lord who blesses 
those who sing his praise 


of Siva’s gift of the wheel (cakra) to Visnu, who thereafter adopted it as one of his four 
attributes. According to the Saivas, Visnu could kill the demon Jalandhara only after he had 
worshipped Siva at one of his shrines and obtained the wheel from him. Legend connects 
the name Venkatu (Sanskrit Svetiranya, “White Forest”) with the devotion of the white 
elephant Airavata, the mount of Indra, king of gods; it is said that Siva released Airavata 
from a sage’s curse after the elephant had worshipped him at Venkatu. The Mukkulam 
reservoir in Venkatu is famed for its miraculous powers; it is the aspiration of Saiva pilgrims 
to bathe in this “sacred water” (tirtha). The lives of the Saiva Siddhanta philosopher Mey- 
kantar and Pattinattar, author of hymns in the eleventh Tirtemurai, are associated with the 
shrine and the reservoir. 

107, 108 Metekegram (“Ancient Mountain,” Sanskrit Vrddhacala, contemporary 
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is the shrine that rose above the flood, 
when the cold ancient sea 

had overrun the entire earth, 

destroyed the abode of the gods, 

and covered the land, leaving visible 
only four-headed Brahma and his world. 


108. Campantar 1,131.9 Mutukunram 


The hill of the god whose great form 

Brahma of the lotus seat and Mal of the basil garland 
could not fathom 

when they rose and plunged in space 

as eagle and boar in search of him, 

is Mutukunram which rose high above 

the ceaselessly roaring ocean 

which surged up to cover the good earth. 


109. Campantar III.376 Kalumalam: (Cirkali) 


3 

Say that the abode 

of the Saiva who wears the konrai wreath, 

along with the river and the flowers in his hair, 

the god whose feet are praised by his good devotees, 
is Kalumalam, great as the only shrine 

that floated on the roaring flood that covered 

every sacred place and the whole earth. 


9 

If you ask, “What is the abode 

of the deity who became a column of fire, 
praised by the god of the lovely lotus 

and the one who lifted the great mountain?” 
Name good and beautiful Kalumalam, 

the only shrine that floated 

on the ocean lined with dark cliffs 


ee SS eS ee 
Tamil Vrddhacalam) is one of the many Tamil shrines whose origin is linked with its sur- 
vival of a cosmic flood at the end of a cycle of cosmic time. The shrine survives because, as 
David Shulman points out, it is “the idealized, ordered microcosm at the center of the uni- 
verse” (Shulman, Tamil Temple Myths, p. 75). The origin myth of the Tamil temple is thus 
a cosmogonic myth. 

109. See note to Poem 54 for a brief discussion of the origin legend of the Cirkali temple. 
y. 9. In his incarnation as Krishna, Visnu lifted up the mountain Govardhana and used it as 
an umbrella to protect his cowherd friends from torrential rain. 
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when the roaring cosmic flood spread over the universe, 
destroying all life, 


The King Who Built Many Temples 


110, Cuntarar VIL98 = Nannilam 


10 

Uma’s Lord who crushed the demon with his toe, 
so that he lay groaning, like a dark hill 

under Mount Kailasa, and then blessed him, 

is our Lord who loves the great temple in Nannilam 
built by a king, glorious ruler of the Colas, 

Lord of the lands watered by the pure stream 

of the turbulent Kaveri. 


11 

They will enter the highest world, 

who know these ten verses 

sung by the poet of Tiruvarir, 

Cataiyan’s son and father of beautiful Cinki, 
on the Lord who loves 

the great and beloved temple of Nannilam 
built by King Kéccenkanan 

whose war elephants have long, curved tusks. 


> 
111, Campantar I11.335.6 Manikuli 


Manikuli, where the Ketilam’s stream, 
fragrant with sandal, dark aloe, and fine blossoms, 
flows into the fields, 


110, The temple at Nannilam is one of the seventy temples that, the Vaisnava saint Tiru- 
mankai Alvar tells us (Periya tiruzoli 6.6.8), were built by the early Cola king Koccenkan 
or Kéccenkanan. All three poets of the Téevaram celebrate this king for his temple-building 
activity and speak of the legend of Kéccenkan being the reincarnation of a devout spider 
who lived in Anaikka (see poems 266, 267, and 268). Campantar identifies the matakkoyil 
(raised temple) shrines at Vaikal-matakkoyil and Ampar (Campantar III.276 and 277) as 
temples built by Cenkanan. The Cola king is revered as one of the sixty-three Nayanars. v. 
11. Cinki: Cinkati, one of the two adopted daughters of Cuntarar. 

111, 112. Karavar or Tirekkatavur Virattam is the site connected with Siva’s triumphant 
rescue of the boy Markandeya from Death. Manikuli may have acquired its own local as- 
sociation with the Markandeva legend through the process of folk etymology: the term 
“gana? means “a brahmin boy” or “student.” In the refrain of 113, Campantar refers to 
the town by the name “Uraviminikuli.” 
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is the place of the Lord with the throat dark as a sapphire, 
who kicked to death Death himself 
when he came to seize 
the life of the young boy 
as he worshipped his God with fresh flowers. 


112. Appar IV.108.1 Kataviir Virattam 


The Supreme Lord who lives in Katavir 

is the one whose foot felled with a kick 
Death himself, 

dark-bodied god with terrible curved tusks, 
fire-red hair and coiled tongue, 

who had come for the boy Markandeya 

as he worshipped his God 

to put an end to the sorrow of ignorant life. 


113. Appar IV.48.4 Appati 


Our god in Appati 

is the Master who granted 

grace to Canti 

when the devotee cut off the foot 

that his father raised 

to kick the liriga he had fashioned, 

to worship with love the king of the celestial gods, 
the Primal Being, our Lord. 


114. Campantar 1.48.7 Céyfalar 


O you who dwell in Céyfialiir’s fine temple 

how wonderful 

that you crowned with your own garland of flowers 
and gave sainthood 

to the boy who passionately cut off the foot 

that his father, 


113, 114. Here, again, is a case of a Saiva legend acquiring local associations with two 
villages. Céynaliir is said to be the native village of Canticar; Appati (“village of cowstalls”) 
is often cited as the location of Canticar’s defiance of his father. In Poem 113, “devotee’: 
“patar kontavan,” literally, “the who has seized the [Lord's] feet.” “Litiga”’: “taparam” (San- 
skrit “‘sthavara”), the stationary aniconic image of Siva. The Tévaram Atinam edition reads 
“tantiyar’” for “‘cantiyar’” (Canticar). Canticar is also known by the name Tantican (“the 
one with the stick”); according to some versions of the Canticar story, the boy struck his 
father with a shepherd’s staff, which immediately turned into an axe. In Poem 114, “Gar- 
land of flowers”: Siva’s garland or wreath of konrai flowers. 
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angry with the child for offering milk to his God, 
had raised to kick at his worship! 
Ramayana Sites 


115, Campantar IL.179,2  Pullirukkuvelir 


The abode of the brahmin 


who toils as a wandering beggar, bearing wn? 
the Goddess in half his frame, ys 
and the other woman on his matted hair, = 9 ; 

is Pullirukkuvelir, ¢ o oe 
place of the truthful one who flew up \ 


to overpower the liar, Ravana, 
and died fighting with him. 


116, Campantar II1.268.2  Iraméccuram (Rama’s temple to Siva) 


They will be rid of karma, \ 
who have loving thoughts » 

for Iraméccuram, temple built by the hero 

to atone for the sin 

of severing with his bow 

the ten great flower-crowned heads 

of southern Lanka’s king who stole his queen. 


115, 116. These verses allude to place legends connected with characters in the epic 
Ramayana. “The truthful one” of 115 is Jatayu, the great vulture who attacked the demon 
Ravana when the latter was speeding away in his flying chariot with Rama’s wife Sita. At 
the end of a long battle, Jatayu was mortally wounded, but he lived to tell Rama about his 
encounter with the demon. The entire hymn II.179 is devoted to praise of Jatayu and his 
brother Sampati, extolling the devout penance with which they propitiated Siva at Pulliruk- 
kuvélir; in this verse Campantar expounds on the folk etymology of the name of this town, 
in which the word “pul” (“bird”) is supposed to refer to the renowned bird-heroes of the 
Ramayana, Pullirukkuvélir, also known as Véliir or Vaittisvaran Kéyil, is connected with 
the Tarumapuram Atinam, an important center of Tamil Saiva religious authority. Poem 
116 again refers to the abduction of Sita by Ravana. The origin legend of the shrine at 
Iraméccuram (“Rama's temple to Siva”’) narrated here and in 117 is an ancient one. Though 
the demon Ravana deserved to be killed, Rama incurred sin by killing him, since Ravana 
was also a learned brahmin and a pious devotee of Siva. Situated on a narrow strip of land 
in the part of the South Indian peninsula facing northern Sri Lanka, Iraméccuram (Rames- 
waram) is one of the four major Hindu pilgrimage sites representing the sacred geographical 
boundaries of India in the cardinal directions. 
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117. Appar IV.61 Iraméccuram 


1 

With deep love, think every day 

of holy Iraméccuram, 

abode of the brilliant god, 

temple built with devotion 

and consecrated with ritual offerings 
of fragrant flowers by pious Mal 
when he had killed the sinful demons. 


3 

Though I ceaselessly have on my tongue 

the holy name of Iraméccuram, 

temple built on the causeway by Mal 

when he had bridged the ocean with great rocks, 
and achieved his goal, 

swayed by five who dwell in my flesh, 

I whirl about with an impure mind. 


4 
O heart, if you seek a good end, go worship 
at holy Iraméccuram, be saved 

at the temple built with love 

by beautiful Mal with the mighty discus 
when he had killed the evil demons 

with shoulders like hills. 


6 

Simple heart, go to my red-haired Father 

in holy Iraméccuram, 

temple built by Mal 

when he had defeated in battle and annihilated 
the demons who had fought with him, 
arrogant in their might. 


10 

They will abide with the Lord, 
who can see with their eyes 

the temple in holy Iraméccuram, 


117. “Mal” here refers to Visnu in his incarnation as Rama. In verse 3 Appar mentions 
the bridge of rocks that Rama, aided by his army of monkeys, built across the ocean, linking 
the Indian peninsula with Sri Lanka. Following the Saiva Puranas, which speak of Rama's 
erection of a temple on the causeway, I have taken “tital” (lit., “island”) as referring to the 
causeway itself. v. 10. “Red-eyed (cefkan) is an epithet frequently used to describe Mal 


(Visnu). 
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made by red-eyed Mal, when he had killed 
the cruel, heartless demons 

who engaged in deadly battle with the god, 
ignorant of the pious life. 


* 
118. Appar V1.268.8  Pullirukkuvélir (Vaittisvaran Koyil) 


The Lord whom the gods 

praise with a thousand names, 

the one who gives the unattainable treasure 

to his faithful devotees, 

he who is all mantras and tantras and healing potions, 
and through his grace cures our incurable disease, 
the warrior who took up his mighty bow 

to burn the three cities, 

the Lord in Pullirukkuvélir— 

I, who have failed to sing his praise, 

have wasted my life! 


119, Appar lV.65.9 Caykkatu 


It was Caykkatu’s Lord 

who gave Visnu his wheel 

when he worshipped him reverently 
with a thousand fragrant flowers, 
and, lacking a single blossom, 
offered his own lotus eye 

in its place. 


118. The village of Pullirukkuvélir, near Mayavaram, is today famous as “VaittiSvaran 
Koyil,” “Temple of the Lord who is our Physician.” People come to the temple here from 
all over Tamilnadu in the belief that Siva Vaittisvaran will cure even incurable diseases. 
Appar’s verse celebrates the Lord as the healer in Pullirukkuvélir. In the vision of the saints, 
Siva cures the “incurable disease” (“‘tird ndy”) of existence itself. Though the collocation 
“mantras and tantras” usually denote the Vedic and Agamic texts, in this hymn, along with 
“maruntu” (“medicine,” “healing draught”), they can be taken to connote other strategies 
used for curing disease in the Tamil region: the mantras and tantric rites employed by heal- 
ers and priests of local goddesses and gods in curing illness of various kinds. “The unattain- 
able treasure”: “errurt varata celvam,” release. 

119, 120. The motif of the “lesser” gods (in the Saiva view), especially Visnu and Indra, 
becoming devout worshippers of Siva figures in the place legends of many Tamil shrines. In 
these stories, Siva tests the devotion of the worshipper by making one of the thousand lo- 
tuses required for the rite disappear; the devotee offers his own eye in place of the flower; 
Siva rewards him with his grace and grants him whatever he desires. In Poem 120, “you 
took his eye”: “hax aihippaté,” literally, “you made him dig out his eye.” 
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120. Appar IV.100.4 Kacci Ekampam 


O great Kaiici’s Lord 

who wears the crescent moon on long matted hair! 
O god with the poison-stained throat! 

To subdue Mal’s pride you took 

his eye in place of the missing flower 

when he worshipped you every day 

with single-minded devotion, 

offering a garland of a thousand lotuses. 


The Goddess in Kanchipuram 


121, Cuntarar VII.61.10 Kacci Ekampam 


When the Goddess Umi herself 
honored the Lord with worship, 
when she who loved him and treasured him in her heart 


began the sacred rite, 

seeing her devotion, he caused the river to flood, 
frightening her, so that she ran and embraced him— 
and then he revealed himself. 

Surely it is to see 

Kampan the Trickster, our Lord, 

that I am endowed with eyes! 


The Devout Rat of Maraikkatu 


122. Appar IV.49.8 Kurukkai Verattam 


When the grey rat in rich Maraikkatu, 
pushing with his snout, 


121. The ancient legend of the union between Siva and Um4-Parvati at Kanchipuram and 
its connection with the name of the Ekampam shrine or the “Ekamranatha” temple, forms 
the theme of the whole of VII.61. Verse 10, translated here, paints a dramatic picture of the 
principal “event” in the myth. In one of the many local versions of her penance for obtaining 
éiva as her husband, the maiden Umi performed the ritual worship of a sand-liiga on the 
banks of the river Kampa (linked with the name “Ekampam”). Pleased, yet desirous of 
testing the strength of the Goddess’s love, Siva caused the river to flood, threatening to 
sweep the liriga away. The frightened Umi at once embraced the liriga, shielding it with her 
breasts. Siva, Ekampan, or Kampan (“the Lord of the Pillar”; related to Vedic “Skambha”’?) 
emerged from the liriga, and God and the Goddess were united. “Kallak Kampan” (“Kam- 
pan the Trickster”) is one of the three forms of the Lord in the Ekampam shrine. 

122. This is one of the many local legends in which the “lower” animals are rewarded by 
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coaxed the flame to keep 

the lamp in the shrine burning bright, 
the Lord of Kurukkai Virattam gave him 
sole dominion over earth and sky 

and the far world of heaven. 


Tontaiman and the Jasmine Creeper 


123, VIL69.10 Vatatirwmullaivayil 


O God who once bound with a mullai creeper 

the elephant of King Tontaiman of matchless fame, 

and then revealed yourself, granting him 

everlasting bliss, 

Lord of holy Mullaivayil, ever praised by good men, 
god who rides on the white bull, object of every art, 
free me from suffering, 

O Lord of Souls, Supreme light! 


Brahma Worships Siva 


124. Appar lV.49.1 Kurukkai Virattam 


The Lord of the Virattam shrine in Kurukkai 
where bees hum, flitting from flower to flower, 
enlightened the chanter of the Veda, 

Brahma, who worshipped his feet 

at the time of the first creation. 

Showing himself as a blaze of light, the Lord 
stands beyond words. 


a ea a 
Siva for extraordinary acts of devotion. Though the song is dedicated to Siva at Kurukkai, 
the incident relates to Maraikkaru. 

123. Here Cuntarar gives us the tradition surrounding the origin of the shrine at Mullai- 
vayil (“Place of the Jasmine Creeper”) in Tontainatu. When a Tontaiman chief was out 
hunting, a jasmine (rmullai) creeper wound itself around the legs of his elephant. When the 
king tried to cut the creeper away with his sword, the sword struck a liviga of Siva hidden 
under the szzllai vine. The liviga began to bleed, and the king was distressed. His fear was 
allayed by Siva, who revealed himself and told him to build a temple on that spot. “Ever- 
lasting bliss”: ““ellaryil inparre,” “bliss that has no bounds in space and time,” “release.” 


> 


124. Kurukkai Virattam is the site where Siva cut off one of the heads of Brahma. 
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Indra’s Curse 


125. CampantarI.101.7 Kanndrkoyil 


They say that “Kannarkéyil,” “Temple of the eyes,” 
where young girls gather to worship every day, 

is the shrine where the Lord dispelled 

the sage’s curse that Indra had once earned 

and graciously gave him 

a thousand eyes. 


The Woman of Palaiyantr 


126. Campantar 1.45.1 Palaiyantir Alankatu 


Our Lord in Palaiyanar Alankatu, 

home of men who feared for their honor 
when they heard of the woman 

who took her lover’s life by foul means, 
is the god who comes to me in my dreams 
and makes me praise him. 

He is the one who enters my heart 

to awaken his remembrance 

when I have been unaware. 


125. Local tradition connects the shrine of Kannarkoyil with the legend of Indra and 
Ahalya narrated in the Ramayana. When the sage Gautama found out that Indra had com- 
mitted adultery with his wife Ahalya he cursed the king of gods, saying that he would 
thenceforth bear a thousand vaginas on his body as a reminder of his crime. When Indra 
worshipped Siva at Kannarkéyil, the god helped Indra by changing the thousand vaginas 
into eyes (kart). 

126. This verse provides evidence for the antiquity of the story of Nii, the goddess/de- 
moness, and her many associations with the shrine at Alankatu. In its simplest form, the 
legend focuses on the injustice done to a woman who was murdered by her husband, her 
revenge on her husband ina subsequent birth, and the voluntary suicide of the Vellala com- 
munity of Palaiyanir upon realizing thejr responsibility for these deaths. See Shulman, 
Tamil Temple Myths, pp. 195-97. The Tamil Saiva tradition associates Palaiyaniir Alan- 
kau with another demoness/woman/saint, the early Nayanar Karaikkal Ammaiyar, as also 
with Siva’s dance contest with the goddess Kali. 


SECTION III 


Atiyar: The Ways of Love 


The emotional core of Tamil Saiva bhakti—the relationship of love be- 
tween Siva and his devotees, and the many ways in which this love is felt 
and expressed—forms the major theme of the poems presented in this 
section. We begin with hymns in which the saints focus on Siva as the 
beloved Lord, invoking him in emotionally charged images and meta- 
phors. In such verses, the Lord is the saint’s master, bridegroom, friend, 
father, mother, and kinsman; he is all the things that the poet-devotee 
loves and treasures in the world. Pan-Indian images mingle with charac- 
teristically Tamil ones. To the Nayanars, as to devotional poets all over 
India, the Lord is a flame, a blaze of light.! Appar calls Siva his “eye” 
(kan), and all three poets speak of the Lord being sweeter than sugar cane 
(karumpu) or honey (té), these being popular metaphors for the beloved 
in Tamil culture. 

The poets devote entire hymns to the virtues and transformative pow- 
ers of the Lord’s emblems. Chanting ‘“namaccivaya,” the paricaksara 
mantra or the five sacred syllables in which Siva’s name is invoked, and 
contact with the sacred ash are extolled as sure paths to the Lord’s grace. 
Appar wishes to be branded with the trident and the bull, Siva’s insignia. 
The greatest affective value is attached to the Lord’s feet, supreme symbol 
of his power and grace; these beautiful, flower-soft feet are the devotee’s 
ultimate refuge, and his highest aim is to rest in their “cool shade.” 

In the world view common to the major religious traditions of India, 
karma (action, deed; Tamil vinat) implies fruit or result that must be “‘suf- 


1 Siva’s association with fire and light symbolism takes many forms in the Tamil tradition. 
The god's manifestation as the fiery cosmic litiga is located in the shrine of Annamalai; here 
Siva dwells in his elemental form of fire. The most important festival at this shrine is the 
festival of lights (Tamil ripam, Sanskrit dipa) in the month of Karttikai. In his Tiruvarutpa, 
the nineteenth-century mystical poet Iramalinka Atikal further developed the theology of 
Siva as light. See Zvelebil, Smile of Murtigan, p. 113. 

2 See the comment above on the symbolism of feet in Indian 
tion to Section II of Part Two. 


civilization in the introduc- 
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fered” by the doer in embodied form, Out of the network of deeds done 
by each soul in relation to it and others, a chain of embodiments or births 
results, One who wishes to attain release (*oksa, Tamil vit) from this 
chain of karma must make determined efforts along well-defined “paths” 
to achieve this goal. ‘The Saiva Siddhanta and other theistic philosophical 
systems developed complex doctrines regarding the nature of souls, 
karmic bondage, and final release, and the relationship between these and 
God. The Tévaram saints do not often use terms such as pacu, pdcam, 
and malam, which are commonplace in the works of Tirumilar and Ma- 
nikkavacakar and in post-Tévaram Tamil Saiva devotional literature in 
general. At the same time, it is clear that the Tamil Saiva idea of the pro- 
cess of karma (for which the saints use the Tamil viai) and bondage 
through primordial impurities (salam) that afflict the soul (pacu) is cen- 
tral to the poets’ religion.’ Appar, Campantar, and Cuntarar are deeply 
concerned about the sorrow of existence and the binding nature of 
karma, and they see devotion to Siva as the basis for all “paths” to release 
from bondage. Their conception of release is typical of the salvific vision 
of the bhakti as opposed to the non-bhakti traditions in Hinduism. The 
Tévaram hymns (and the signature verses in particular) abound in popu- 
lar pictures of the rewards of turning toward Siva; here we are told that 
through unfailing and-total devotion the devotee will attain a variety of 
“states,” ranging from earthly sovereignty to the privilege of dwelling in 
the world (Sanskrit Joka; Tamil ulaku) of the gods or heaven (vanulaku), 
or Siva’s world. Such pictures are certainly intrinsic to the saints’ view of 
the process of “release.”” Nevertheless, it is clear that to Appar, Campan- 
tar, and Cuntarar, the very act of reaching (cér-) Siva’s feet is both the 
means and the ultimate end. In that act of taking refuge (caran atai-) dev- 
otees are “released”; they have crossed the ocean of sorrows (tztyar, itar), 
for the Lord, through his grace (aru), puts an end to karma (vinai tir-). 
The verses in which the Nayanars speak directly of their states of mind 
in relation to the Lord have much in common with the poetry of mystical 
love in many religious traditions. The Tevaram poets sing of the many 
stances and moods of the bhakta, which range from the mood of unre- 


‘See Sivaraman, Suivises, for a detailed study of the Saiva Siddhanta view of karma, 
bondage, and liberation. P. $. Somasundaram discusses in detail the theology and philoso- 
phy of Campantar in Tirsjfanasambandhar, esp. ch. 3, 4. 

* The concept of souls “dwelling,” in accordance with their merit, for limited periods of 
time in a hierarchy of “worlds” (/ok2)—such as the worlds of the gods and the ancestors— 
is found in the early Upanisads. The Saiva and Vaisnava sects in South India have their own 
versions of such worlds derived from pan-Indian and local folklore mixed with the ideas 
developed in the “classical” texts. At the top of the hierarchy, roughly analogous to “highest 
heaven,” are Kailasa and Vaikuntha, the celestial “abodes,” respectively, of Siva and Visnu. 
Also included in this popular mythology of karma and reward is the notion of the hells 

naraka) sepervised by Yama or Dharmaraja, god of Death and retribution. 
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quited love and the powerful longing for union with the beloved, to ab- 
solute faith and joy in the certainty of grace. Such introspective passages 
are rare in Campantar’s poetry; Appar gives subtle and powerful expres- 
sion to the emotional aspect of Tamil Saiva religion; and Cuntarar’s 
poems exhibit the most dramatic swings of mood. Taken as a body, the 
work of each poet reveals a distinctive persona and a personal religion, 
Thus we see that Appar often speaks in a mood of self-abasement, pre- 
sumably because of his sense of guilt over his past as a Jain monk. In 
sharp contrast to Appar, Cuntarar, who claims that he was forcibly pos- 
sessed by Siva and blessed with the name of the “Rude Devotee,” is in- 
deed rude, in every sense of the term—he mocks and reproaches Siva, and 
goes from expressions of abject slavery to familiar entreaty to high- 
handed demands. Poems referring to specific incidents in the lives of the 
saints have been placed in Section IV, but a number of selections repre- 
sentative of each poet’s unique religious sensibility are included in this 
section. It should be noted that these poems have not been arranged to 
reflect a “spiritual biography” in chronological order. Anyone familiar 
with mystical poetry will recognize here the universal patterns of the 
spirit’s alternation between pain and grace in its stormy relationship with 
God. 

The variety of rhetorical frameworks employed in the Tevaram makes 
for variations in the tone of the hymns. The hymns that are directly ad- 
dressed to Siva and those that provide a description in the third person 
are in the tradition of stotra praise-poems, while the communal aspect of 
Tamil Saiva bhakti is clearly brought out in those ate in which the 
saints address their words to their fellow devotees. No audience is speci- 
fied for many poems cast in the first person, but there are also verses in 
which the poet—or the “I” of the poem—addresses his own heart 
(manam, nevicu) and emphasizes the introspective nature of the verse. 
Any or all of these formats may be found in a given hymn. There are also 
a few poems in which the speaker in the poem is the lovelorn heroine of 
the akam tradition. Poems of this type are particularly interesting, for 
both the rhetorical effect created by the assumption of a persona and the 
fact that images and metaphors drawn from explicitly erotic love are rare 
in the Tevaram. ; 

The strong strain of asceticism in Tamil Saiva religion—fully developed 
in the Siddhanta philosophy and the cittar cult—is represented in hymns 
in which the body and the senses are portrayed as obstacles to the devotee 
in his or her efforts to realize the Lord’s grace. Images of revulsion for the 
body, and for decay and death, dominate some poems. In others the saints 
use the theme of the imminence of death (Yama and his men) and the 
tortures of Yama’s hells as a compelling reason for focusing one’s senses 
and thoughts on Siva. Such poems are counterbalanced by hymns in 
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which—in keeping with the bhakti emphasis on the use of the senses in 
the apprehension of the divine—the senses and the body are seen as indis- 
pensable instruments for acts of devotion. 

Although the poetry of the inner life unambiguously conveys the es- 
sence of the Nayanars’ devotion, no picture of Tamil Saiva bhakti is com- 
plete without a sampling of hymns in which the saints define and describe 
the external modes of devotion and the attitudes upon which these are 
based.’ The three saints lovingly invoke the details of ritual worship. Dev- 
otees and others prepare themselves for worship; they gather flowers and 
bathe the liriga with the “five gifts of the cow” (anaintu), light lamps at 
the shrine, and make offerings of incense, unguents, chant, and song. In 
such descriptions the poets are careful to emphasize the criterion of true 
bhakti: that worship alone is true that expresses genuine devotional emo- 
tion; hence the subgenre of hymns in which the true Tamil Saiva devotee 
is distinguished from these who masquerade as devotees. It is also for true 
devotion in the ritual idiom that saints such as Kannappar and Canticar 
are repeatedly celebrated in the Tévaram. Seen in this context, it is clear 
that the often-quoted verse “Why bathe in the Ganges?” (“‘kankaiy ati- 
len’) (Poem 207) is not a rejection of ritual acts but an affirmation of the 
requirement that all acts of worship arise out of true love for God. In the 
final group of poems in this section, the poets extol the act of singing as 
the quintessential expression of love of the Lord. 


* See my discussion of ritual and love in Tamil Saiva bhakti in Part One, Chapter 3. 


1. Cuntarar, Appar, and Campantar. Cola bronze; Pangal temple. 


> Campantar with the cup of divine wisdom. Céla bronze; 


Nallambal remple. 


3. Appar, cradling his hoe in his arms. Cola bronze; Tirucchengodu temple. 


4. Cuntarar and his wite, Paravat Nicctyar. Cola bronze; Nallir temple. 


5. Siva: Linga. Stone, in sanctum; Narttamalai. 


6. Siva with the Goddess. Céla bronze; Tiruvelvikkuti temple. 


Tiruvenkatu temple. 


7. Siva as Ardhanariévara, the Lord who is half woman. Cola bronze; 


8. Siva Nararaja, Lord of the Dance, Cola wall relief; Gangaikondacolapuram. 


Tiruvaiyaru temple. 


Siva Bhiksatana, the Lord as beggar. Cola bronze; 


10. Siva manifesting himself in the cosmic Inga. Cola wall relief; Punjai temple. 
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Ravana tries to lift Kailasa and is crushed by Siva; Ravananugraha-mirti. Cola wall relief; 


Tirunelvéli temple. 


11. 


12. Swa saves the boy Markandeya from Death in the central panel; Kala-samhara-mirti. On the 
left is Death cor noose; on the right is the boy embracing the liga. Cola wall relief; 
Th ur, Brih 


13. The central shrine structure (vimana) in the main temple at Tiruvarar. North facade. 
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14, Nanacampanta Otuvar in the courtyard of Cirkali temple. 
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15. Verses from the Tévaram (Appar V, 196) inscribed on the wall of Tiruvanmiyir temple, to 
which hymn V. 196 is dedicated. 


1 The Lord Is Sweet 


(POEMS 127-14) 0 Ri hy 
. ») eye . 4 
artes it Are 2a hepa age 
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127. ApparlV413; 6 wy er 


He dwells in heaven and in the great Veda; 

he lives on sea-girt earth and in Tirumal’s heart. 
He is in the sweet tunes of love 

and in the hearts of his lovers. 

My Lord who has the poison stain on his throat 
is in the eye, heart, and head 
of this old dog, his slave. 


ea ky P Fvstie baw beupe 


128. Appar V.204.1 hn Oayewt SAB Bom Cuol 
G fs Dy adoaneny 
The vina’s pure sound, the light of the ev: Be iorbet. Cie Gunn 


a gentle breeze, springtime sun, OT Gres “14s, DPonwup Ra 
a pool humming with bees—like these is the shade 
at my Lord, my Father’s feet. 


129, Appar V.135.1  Innampar 


I hold none dearer to me 

than myself; yet within my self 
there is one dear to me— 
Innampar’s Lord 

who is the breath of life, 
which enters and leaves me, 
and abides within. 


130. Appar 1V.70.4 Nanipalli 


As song in the mode, 
juice in the fruit, 
sight in the eye, 
elixir for the heart’s desire, 
127. In the expression “this old dog, his slave” (“palanayatiyén””), Appar combines pa- 
Javatiyar, a term used for servants who by hereditary right serve the master in a family and 
nayatiyén, “I, a dog, my master’s humble servant.” 
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thought in the mind, 
as all the seven worlds, 
the Lord of Nanipalli 
ends the karma 

of all who seek him. 


131. Appar V.177,.2 Kurartkatuturai 


My pearl, my precious gem, 

glittering branch of coral, bright flame— 
when I call him, “My Father 

who lives in Kurankatuturai 

with blossoming groves,” 

my tongue tastes 

an incredible sweetness. 


132. Appar V.131.2  Yenniytir 


When I think of the skullbearer 

who wears a wreath of flowers in his hair, 

the Lord with the white moon who likes to live 
in Venni’s ancient city, 

a flood of ambrosia 

wells up in my tongue. 


133. Appar V.128 Itaimarutur 


6 

My heart melts with love : 
for the handsome god 

who bears the river in his hair, 

Iraimarutu’s Lord who rides on the bull, 

the youth who ends the karma 

of those who sing his praise. 


10 

Sweeter than sweet fruit, raw cane sugar, 
lovely women with fresh flowers in their hair, 
sweeter than sole dominion over vast lands, 
is ltaimarutu’s Lord 

to those who reach him. 
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134. Appar V.207 MARAKKIRPANE YENNUN TIRUK KURUNTOKAI 
(THE Kugunroxal Porm EntiTLep “How SHouLp I Forcer Him?") 


5 

Honey, milk, moon, and sun, 

youth crowned with the celestial white moon, 
wisdom incarnate as the fire 

that consumed the god of spring— 

How should | forget him? 


6 

Sugar, sweet syrup of sugar cane, 
bright one, brilliant as a lightning flash, 
golden one, my Lord who glitters 

like a hill of gems— 

How should I forget him? 


7 

Sugar cane, lump of sweet sugar candy, 

bee in the fragrant flower, 

light that dwells in the light of every flame, 

our Lord who loves flower buds gathered at dawn— 
How should I forget him? : 


Metaphors 


135. Appar IV.76 


2 

Plow the field with true faith. 

Sow the seed of love, water it with patience, 
and pull out falsehood’s weeds. 

Look into yourself, 

build a fence with virtue. 

Stand rooted in the right path— 

Harvest the state of Siva! 


134, v. 5. “The god of spring” (vénilan), Kama, god of Love, who was burned by fire 


from Siva’s third eye. 

135, v. 2. “Patience”: “porai,” also tolerance, nonviolence. “Look into yourself”: “tam- 
maiyum / tammaiyul ndkkik kantu”; “know the true nature of the self through yogic med- 
itation.” v. 4. Here Appar speaks of the ritual of piija to the liriga as the Agamic equivalent 
of the Vedic sacrifice. For the idea of the body as the “mobile temple” (natamatak koyil), 


see Tirumilar, Tirsmantiram 1821 (Kalakam edition). 
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The body is the temple, 

the loving heart is the devotee. 
Truthfulness will do for ritual purity, 

the jewel of the mind is the adorned liriga. 
With love as milk and ghee 

generously mixed with water, 

with hymns as oblation, 

let us offer worship 

as sacrifice to the Lord. 


136, Appar V.204.10 


Like fire in kindling wood, 

like rich ghee in milk, 

he dwells hidden within you. 

Plant your love as churning stick, 
churn hard with the rope of feeling. 
The Lord will come forth, 

bright as a great gem. 


137. Appar V.135.4  Innampar 


Innampar’s Lord 

moves my mind to focus 

on him who makes love flow 
from his servants 

who call out with joy 

like peacocks 

at the sight of rain. 


138. Campantar 1.142.4  Aiyaru (Tiruvatyaru) 


Aiyaru’s Lord is the kind god 
who delights in listening 
when women with melodious voices, 


138. Vannam is a genre of melodic composition with complex rhythmic dimensions. 
“Hymns”: “vaymols”; literally, “word-of-mouth.” Originally signifying the Veda, the sa- 
cred Word, the term is used to denote sacred hymns in the names of such works as the 
Tiruxayezoli, a collection of hymns by the Tamil Vaisnava saint Nammilvar. See Ramanu- 
jan, Hyrims, pp. x-xi. [ have taken the word “vali” to mean “power, glory.” The hypothet- 
ical reading “pari,” signifying “vurippatal,” yet another type of song, would make better 
sense in this context. 
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a 
coral-red lips, countless virtues, : 
and eyes sharper than spears, 
sing his glory 
in vannam songs and hymns of praise. 


Remembrance 


139. Campantar II1.279.1 Karukkuti 


See my Lord 

who dances with blazing fire 

in Karukkuti, place worshipped 

by the entire earth with the sounding sea, 
the pure one who haunts me 

day and night, in sleep and in waking, 
and in bright remembrance of him! 


140. Appar IV.57.1  Avatuturai 


Youth who shines as a ruby, 
as a cluster of emeralds! 
Being who enters my heart, 
stirring memory! 

Come to me in my sleep, 

be my friend, 

give me refuge in your grace, 
O dweller in Avatuturai! 


Our Kinsman 


141. Appar VI.309.1 


You are my father and mother, you are my Lord. 

You are loving uncle and aunt to me. 

You are lovely women and rich treasure, 

my only family, friends, and home. 

You give me the pleasures of this world 

and the other, and save me in the end. 

O sole friend who moves my heart to leave this world, 
O my gold and precious gems and pearls! 

You are my God, my treasure who rides the bull! 
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142, Appar IV.95.1  Patirippuliysir 


The Lord who graciously made himself three 
to create the universe 

has chosen to dwell within my heart 

as the mother who gave me birth, 

as my own father, as those born with me. 
The beloved of the Himalayan gods 

lives in holy Patirippuliytr 

as unseen friend to all of us, 

his loving devotees. 


» 


143, Appar IV.15  PAVANACAT TIRUPPATIKAM (THE SACRED HyMN THAT 
Dustroys Sin) 


1 

The ancient holy shrine that the bondless reach, 
the coral rooted in Pacir, 

our glowing fruit in the Little Ampalam, 

the sacred form that none may touch, 
Verriyur’s spreading flame, king of gods, 

our supreme Lord in wave-washed Orriyir, 

I have placed him within my heart. 


2 

The Lord who is the Goddess in Anaikka, 

our Father who dwells in Arir, 

the lump of sugar candy in Kanappér town, 

sugar cane that sprouts in Kaniir, 

Vaymiir’s rare conch whom the gods of heaven praise, 
the wild elephant of great Kailasa, 

I shall not forget the moon, the flame. 


3 


The sun who wears the cool moon as a wreath, 
the cure for the world-illusion, 


143. Much of the affective impact of this hymn is related to the bonds of alliteration and 
assonance established between Siva’s epithets and the names of his abodes: ¢.g., in verse 1, 
line 1: “pagrarrar cér palampatiyaip pacir nilaya pavalattai.” v. 1. “The ancient holy 
shrine”: “pala pati.” C.K.S. Mutaliyar notes that this is a traditional name given to the 
shrine at Pupavayil (Mutaliyar, Pertya purémam commentary). v. 2. “The Goddess in 
Asaikka™: “apaikkavil apankinai.” According to the local legend of the temple at Anaikka, 
in this place Siva revealed himself in the form of the Goddess as Sakti (power) to Brahma, 
the creator. “Rare conch": vulampuri, a kind of conch that spirals towards the right; it is 
considered to be a valuable object. 
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the King in the ancient town of Atikai, 

the Lord who lives in Aiyaru, 

fate and fame, the light 

that the gods desire and seek, 

the treasure, the young shoot of wisdom— 
when I think of him, my heart is filled with joy. 


4 N 
Our pearl in Purampayam, gold in Pukalir, 

world-illumining sun in Uraiyiir and 

Cirappalli’s high hill, 

eye for those who can see in Kalukkunru 

of roaring cataracts— 

I have reached the royal lion 

of Atikai Virattanam’s holy shrine. 


5 

Great gem in Kélakka, poison-eater who dwells 
in Kutamakku, sweet honey in Alankatu, 

rare flower that crowns immortal heads, 

ripe fruit soaked in milk, pure gold in Paraytturai, 
the tridentbearer, incomparable god, 

I have worshipped him to my heart’s content. 


6 

The ruby who dwells in Marukal, flower garland 
in Valaiiculi, wish-giving tree in Karukavir, 
bright flame hard to behold, the birthless one 

in Peruvélir, our beloved Lord in holy Vaiiciyam 
who never leaves his lovers, 

I have placed him in my heart. 


7 

The handsome royal lion, gorgeous bull in Iraméccuram, 
our dancer on Kurralam’s hill, 

who embraces the breast 

of the Goddess with the beautifully dressed hair, 

eternal bridegroom who lives in 

Netunkalam of shady groves, 

flame-hued Father, 

I have encircled him in love’s embrace. 


8 
Crescent moon that rises in the evening, 
the bridegroom who lives in Maraikkatu, 
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sweet juice of sugar cane, my gracious Lord in Annamalai, 
Faultless one who appears as the light 

in Turutti, city of gardens, 

the Lord of the celestial gods, 

I have devoured him in desire. 

9 

Our light in Corrutturai, pure gem in Turutti, 2 

King of Palanam on the river, our rare gem in Alavay, 
sliver of moon in Neyttanam, 

with broad ash-smeared shoulders, 

mighty ocean, proud bull, 

I have worshipped him to my heart’s content. 


10 

Pure one in Puttar, fighting bull in Pavanam, 
sprouting seed in Milalai, brahmin in Vélvikkuti, 
he who burned the enemy’s three cities, 

ancient one who lives in Potiyil, 

healing draught in Mattar, 

I have placed him within my heart. 


11 

Their sin will be destroyed, 

who bathe him in a flood of loving thought, 

and offer the garland of song at his feet, 

saying, “My Father, my Lord and Master!” 

to the firstborn one, rider on the strong white bull, 
the god who is the color of the sunset sky, 

and quelled the demon’s might. 


2 The Lord’s Emblems 


(POEMS 144-153) 


Hail Siva! 


144, Campantar JII.307  NAMACCIVAYAT TIRUPPATIKAM (THE Hoty HYMN oF 
“Hau. Stva!’’) 


1 

It guides to the good path 

all those who melt with love 

and flow with tears as they chant it. 

It is the essence of the four Vedas. 

Chant our Lord’s name; say, “Hail Siva!” 


2 

When true devotees say it, 

it is like honey from fragrant flowers. 

It is the crown jewel of pure gold 

for the whole world. 

Chant our Lord’s name; say, “Hail Siva!” 


3 

Thinking of him, 

great love welling up in their heart, 

if they finger the aksa beads, 

it will bring them the glory of the gods. _ 
Chant our naked Lord’s name; say “Hail Siva!” 


144-146. “Namaccivaya”: Tamil for the Sanskrit chant “‘namah sivaya,” the refrain of 
the Vedic Satarudriya stotra. In Poem 145, verse 1 is believed to be a reference to an actual 
event in Appar’s life. The Jains, angry with Appar for reconverting to Saivism, bound him 
to a heavy rock, and cast him into the ocean. To their amazement, upon the saint’s chanting 
“Hail Siva!” the rock floated up in the water, and Appar emerged unhurt. See Poem 241. 
Verse 2 is modeled after a verse genre in classical Sanskrit poetry in which the device of 
parallel definition of diverse objects is employed. In Poem 146, “Pafcakkaram”: Sanskrit 
paiicaksara, the five syllables of the “namah Sivaya” mantra. 
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4 

Yama’s henchmen themselves will fear 
those who chant it 

with sweet sincerity. 

Chant the name of the three-eyed god _ 

dear to his pious devotees; say, “Hail Siva!” 


5 

Evil will fall away 

from those who say it, 

even from murderers and wicked men. : 
Chant the good Lord’s name; say, “Hail Siva!” 


145, Appar IV.11) NAMACCIVAYAT TIRUPPATIKAM (THE Hoty HYMN oF 
“HALL Siva!"') 


1 

When I sincerely worship the sweet golden feet 
of the radiant immortal, 

the brahmin who is the essence of the Veda, 
even if I were to be bound to a rock 

and cast into the sea, 

the chant of “Hail Siva!” 

would save me! 


2 

The full-bloomed lotus 

is the ornament of flowers; 

to provide for Aran’s bathing rite 
is the ornament of the cow; 
impartial rule 

is the ornament of kings; 

the chant of “Hail Siva!” 

is the ornament of the tongue, 


146. Campantar II.280.1 PANCAKKARAP PATIKAM (THE HYMN OF THE FIVE 
SACRED SYLLABLES) 


Remember every day with an aching heart, : 
remember in sleep and in waking, 

the five syllables 

that kicked out and terrified 

Death himself, come to take away 

the innocent boy who praised the Lord’s feet. 
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147. Appar V.174 Marpéru 


1 

The Lord of Marpéru and the Goddess 
dwell with delight in the hearts 

of even the most ignorant of his devotees 
who chant with feeling 

the five holy syllables of his name. 


2 

Have no fear, O heart! 

Meditate on Aran’s names every day. 

If you wish to be rid of karma, just say: 

“© Lord who swallowed the great bitter poison!” 
And Marpéru’s Lord 

will reveal himself as buried treasure. 


3 

O rogues who quote the Lawbooks! 

Of what use are your caste and clan? 

Just bow to Marpéru’s Lord as your sole refuge— 
In an instant, his grace will be yours. 


4 

I'll say it again, 

listen, you wretched people! 

Chant the five sacred syllables, 

the fruit of great penance, 

and you will gain the Lord who abides in Marpéru 
as the cure for your stubborn disease. 


5 

I'll proclaim this aloud, 

O people of the earth! 

If you praise the bull rider’s feet, 

the Lord of Marpéru will conquer Death, 
and rule you as flawless gold, 

answer to all your prayers! 


6 
Even if you have lost the great wealth 
you had earned, 

147, v. 3. “Clan”: “k6ttiram” (gotra). Brahmins trace their lineage through gotras (“fam- 
ilies”) of Vedic seers. Campantar belonged to the Kavuniya (Sanskrit “Kaupdinya") gotra. 
“Caste”: “kulan,” “family.” v. 4. “I'll say it again”: “iruntu colluvan,” literally, “I will 
declare emphatically.” 
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even if Death the Ender’s call is near, 
if you just cry, “Save me, 
O great dancer in the burning-ground!” 
Marpéru’s Lord 
will end your pain. 


~ 


/ 

If you wail, *O Aran, My Lord,” 

you will be saved. 

If you just think of his rosy feet, 
Marpéru’s Lord who protects the universe 
will make you rule the world. 


10 

If you exclaim, 

“Marpéru, in whose woods monkeys leap, 
is the place of him who bore down 

to crush from head to foot 

the demon who tried to lift the hill!” 
Endless bliss is yours. 


148. Cuntarar VIL48 — Pantikkotumuti 


1 

Renouncing all my ties, I think 

only of your holy feet. 

Thinking of them, I have achieved 

the purpose of my birth, 

O good sage of Pantikkotumuti shrine 
in fine Karaiyir praised by the wise, 
even if I should forget you, my tongue 
would still say: “Hail Siva!” 


2 

Friend, the days when I ignored 

those who praise your feet, 

the days on which I myself have failed you, 

I think of these as evil days. 

O dancer in Pantikkorumuti worshipped by the Kaveri 
with the garland of her circling stream! 

Even if I should forget you, my tongue 

would still say, “Hail Siva!” 


3 
I will think of the day on which 
I should forget you 
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as the day of my death, 

the day when the senses fail, 

the day life leaves the body, 

the day when I shall be carried away on the bier. 
O poet in glorious Pantikkoramuti 

washed by the Kaveri’s cool, swelling tide, 

Even if I should forget you, my tongue 

would still say, “Hail Siva!” 


The Lord’s Trident, Ash, and Bull 


149. ApparlV.110 Tirikanaimatam 


1 

O bright flame 

of cloud-covered Tiinkanaimatam in Katantai, 

I ask a boon of your golden feet! 

If you would save the soul of this ardent devotee, 
banish dark Death, place 

your trident’s bright seal on me! 


2, 

O beloved of your devotees, 

if you fail to take pity on me, and cure my disease, 
thinking, ““What does my little servant seek?” 

the blame will be yours. 

So, blessed Lord of Tinkanaimatam 

in Katantai of lotus pools, cover me 

with ash from your holy feet! 


10 

O my true God 

who lives in Tankanaimatam 

in Katantai of dark groves that touch the moon! 
With a single toe you suppressed 

the demon who tried to take Kailasa 

because it hindered the course of his chariot wheels. 
When will you take me, 

having placed on me 

the emblem of your bull white as the snowy peak? 


149, v. 2. “Disease”: “arumpinindy,” literally, “wasting dincmae,” probably refers both to 
karma and to the physical ailment from which Appar suffered before his reconversion to 
Saivism. The Lord’s emblems are invoked as signs of his grace. 
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Siva’s Feet 
150, Appar IV.97.1 0 Cattinurram 


Before Death the king 

destroys me with swift strength, 

brand me with the print of your flower-feet! 

If you fail, 

oO Siva-sprout who dwells in holy Cattimurram, 
you who bear the crackling fire in your hand, 
deadly karma will surely engulf me! 


1St. Appar lV.82 Kalumalam 


4 

The Lord of Kalumalam’s feet possess us— 

feet that dance in the ancient modes 

as his goblins sing, striking up their parai drums 
that resound all over the world, 

and pious men listen to the Vedic chant 

and the discourse on the sacred texts. 


7 

O heart, think 

of the Lord of Souls 

who can destroy powerful binding karma 

as soon as your thoughts turn to Kalumalam! 

Surpassing those who believe 

that their bonds will be severed only when they join Siva, 
worship the feet that possess us forever! 


152. Appar IV.95  Patirippuliysr 


2 

Always think of them as your support, O heart! 
Though the surging ocean surround 

and cover the whole earth, 

I see a refuge for us, 

the dear feet of our friend, Uma’s lover, 

holy Patirippuliyar’s Lord, 

who wears the streak of the young moon 

as a wreath on his hair. 


151, v. 7. “Lord of Souls”: “pacupati,” also “Lord of Beasts.” “Powerful binding 
karma”: “pantittirunta valvipai,” karmic bonds of the past. The root “‘a/-” is used in the 
sense of “to rule” as well as “to possess.” 

152, v. 9. “Twain lights”: “trwcutur,” the sun and the moon. 
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‘Though earth crash into the nether world, 


the rising ocean cover all, 
though the seven worlds 
lose their bearing in space 
and the twin lights fall, 
do not fear, O heart! 


We have found for ourselves a support, 
the feet of the Lord of holy Patirippuliyar, 
the bright god with the forehead eye. 


153. Appar IV.81.10 Koyil (Tillai) 


The foot raised to kill the Moon 
at Daksa’s sacrifice, 


the foot which sent Death to his death, 
the foot which Narayana and Brahma 


sought in vain to see, 

the foot raised in dance 

in Tillai’s Little Ampalam hall— 
that is the foot which possesses us! 
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3 Pain and Grace 


(POEMS 154-180) 


Despair 


154, Appar lV.79 Kurarnta Trrunérical (THE SacrED Néricat Poem 
or Despair) 


1 

Why was I born, 

I who cared only for my pride, 

I who was caught in women’s snares, 

I who failed to think of my dear kinsman, 
my ambrosia, the world’s beginning and end, 
my Lord whose form bright as the sunset sky 
lay buried within my heart? 


4 

Once, a slave of past karma, 

I failed to remember my Lord. 
Now, having gone mad, 

I babble like a fool. 

I cannot hold in my heart 

the god who is all the goodness _ 
that dwells in me. 

Why was I born? 


155. Appar IV.112.10 


How can the likes of me ever behold you, 

when even those who are like you 

could not grasp your greatness with their vision 
when they tried to challenge you, 

O brahmin with a shining crown of thick matted hair 
that glitters like gold, 


154. “Kurainta” in the ttle of this hymn suggests a range of emotions from complaint to 
despair. 

155. “Those who are like you": “ningaty oppar” connotes the gods Brahma and Vinw, 
who tried to behold Siva in his fall glory as the column of flame. 
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ee 
mingles with the hue of fire, 
surpasses the color of the sunset, 
and shines like a flash of lightning? 


156, Appar IV.113 


4 
You have never let me think of you. 
If ever I remember you, 

at once you make me forget 

and turn to other things, 

Tell me, is there anyone like me, 
ever unaware, yet ever dear to you? 
Long life to you, O Lord! 


9 

If my red-hued Lord 

with the blessed name “Siva” 

were to bless me with his grace and possess me, 
then, if I wander for many days 

crying, “‘O Bhava!” 

he will reveal himself to me, saying, 

“This man has been calling out to me 

for a long time!” 


157. Cuntarar VIL51  Tiruvarar 


1 

I know the nature of the disease 

that afflicts me, makes me a sinner, 

makes me stop loving and serving the Lord; 
I hasten to worship him. 

How long must I, a fool, 

be parted from my Lord, 

the one whom karma cannot bind, 

great gem, my diamond, 

my God in Ariir? 


2 
How can I bear to be parted from my dear ambrosia 


with the dark throat and the long matted hair, 


157, v. 1. “The one whom karma cannot bind”: with the Tévaram Pondicherry edition, I 
read “wtuttanai” (“the one who is eternally free”), instead of “smuttinai” (“the pearl”). 
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great Siva who burned to ashes 
with his holy red eye 

the Love-god who assaulted him 
with his five arrows— 

my God in Artr? 


3 

How can I, 

fool born into this miserable body 

destined for death, 

bear to die, 

parted from my Father who devoured the poison 
to calm the distress of the suppliant gods 

who were burned by the venom that arose 

from the vast ocean rich in shells— 

my God in Artur? 


158. Appar IV.20.1  Tiruvartir (Aniir) 


To see you was my only thought. 

You entered my heart, 

and I seized your dancing feet. 

You cannot leave me now, 

O Father in Tiruvarir 

where flags fluttering on great mansions 
touch the young moon in the sky! 


159. Appar V.171.1  Kolili 


I failed to think of you in the past. 
I have yet to praise your feet. 

Still, 

O King of holy Kolili 

where there are many paddy fields, 
do not forget me! 


160. Appar IV.75 


1 
What is my sin thar], his servant, 
have passed my life 


160, v. 4. In this verse Appar describes the process by which the self (uyir) is illumined in 
and by the luminous knowledge of Siva (sidqat ti: “fire of knowledge”). Right cognition or 
knowledge (mata: patuee waren), which can be achieved only through Siva’s grace (aru), 
is only the Exst step toward the supreme knowledge, which is the mystical state of civsa- 
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without seeing the worship of Kantan, my Lord, 

without seeing him bathed with the pure water of the Kaveri, 
to the sound of the Vedic chant, 

without seeing him adorned with saffron paste, 

and garlands of flowers? 


4 

In the body’s house 

make a lamp of the heart. 

Pour right cognition as butter, 

shape the wick that is the self, 

light it with the fire 

of the supreme knowledge of the Lord. 

The vision of the anklet-adorned feet of the Lord, 
the father of the youth who is in the kafampu tree 
will then be yours. 


6 

I love him who dwells in the hearts of his lovers, 
whose great self is love itself. 

Desiring to see him, I melt; 

melting, I waste away. 

How shall my heart, i 

ant trapped on a two-headed firebrand, 

join my Father, the great Lord? 


7 

Like carrion crows 

alighting on a carcass, 

evil deeds from the past swarm upon me, delude me, 
silence my words of praise for you. 

O Lord of the universe, 

give me right knowledge, so that I may shed 

this putrid, loathsome form, oozing with pus, 

this wound ridden with foul disease! 


fanam (“knowledge of Siva”), the condition to which the Tamil Saiva aspires. The concep- 
tion of the yogic vision of Siva as the luminous presence within the self is developed in detail 
in the great texts of the Saiva Siddhanra, especially in the works of Uyyavantatévar (Tiruk- 
kalirruppatiyar), Arunanti (Civafianapotam), and Umapati Civam (Tiruvarutpayan). The 
earliest exposition of the idea can be found in Tirumillar’s Tirumantiram. See Dhavamony, 
Love of God. “The youth who sits under the katampu tree” is the Tamil hill-god Murukag, 
identified with Skanda-Karttikeya, one of the two sons of Siva and Parvati. This verse has a 
famous parallel in the verse “anpé takaliyaka” by the early Alvar Pitam in the Vaisnava 
Nialayirat tivviyap pirapantam. v. 6. “Ant trapped on a two-headed firebrand” (“irutalai 
mingukinra kolli mél erumpu”) is a proverbial expression in Tamil for a person caught in 
an inescapable situation or dilemma. 
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Supplication 


161, Campantar 11.303.1 Tiruwarsir 


The one who is the end 

and beginning of the universe, 

the brahmin who wears the white ash, 
my father in Tiruvarir 

who has entered my heart-— 

When will he take me? 


162. Appar IV.95.6  Patirippuliyur 


Lying in the womb, I thought 
only of your feet. 

Comunitting it to memory, 

I recited your name. 

Through your grace, I chanted 
“Hail Siva,” 

and wore the sacred ash 

as the sign of my blessing. 

O Aran of Patirippuliyar, _ 
give me your own state of Siva! 


163. Appar !V.100.6 Kacci Ekampam 


From the day I entered the womb 

my heart longed for the vision of your feet. 
Tam weary from a life of suffering and pain. 
Lord of Tiruvorriyar, holy Alavay’s god, 

Lord in Tiruvarir, 

seeing that I have given up everything but you, 
O Ekampan of Kacci, 

won't you take pity on me? 


164, Cuntarar VILIS Nattiyattankuti 


1 
1 won’t be afraid of the snake that is your belt, 
won’t mock your dance in the burning-ground. 
161. “{My father] .., / who has entered my heart”: “cintaiyé pukuntan.” “Cintai”: lit- 
erally, “meditation, coatemplation.” 
162. “The state [condition] of Siva”: “civakati,” the supreme state. 
164, v. 3. “Mister”: “lovely,” or “resting on clouds.” “Fearlessly” is probably an allu- 
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You may not care for me, yet I'll call you my Lord. 
Even if I'll never be born again, I'll never forget you. 
Though you won't look at me, I will still see you, 
though you won’t love me, I'll still love you in my heart, 
and never stop singing the praise of your feet, 

O King of Nattiyattankuti! 


2 

Lord with the divine form, explain the wonder 

of your dwelling in the heart of a base man like me, 

who loves the dance you perform at night 

in the burning-ground, with a beautiful snake for your belt. 
Gem who rids us of our gathered karma, 

ruby-colored Lord, 

I won't love anyone but you, 

O King of Nattiyattankuti! 


3 

When I can fearlessly serve you, 

what more could I want? 

O supreme Lord who shares your form 

with the mountain’s daughter with tender feet, 
ruby-colored gem with the lovely white moon 
on your red hair, 

you who hold the poison in your throat 

and carry a white skull, 

O King of Nattiyattankuti! 


4 

1 do not lack learning, yet although I am your slave, 

I learned nothing about your greatness. 

I am no wayward soul, yet I can’t understand the ways 
of those who follow your way. 

I cannot sing your golden feet 

and hope to be saved by my songs. 

I am a good man to no one but yourself, 

O King of Nattiyattankuti! 


a Se lad 
sion to Siva’s horrific acts and attributes, such as the snake and the dance on the burning- 
ground. v. 6. “Paccil in the West” is the town of Paccilacciramam on the river Kollitam 
(Coleroon). In the final verse, Cuntarar refers to Kotpuli, one of the sixty-three Nayapars. 
Kétpuli of Nattiyattankuti was a devout Saiva and a general in the Céla army. This Na- 
yanar’s claim to sainthood stems from the incident in which he put to the sword his own 
kinsmen and friends for having consumed, during a famine, the grain he had dedicated to 
the temple for feeding Saiva devotees, Cuntarar describes Kétpuli as a kotirax, “one who is 
like pincers or jaws.” Kétpuli is said to have given to the saint his rwo daughters, Cinkati 
and Vapappakai, whom Cuntarar brought up as his own daughters. 
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5 

I won't love those who do not love 

the husband of the mountain’s daughter 
with flower-scented hair, 

Though you won’t be attached to me, I'll cling to you, 
Always serving those who serve your feet, 
I will sing of you alone. 

Since I love you, seeking to know you 
through devotion and song. 

I cannot forget you, 

O King of Nattiyattankuti! 


6 

Since it is in my karma and nature to suffer, 
I won't blame you for all I have suffered, 

O cool raincloud who dwells in Paccil in the West, 
King who kicked Death! 

Lord who is half woman, 

brahmin who loves to bathe 

in offerings of milk, yoghurt, and ghee, 
though you'll go away from me, 

I'll keep walking toward your feet, 

O King of Nattiyattankuti! 


7 

O handsome Lord, you who wear the five-hooded snake 
with the crescent moon on your hair! 

Chief of the immortal gods! 

With all my heart I have fixed my aim upon my goal. 
Wanting to be saved, I have reached your feet. 

Though you won't love me, I will love you still, 

for did I not once become your slave 

so that I might melt with love for you, 

O King of Nattiyattankuti? 


8 

I can’t be proud, valuing this human life— 
when I think of it, my eyes fill with tears. 

1 will not slander your habit of begging for food, 
nor mock you for riding a bull. 

Though I might rise in the world, 

I'll never stop worshipping you. 

I can't bear the thought of future births, 

so I won't press and entreat anyone but you, 

O King of Nattiyatrankuti! 
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9 

Yes, the Jains and Buddhists, no better than demons, 
may get their way, with their lies and deception, 

and I may have to see all the wealth they’ve piled up 
with their cheating, But listen, O god who rides the bull, 
who is so dear to me: you are the one I really know. 
I see those who worship you, serve you, 

and then I worship you as well 

and put a stop to all my karma. 

Listen, O King of Nattiyattankuti 

where there are crabs playing 

in fields surrounded by green groves! 


10 

Even if you have no wish to sing, O devotees, 

sing him and sever the bonds of sin! 

Sing this hymn composed by the poet of Tiruvariir, 
father of Cinkati with the long hair adorned with flowers, 
poet who never forgets the King of Nattiyattankuti, 
famous old town in the Cola land, 

home of Kétpuli, terrible as the jaws of death, 

who defeated enemy kings in combat. 


165. Cuntarar VII.24 Malapati 


2 

Wearing the loincloth and waistband, 

my body smeared with sacred ash, 

I have taken refuge at your feet. 

Take me, my Lord! 

Lover of the Goddess with eyes curved like swords, 
ruby in Malapati, friend, 

tell me, whom can I think of but you? 


a 

My father and mother 

can’t be of the slightest help to me. 

Caught in the chain of birth and death, 

lam worn down by the world-illusion. 

Ruby in Malapati 

surrounded by great dark flowering groves, 

O Father, tell me, 

whom can I think of but you? : 


165. Ihave taken the Tévaram Pondicherry edition reading “kela” (“O friend”) instead 
of the Tévaram Kalakam edition reading “alay,” “possessed by you,” “as your servant. 
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166, Appar IV.23 Koy#l/Tillat 


1 B} 
I can’t sing like a true bees ry 
1 Usielewne 
O God, great yogi! 69 WGext ‘ 
we How can I worship you? Bry A it veh 4 AG & ot 
Do not spurn me, Perfect Being, Primal Lord, # ontoxt Lee Aa 
Father who dances in Tillai’s eg hall! Gmaenen | 
I, your servant, 2 a 
hay ene to see your dance, Ue aa re } Qt 
FS Hie unas — yates 
Dy Le Hnornvn om ly QWErerl ht see 
te your dance, | will praise you. 
Singing and dancing, I will hail you, crying, 
“O Lord, First among the Three!”” 
You who put an end to the ‘misery 
of those who sing your praise, 
O Dancer in Tillai’s Little Ampalam, 
even I have.come to see your dance. 


8 

What shall I do, O god with the dark throat, 
if my mind is confused, 

and daily slips from the highest path? 

I, your servant, have come 

to see all your dances 

in the Little Ampalam in Tillai 

where the Vedas flourish in full glory. 


9 

Having failed to purify my heart, 

and to make me meditate on you as I should, 

have you not deceived me, O Lord of the immortals? 
And yet, handsome one, you dance, 

as your soft-spoken lady watches, 

in the little hall in Tillai, 

town of cloud-kissed groves! 


10 
Mal who ate earth as a child 
and Ayan who has the lotus seat, 


166. In verse 10 Appar refers to a myth of Visau in his incarnation as Krishna. When the 
women of the cowherd village complained to Yaéoda, saying that the child Krishna had 
eaten dirt, YaSoda asked him to open his mouth; inside his mouth she saw the entire uni- 
verse. “Abiding wealth” (“tiemunta tire’) suggests release as well as worldly wealth. 
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in vain desired to see 

your holy form that pervaded space. 

Yet, O Supreme Lord, 

you dance to the music of modes 

in the little hall of Tillai, 

home of our abiding wealth! 


167, Cuntarar VILS Onakantayrali 


1 

Those who worship you every day 
with yoghurt and milk and ghee 
don’t get a penny for their devotion! 
You who live in Onakantanrali, 
won’t you show me a way to release 
as I wallow in this deep pit, 

dancing to the tune of the five senses, 
and won’t be saved 

unless I worship your holy feet? 


2 

The goddess Ganga, whose waves flow 
over your moon-crowned matted hair, 

is a silent woman; Ganapati has a potbelly, 
spear-bearing Kumaran is a mere boy. 
As for the Goddess, 

she is no strict mistress. 


167. This hymn is typical of Cuntarar’s direct, immediate voice and his penchant for 
mixing the sublime with the mundane. In every verse Cuntarar criticizes Siva’s poverty and 
his odd habits, the poverty and suffering of his devotees, his unresponsiveness to them in 
their need. v. 2. “She is no strict mistress”: “korrattiyalal,” “she who can’t rule with a stick” 
can also be taken to mean “all she knows is how to play the yal.” Ganapati: The elephant- 
faced god, son of Siva. Kumaran: “The youth” (Sanskrit ksendra), another name of Muru- 
kan. v. 6. The Kamakkéttam (“Abode of Kama”) is the shrine in which the Goddess, as 
Kamaksi (“She with the eyes of Desire”), is separately established in Kanchipuram (Kacci). 
According to local legends, the Goddess established the Kamakkéttam shrine in Kanchi in 
order to practice charity according to the sacred Law; hence the irony in Siva’s beggarly 
way of life. Separate Kamakkétrtam shrines for Goddess-consorts became popular in Céla 
times; Cuntarar’s reference affirms the antiquity of the Kanchi shrine. Since “ar” (v. 9) can 
mean both “fine/precious,” and “who?/someone,” Cuntarar punningly speaks of Ariir as 
“nobody’s town.” “No place to call your own”: “orriy arél ummatanru” is a pun on the 
name of the town of Orriyir, literally “you do not even have a mortgaged village.” The poet 
mocks Siva for having “raised up” his wife, implying that he is under her control. The 

oddess Um, referred to in verse 2, creates other problems, being too softhearted to help 
Siva rule his devotees with the necessary firmness. In verse 10 the poet describes Siva as the 


Androgyne. 
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You who live in Onakantanrali, tell me, 
how can we serve a master with such a family? 


3 

Lord who lives in Onakantanrali, 

you won’t be reasonable, 

won't take pity on the devotees 

who see you as their sole support, 

who love and worship your feet 

even when you give them nothing in return, 
What should we do in times of need, 

in poverty and misfortune— 

pawn you so that we can eat? 


4 

I have praised you, saying all I can say, 
but I can’t get anything out of you. 
Onakantanrali’s Lord, tell me, 

how will you rule us 

when you won’t give up this wretched life 
of wandering all day 

with a toothless skull for a begging bowl? 


5 

You don’t grant grace to your devotees 

who dance, and sing songs to the proper beat, 

who weep and melt with love for you, 

and gather to worship you in every way. 

Though | am weary, wandering about, looking for you, 
you never think of me. 


You won’t run away from me, yet you won’t give me a hand, 
Onakantanrali’s Lord! 


6 

Lord who lives in Onakantanrali, 

why do you go begging for alms 

in she ancient city of Kacci with its dark woods, 
when your Goddess who has long, dark hair 
and eyes curved like swords, 

the mountain's daughter who wears 

the konrai garland brimming with honey 

on her high breasts, 

abides here in the Kamakkottam shrine 

for the salvation of the world? 
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I fritter my life away in lies, 

I'm neither a temple servant nor your devotee, 
You have not possessed me with your truth, 
nor given me hope for the future state. 

Even if I were your servant, 

you would ask nothing of me, give nothing, 
say nothing to me! 

Yet are you not my Master from former lives, 
O Lord who lives in Onakantanrali? 


8 

I hear that Death has come with his noose 

to take me away, 

yet I can’t put strength into my heart, 

can’t worship your feet and be saved! 

I can’t join you, since I burn in this pit 

of lust and envy, anger, pride and greed, 

of every vice in the book, Onakantanrali’s Lord! 


9 

What can your devotees who serve your holy feet 
with the sacred rites get for their love? 

Your necklace is a snake, you live in 

Arar, a town that belongs to nobody; 

Orriyir is a mortgaged city, 

you have no place to call your own. 

You have raised the goddess Ganga up on your head, 
you’ve made her your wife! 

Your home is the burning-ground, 

and your robe, the flayed hide, 

O Lord who lives in Onakantanrali! 


10 

Sin will be annihilated 

for those who can sing 

this sequence of ten Tamil verses 

in which Araran has described Onakantanrali’s Lord 

who has the poet for his bondservant, 

the bull rider who is manifest as the primal syllable “Aum,” 
and binds the colorful sari with a silken scarf 

over his loincloth. 
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‘ The Refuge 


168, Appar IV.114,10 


Though the mountains should shrivel, 
slowly scorched by the sun, 
though the dark ocean dry up, 
and the rains fail 

for a long time, 

yet do not fear, O heart, 

that famine would grip the land, 
for we have a refuge 

on this wide earth, 

a high golden hill 

with three unwinking eyes! 


169. Appar IV.113.8 


What though the sky fall, 

what though the earth quake, 

what though the mountains slip and slide, 
what though the cold sea be drained 

and the great lights fall? 

What matter all this 

to the noble souls who serve 

the one God who stands unblemished, 
having devoured the ocean’s poison? 


The Humble Poet 


170. Appar VI.305.1 Ersempiyur 


I don’t know pure Tamil for song, 

I can’t make poems. 

I knew nothing of science, and the modes of music, 
of all the arts thar are his own self, 

and of his greatness. 

He revealed his power and his way 


168, 169. Siva is compared to the golden cosmic mountain (Meru). “Great lights”: the 
sun and the moon. Compare Poem 152. 

170. Appar’s disavowal of learning and competence as a poet is more typical of the bhakti 
poet's attitude toward his art than the pride in achievement expressed by Campantar in his 
coda verses. See Ramanujan, Spesking of Siva, pp. 37-42. 
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to me, an ignorant man. 

Like a loving mother and father, 

he followed me, a refugee, 

‘and took me for his own. 

Thus have I been blessed, 

to have sought and attained 

my ruby on lovely Erumpiyar’s hill, 
the golden flame. 


The Lord’s Grace 


171. Cuntarar VIL.14 Paccilacciramam 


1 

The peerless Lord gave me 

a head, heart, and thoughts 

to serve him alone. 

Yet I would be boasting if I were to say 

that I was a true servant to him. 

Alas, if I lose the madman’s love, 

do I have no Master 

other than the supreme Lord who lives in Paccilacciramam, 
girded with the hooded serpent and loincloth? 


2 

I don’t call you “father” or “mother,” 

“O Lord,” is good enough for me. 

Yet Lord, you won’t consider me one of your creatures, 
won't show me even a little of your grace. 

Alas, if he waits too long to bless his devotees, 

do I have no Master 

other than the Lord who lives 

in Paccilacciramam where wild geese swim in the lakes? 


I am afraid of evil karma, 
so I won’t go the way 


171. The refrain of this hymn (““ivaralatillaiyé pirayar”: “Do I have no Master other than 
him”) can be taken as a rhetorical question. The mood of this poem combines despair with 
cynicism. v. 11. “Seven births” or “seven times seven births” is a popular expression for the 
notion of karmic effect resulting in rebirth. Tradition connects this reference to servanthood 
stretching over several births with the legend of Cuntarar’s conversion in Tiruvenneynallir 
(see Section IV below). 
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of men who practice false ascetic vows. 

My Lord knows that | know 

nothing but the penance 

of service at his feet. 

Alas, do I have no Master 

other than Paccilacciramam's Lord who bears the trident, 
though he wears nothing but the white ash? 


9 


Melting in a stream of love, 

run to join him, O heart, 

perform his loving service every day! 

Paccil’s Lord saves those who call him their Lord 
before the end of their days, 

even without love in their hearts. 

Do I have no Master other than him, 

if, in spite of all my pleas, 

he won't forgive my sins 

and reward me for my love? 


10 

When I meditate on him with devotion, 
when I envision his form 

as he appears dressed in rags, 

covered with powdery white ash, 

my heart remembers 

only the Lord with the throat like a sapphire, 
the tongue speaks of him alone. 

If he has embraced and possessed me, 
but won’t let me serve him, 

do I have no Master 

other than the Lord in Paccilacciramam 
who wears the hooded snake? 


11 

Not only in this birth, but in all 

seven births have I been servant 

to you, and to all your servants, too. 

I belong to you by birthright, my heart melts for you, 
show me your bright feet soft as flowers! 

Alas, do I have no Master 

other than my Lord in Paccilacciramam, 

who blesses those who have earned coveted fame, 
if his petty ways toward me 

belie the great promises he made? 
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12 

I have never reproached my Lord, 

never condemned him. 

lam known as one who always sings 
hymns in my Lord’s praise. 

Alas, do I have no Master other than him, 
if he takes offense 

at the words of the poet Ariran 

of Navaliir of fertile fields, 

who worships the feet of Paccilacciramam’s Lord, 
sings him with his tongue, 

and long remembers him in his heart? 


172. Appar V.133.9 Katampiir 


The Lord of the holy karakkoyil temple 
in South Katampir, 

the spouse of the Goddess, 

mother of our Katampan— 

his task is to save 

even this lowly servant. 

My task is only to serve. 


173. Appar IV.103.5  Ariir (Tirwvaratr) 


You destroyed the god who held the sugar cane bow 
and gave happiness to the boy who wielded the axe 
as his weapon. 

Seeing these, @ 

O Lord who lives in pretty Ariir 

surrounded by cool, blossoming groves, 

how should I know your heart’s pleasure, 

and what should I ask of you? 


174, Campantar J1.176.6 Piramapuram (Cirkali) 


Wherever his devotees are born, 
into whatever form or birth, 

to bless them with his grace 

in that very form 


172. Katampan: Murukan. Karakkéyil: An apsidal temple. 

173. “The god who held the sugar-cane bow”: Kama. “The boy who wielded the axe”: 
Canficar. ; 

174. “In that very form": “itkéy enru,” “in that very condition,” “in the particular cir- 
cumstances of their lives.” 
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San RERRRnnneneenenmmmnennmemenenenenee ee ee ee 


is the nature of Sankara, 

my bull-riding Lord 

with body bright as the white conch, 
who lives in Piramapuram, cool with 
groves of fragrant flowers. 


175, Appar V.161.11  Kacet Ekampam 


Our Lord is the one 

who bore down with his toe 

when Ravana, Lanka’s king, 

lifted his hill. 

And he is the one 

who gave the demon the good course 
when he cried in distress: 

“Save me, O Ekampan of Kacci!” 


176, Cuntarar VIILL21  Kaeci Mérrali 


1 

O everlasting light burning bright, 

I thought only of you. 

You came to me, 

and have never left me since. 

Focus of all my thoughts, 

Lord who dwells in the holy Western shrine, 
Father, I will sing 

no one but you. 


6 

I thought only of your feet. 

At once you entered this carnal frame. 

O my bright flame, 

honey, sweet ambrosia, 

King who dwells in the holy Western shrine, 
I will joyfully sing 

no one but you. 


177. Cuntarar VII.23.2 Kalippalai 


You who abide in Kalippalai, 
wherever I, your servant, 


175. “Good course”: “nalartkol celavu,” “good life”; “the course that leads to one’s wel- 
fare,” “the path to release.” : 

176. Keoct Mérrali: “The Wester shrine in Kacei." The Mérrali is one of the many Siva 
shrines in Kanchipuram, aty of temples. 
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think of you, you join me there 
and grant me grace. 

You are Ganga’s Lord 

who severs my karmic bonds, 
and takes me right here! 


178, Cuntarar VILS8 Kalumalam (Cirkali) 


1 

My Master who chose me, 

saved me from birth and death, and gave me grace, 
the gem who exalted the mountain’s daughter 

by placing her in half his frame, 

my Lord who bears the flowing river in his hair, 
he who has mingled with my stranger’s heart 

like water with red-hot iron, 

the god with the eight forms, our King who wears 
the white conch earring on one ear, 

I have seen him in the fair town of Kalumalam 
which once floated on the ocean’s flood. 


2 

I won’t look for another friend 

in this birth or the next. 

Once I grieved, then received the gift 

of lasting remembrance of him. 

I have given up my family and friends, 

I worship the bright flame as my only friend, 
my God who gave me the teaching, 

guiding me in their proper course 

through the paths of knowledge and release, 
ways that the gods themselves cannot know. 
I, his servant, have beheld him 

in the fair town of Kalumalam. 


3 

The father of Céntan in holy Tinainakar, 

pure gold that cuts through the chain of karma, 
the golden one— 

I know none other than him: 


178. Cuntarar refers to the Cirkali flood myth in verse 1. Céntay (v. 3): Murukan. Uran 
(v. 10): Ardran, citizen of Arar, or Navaliran, poet from Navalir. The kulai, mentioned in 
verses 1, 4, and §, is a man’s earring. v. 1. venkulai: “white earring”; v. 5. “kuntalankulai”: 
kuntalam is another term for a man’s earring. In his androgynous form, Siva wears the kulai 
on one ear, and the tfw, a woman's earring, on the other. 
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I have received this knowledge, 

as my means to release. 

Once, having seen in my dream 

the one who is the old man and the child, 

I lost my vision, and awoke in despair. 

I have now seen the god with the dancing feet 
in the fair seaside town of Kalumalam. 


4 

I have won over my Lord 

who wears the kourai which blooms in the rains; 

Ihave won a heart that will never forget him. 

Once a sinner, I have now been raised 

to the birthless state—who is so fortunate as I? 

I behold my Lord with the dark throat and the gold earring, 
I sing of him, and will unite with him; 

have seen him in the fair town of Kalumalam 

with the groves of tall sugar cane and plantain trees. 


5 

Raving, “O god with the golden earring on one ear, 
youth with the deadly battle-axe, 

Lord who wears the konrai blossom swarming with bees,” 
1 worshipped him with the proper sacred rite. 
Uniting my roving thoughts of the past 

in the one thought of him, 

I wandered in Pasupati’s sacred abodes 

for a long time, till 

1 found him in the fair town of Kalumalam, 

where every day the tide sweeps over 

the beautiful shore covered with the screwpine. 


6 
Thinking of the enormous evil karma I must endure, 
1 grieved, 
then received the gift of lasting remembrance of my Lord. 
Loving him, my heart thrilled, 
I prayed to him, worshipping him with the proper rite. 
My bud, d, my bees ambrosia, , my honey, 
c= y Master, — God, the sugar cane 
that will uproot the tree of my birth, 
(have seen him in the fair town of Kalumalam, 
fuil of lush paddyfields. 
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10 

Sorrow and suffering will never touch 

those devotees who worship the Lord with flowers, 
and with these ten verses that the poet Uran, 
Cataiyan’s loving son, 

having seen the holy feet of the Lord 

in the fair town of Kalumalam, 

has sung on those feet 

that true devotees alone may know, 

who shed tears, thinking only of the Lord 
with the crown of matted hair 

adorned by the konrai and kiivilam flowers. 


179. Appar IV.103,10 Tiruvarar 


Sound the conch at dawn! 

Light fragrant incense! 

1 am possessed 

by the lotus feet of the Lord 

who once bore down with his toe 

to crush, till the crimson blood flowed, 

the demon who tried to lift the beautiful hill 
with his twenty shoulders. 


180. Cuntarar VJL90 Kéyil a) 
Pia a 


1 

Rejoice, O heart, we have attained our Lord 

of Puliyir’s Little Ampalam, 

who dances with foot raised, holding the drum, blazing fire, 
and the black snake in his swaying hands, 

the Lord who will save you not only 

when you serve the dancing god, 

but all your life, 

even when Dharma’s men grind you in the mill. 


180. The refrain of this poem evokes a vision of hell that is part of South Indian popular 
religion and folklore. Yama or Yamadharmaraja, god of Death, fits punishments to evil 
deeds in the hell of his realm (Yamaloka [Tamil namayulaku}); among the tortures to be 
dreaded is being cast into (oil-)mills to be slowly ground. The phrase “tatuttatkofuiz" 
(translated as “he who will save you/us”) in the refrain in verses 1, 5, 9, and 10 literally 
means: “he who intervenes, leads one away from harmful ways, and possesses one.” The 
expression is associated with Cuntarar’s own conversion in Venpeynallir, which Siva ef- 
fected in a truly dramatic manner. See Section IV below. In verse 4 Cuntarar expresses his 
loyalty to the Pallava king. 
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4 

Rejoice, for we have attained our Lord 
of noble Puliyir’s Little Ampalam, 

who severs the bonds with which 

dark Death’s henchmen have bound us, 
the god who gives us his precious world, 
and tortures kings who fail to pay tribute 
to the Pallava, rightful ruler of the earth. 


5 

Rejoice, for we have attained our Master, our Lord 
of Puliyar’s Little Ampalam, 

the god who wears the black buckskin, 

and has the white moon for a wreath on his hair, 
him who violently kicked aside 

Death with the thundrous roar, 

and gave immortality to the boy, 

him who shall save us 

when Dhafma’s men grind us in the mill! 


9 

Rejoice, O heart, for we have attained our Lord 

of glorious Puliyar’s Little Ampalam, 

who will save us when King Dharma’s henchmen 
grind us in the mill, 

the god who has condemned to ignorance 

the stupid Jains and the stinking Buddhist monks— 
always serve him well! 


10 

Rejoice, for we have attained, 

in Puliydr’s Little Ampalam, 

the spouse of Uma, the Goddess whose mound of Venus 
is like the hood of the winding cobra, 

Lord with the bright-eyed bull, 

god who dwells in many sacred places, 

and will save us when Dharma’s men 

grind us in the mill, 

the poet Ariran’s Master in Tiruvarir, and Lord 

of Périir in western Konku land on the lovely Kaiici’s banks. 


4 The Lord, My Lover 


(POEMS 181-185) 


181. Appar VL239.7 Ari (Tiruvaritr) 


Once she heard his name, 

then learned of his lovely form. 

Then she heard of his excellent town, 

and fell madly in love with him. 

That same day she left her mother and father 
and the proper ways of the world, 

lost herself, 

lost her good name. 

This woman has joined the feet 

of the Lord, her lover. 


182. Campantar 1.60 Tonipuram (Cirkali) 


al 

King bee 

who hums melodious tunes, 
drinking honey from lotuses 
in lovely rippling pools 

in the company of your mate! 
Out of compassion for me, 
won’t you tell my state 


181. In this poem Appar describes the progression of the devotee’s love for Siva in terms 
of the progression of the love of a heroine for the hero in the classical akam love poems. 
“Form,” “‘irtti,” is also the technical term for the iconographic forms of Siva. “Lovely,” 
“vannam,” connotes both color and natural beauty. “Lost herself”: “tannai marantal,” 
“became completely absorbed with her lover, forgot herself.” “Talaivan,” which I have 
translated as “the Lord, her lover,” can mean “the lover/hero” of Cafikam love poetry as 
well as “chieftain” or “master.” 

182. The motif of lovers employing birds, animals, and even insentient objects as messen- 
gers of love is an ancient one in Indian literature, appearing in the Ramayana, the story of 
Nala and Damayanti, and elsewhere. The classic of the dita (“messenger”) genre in Sanskrit 
poetry is Kalidasa’s Meghadata (Cloud-messenger). The messenger theme also appears in 
Tamil akam poetry, and was successfully adopted by Tamil bhakti poets such as Campantar, 
Manikkavacakar, and Nammilvar. v. 1. The pantararikam is one of Siva’s dances in the 
burning-ground. 
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to the Lord of the bright crescent moon, 
who wears a garland of bones on his chest, 
the pantarankam dancer 

who lives in holy Ténipuram? 


10 

Simple parrot 

imprisoned in your cage, 

come here, I will give you 

milk and honey to drink, 

as much as you wish, 

if you will speak for me just once 
the sweet name 

of the Lord who wears the bright young moon, 
king of Ténipuram by the sea, 
where the beach is strewn 

with clustered coral and pearls! 


183. Campantar 1.1 Piramapuram (Cirkali) i \ 68 at 
1 PE 


t 
He wears a woman’s earring on one ear; \2 
riding onhis bull, aNerru =} 4 
crowned with the pure white crescent moon, 


od 


Brahma of the lotus seat 


pe FM 


9" 


& 1 6% Acre) woe, ese 
his body smeared with ash from the burning-ground, SrQimiw é 
he is the thief who stole my heart. Ula unk & 
He is the Lord who lives in fine Piramapuram, tot Qcortte 
where he once blessed with his grace Pash Oe 


p COO. 4 15; Faced we 
who worshipped him. PGi Shue uae 


Coron 


3 
_ He bears the white crescent moon 
/ on long, matted red hair 


=f on which the river flows. 

183. The Tamil Saivas regard the first hymn of the Tévaram corpus as the first hymn that 
the child Campantar composed, inspired by divine wisdom. Verse 1 of this hymn is also 
included and discussed in Section IV of the anthology, in the context of the life of Campan- 
tar (see Poem 221). As noted in Part One, the hero in Tamil akamt poetry is often called a 
“thief” (kalvan); the refrain in Campantar’s poem is “enn ullai kavar kalvan.” Local leg- 
ends (talapuraram) of the Cirkali temple are alluded to in verses 1 and 5: “Piramapuram” 
is so called because Brahma (Tamil “Piraman”) worshipped Siva at this shrine; the vimana 
of this temple survived the cosmic flood. The reference to the bracelets slipping from the 
heroine's wrist (v. 3) suggests that she is wasting away in her lovelorn state. 
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He who makes the noisy white shell bracelets 
slip from my thin wrist, 

is the thief who stole my heart. 

He is the Lord who lives in Piramapuram, 
famed as the firstborn city in this wide world. 


5 
They praise him, calling him the Lord who is half woman, 
Lord with the matted hair, god who rides the bull. 
He is the thief who stole my heart. 
\V Heis the Lord who lives in Piramapuram, 
famed as the shrine which once floated 
on the dark ocean’s cosmic flood. 


184. ApparlV.6 Kalippalai 


1 

Her pretty coral lips murmur, 

“He is the savior of the gods.” 

She says, “On his strong, coral-red shoulders 
he wears the white ash.” 

The girl with the coral girdle says, 

“He is beyond the infinite.” 

Did she see the chieftain 

of Kalippilai’s rich coral fields? 


2 

She says, “On his matted red hair he wears 

the konrai swarming with bees.” 

She says, “He also has the full-bloomed fragrant flower 
of the white erukku.” 

She says, “He wears a silken upper cloth, too.” 

Did she see the chieftain 

of Kalippalai’s seashore tracts 

overgrown with the water thorn? 


184. This poem is clearly modeled after akam landscape poems. In it the devotee is de- 
picted as the lovelorn heroine of Cahkam poetry, longing for her lover who is the ruler 
(cérppazt) of seashore (neytal) tracts in Kalippalai. The voice in the poem is that of the nurse 
or foster mother (cevilit tZy) who is in charge of the heroine. The foster mother describes 
the strange delusions her daughter seems to be having; she suspects that the girl has been 
“possessed” by the “chieftain of Kalippalai.” v. 1. “Savior of the gods” {“vayavarkkut ta- 
navar’) is an allusion to the myth of Siva's drinking of the poison. v. 2. “Water thorn”: 
“kantu,” kantakam, nirmulli. 
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3 

She says, “The young crescent moon 
rests on my Lord's head.” 

She says, “The brilliant color of saffron 
is his color,” 

She says, “His throat is dark, 

like the spear-sharp eyes of his Goddess.” 
Did she see the chieftain of Kalippalai 

of the surging waves? 


185. Campantar IL.154 Marukal 


1 

“O god with matted hair!” she cries. 

“You are my sole refuge!” she cries. 

“Bull rider!” she cries, and faints in awe. 

O Lord of Marukal 

where the blue lily blooms in field waters, 

is it fair 

to make this woman waste from love’s disease? 


2 

“Object of my thoughts!” she cries. 
“Siva!” she cries. 

“Primal Being!” she cries. 

“First among the gods!” she cries. 

O our father who dwells in Marukal 
where the blue lily blooms in clusters, 
is it right 

to afflict this woman with longing? 


3 


God who wears the sounding hero’s band, 
the flame-tongued snake 


185. The speaker in this poem is the heroine’s (devotee’s) girlfriend, one of the personae 
in akam love poems. The girlfriend pleads with the hero (God) to take pity on her friend 
(the devotee). The hagiographers suggest that Campantar sang this hymn with reference to 
a woman in Marukal, who was mourning her lover's death by snakebite. At the end of the 
hymn, Siva revived the young man, and the lovers were united. vy. 8, Note the fine irony in 
this verse. v. 10. “Wandering packs of Buddhists,” “alarcakkiyar” could also mean “fat 
Buddhists.” “Ruined”: “irai nikkinaiyé,” literally, “you took away the chastity of.” v. 11. 
“Supreme Wi ": “paysridzern,” literally, “the knowledge that can be attained when 
one is ‘completely given over to the Lord.’ ” 
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eerie eS oo NF 
and moon-adorned matted hair! 
You who delight in Marukal 
rich in great scholars of the Veda! 
You have taken her noisy bracelets 
and with them, her well-being. 


7 

She never fails to cry upon waking, 
“Long live my Lord’s feet!” 

She thinks of you day and night. 

You who bear the axe and the sword, 
she worships you, Lord of Marukal, 
why torment her? 


8 

Lord of the strong-walled city of Marukal, 
when Lanka’s king lifted the mountain, 
you bore down with your toe, 

making him helpless. 

You have made this woman, 

frail as a flower garland, 

the object of slander. 


9 

Lord of Marukal 

where your immortal devotees live, 
god who became a ball of fire, 

so that the two could not fathom 
your flaming hair and feet, 

you have made this fine young woman 
faint with suffering. 


10 

The ignorant Jains 

and the wandering packs of Buddhists 
go about committing crimes. 

O Lord of Marukal, you who hold 

the fawn in your hand, 

you have utterly ruined 

the young woman with thick coiled hair. 


11 
The fame of those who know the song 
that Nanacampantan, the poet, 
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transformed by supreme wisdom, 

and meditating on his god’s feet, 

has composed on the Lord of Marukal town, 
home of men who possess 

the knowledge of the Lord’s grace, 

will spread over heaven and earth. 


5 Five Who Dwell Within 


(POEMS 186-193) 


186. Appar IV.46 Opriyiir (Tiruvorriytir) 


1 

In vain I pampered the body’s cage, 
nurturing evil in my heart. 

Like a spoon without a handle, 

1 can’t dip into the ambrosia I seek. 

As I think desperate thoughts, 

like a frog caught in the snake’s mouth, 
protect and save me, 


O King of Orriyur! 

2 ~ 
When I board the boat of the mind SI rea J 
and strike out with the oars of my wit, i? 90 
when | load my cargo of anger, 4" Y 


and row into the deep sea, 

when, dashing against the rock of lust, 
the boat capsizes, 

then, as my reason fails, 

give me the consciousness 

that will make me think of you, 

O King of Orriyair! 


187. Campantar 1.50.7 Valivalam 
You are my mother and my father. 


O Sankara, I want to love you forever. 


The heart is willing. 
ut the five enemies who dwell 
in this burdensome body ~ 
186, v. 1. This contains proverbial expressions: “kampila miilai pdla” (like a spoon with- 
out a handle), and “pampin vayt térai pola” (like a frog caught in the snake’s mouth). 
187. “Burdensome,” for “‘ayam aya,” “that which is an obligation, a liability” (here 
brought about by past karma). “Opral offar” can mean both “they will not allow [me] to 
unite [with you}” and “they are hostile toward me.” 
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won't let me join you. 
I fear there is nothing left for me 
but the illusion that is the world. 


188, Appar lV.97.3  Cattimurram 


As five who have entered 

this frame full of holes 

destroy the refuge I have found in you, 

my heart is whirled about 

like yoghurt in a churn. 

Give me relief, O Father, 

see, I have come to you for refuge, 

perfected sage among the gods, 

Siva-sprout who dwells in holy Cattimurram! 


189. Appar IV.69.1  K6valir Virattam 


lam mere offal, a base dog, 

filthy rogue who clings 

to this foul body full of holes, 
unaware of my true refuge. 

What shall I, 

a blind man who can’t see the light, 
grasp for support? 

What shall I do, 

O Lord of K6valiir Virattam’s shrine? 


190. Campantar IL.21§  Ariir (Tiruvarir) 


1 

There are fools who fail to think of Siva’s feet 

even when the breath is failing, 

the mouth dries up, and the tongue will not stir, 

even when they are dying men sustained by fluids alone. 
Like them, you have disgraced yourself, O heart! 

Yet do not be afraid, 

faint from the world’s illusion, 

for you will be saved 

if you worship Arar, 


188, 189. The body is traditionally described as “the structure with nine orifices.” 
Yoghurt (Poem 188) is churned using a churning stick (mtattx) bound with ropes, to yield 
burter and butrermifk. 

190, v. 1. This contains a graphic description of a man on his deathbed. 
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home of our Lord with the blue throat 
who loves to ride on the leaping bull. 


2 

My father is gone, gone is my mother; 
I, too, must die. 

Death with his terrible spear 

waits to carry me away. 

How much longer do you wish to live, poor heart? 
Yet do not be afraid, 

faint from the world’s illusion, 

for you will yet be saved 

ifyou worship 

cool and beautiful Arir. 


191. Appar IV.52  Arier (Tiruvarir) 


1 

When I consider this vile human life, 
wasted in filling up the stomach 

which is like the bottomless pit of the sea, 
I cry out in pain. 

Five fools dwell inside me, 

driving me to despair— 

I, your servant, cannot live with these, 

O Lord of the Malattam shrine in Arir! 


2 

There is nothing to hold together 

this worm-infested frame 

covered with skin, with nine leaky holes. 

Five rogues sit within, 

and torment me. 

Utterly ruined, I cannot live with them any more, 
O Lord of the Milatram shrine in Arir! 


192. Appar lV.54  Pukaliir 


3 
Lusting after women with scented hair, 
Ihave failed to meditate daily 


191, v. 1. Miilartam: The “Miilatfigam” or principal shrine in the great temple complex 


in Tiruvarér. “Mutuku-”: “to drive, hasten, press.” 
192, v. 7. Partha: Arjuna. 
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on the feet of the Lord 

who dwells in Katavur’s Virattam shrine 
which rings with joyful song; 

my unworthy heart reels, 

Lord of holy Pukalir, 

What shall I do? 


~ 


/ 
I have failed to subdue the five senses, 
there is no trace of learning in me. 
I don’t have the good fortune 
of being your servant, 
nor am I pure by speaking truth, 
Supreme Lord who blessed Partha with your grace, 
O holy place of pilgrimage 
for those who praise you, 
. Lord of Tiruppukalir resplendent with pools! 


9 

Thave lighted a lamp 

inside my body, and pushed the wick up, 
to make it burn bright. 

Grasping a means to release, 

I try to rise, 

but the five whom you have placed within me 
to bar the way, 

have proved stronger by far. 

Lord of holy Pukalar, 

what shall I do? 


193. Appar 1V.103.1 Arr (Tiruvarir) 


O devotees who pass your time 

in useless talk of worldly things 

and in the care of this despicable frame, 
in multiplying your karma, 

in fattening the belly, 

in getting entangled in family affairs! 
Be saved! Smear the sacred ash 

on yourselves, 

become faithful devotees at the shade 
of the feet of the Lord who dwells 

in Arir of lotus ponds! 


6 Acts of Devotion 
(POEMS 194-212) 


194. Appar IV.81.5 Kéyil (Tillai) 


Treasure our human birth as a blessing, 

O dear devotees of him who blessed Arjuna 
with the Pagupata shaft! 

Have we not been born to serve him, 

to be possessed 

by the dancer of Tillai’s Ampalam hall, 
who once set the three citadels 

aflame with his arrow? 


Worship the Lord! 


195. Campantar II.176 Piramapuram (Cirkali) 


3 

I beg you, good heart, 

if you seek release, 

think only of my Lord’s holy feet. 
Mouth, always sing the good fame 

of the sweet ambrosia 

of Piramapuram where wild geese live. 
Eyes, always look upon 

the Lord alone, 

that he might show you his grace. 


4 
O mind, offer fresh flowers 

only to the majestic holy feet 

of the King who helps us overcome 

the fear of death. 

Tongue, keeping daily the good ritual path, 
speak the praise 

of the fire-hued god who lives 

in Piramapuram of groves full of honey. 
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196, Campantar 1,177.3 Caykkatu 


Good heart, 

think of the Lord every day. 
Who knows the course 

of life and death? 

If for my Lord of Caykkatu alone 
will my head daily bear flowers, 
my ear hear his great name, 

and tongue praise him in song, 
good karma will surely be mine. 


197, Appar IV.9 TrRUVANKAMALAIL (THE Hoty GARLAND OF THE ORGANS 
OF SENSE) 


7 

Hands, join in worship, 

strew fragrant flowers 

on the Lord who binds 

the hooded snake around his waist! 
Hands, join in worship! 


8 

Of what use is the body 

that never walked around 

the temple of Siva, 

offering him flowers in the worship rite? 
Of what use is this body? 


198. ApparIV.20  Ariir (Tiruvariir} 


6 

O Father, you dwell in Tiruvarar, 

abounding in sacred waters 

in which the whole world joyfully gathers 

to bathe, 

knowing: “To worship the Lord’s feet with love 
is to get rid of karma,” 

and where women eager for water-play 

swim and dive, and splash about, 

and wash their hair. 
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10 

Ayan of the lotus flower seat 

and the slayer of Iraniyan 

sought in vain to see the King of Tiruyarir 
in his flaming form. 

I sought and found him 

when I entered the hearts of his devotees 
who worship and praise him, 

and sing his ritual hymns. 


Invoke the Lord! 


199. Campantar 1.86.7 Nallir 


The men who never leave Nalliir, 

who lift up their hands in worship, 

crying, “Possess me!” 

those whose hearts rest in the shade 

of the feet of our Lord 

whom the Himalayan-gods praise as their king, 
will no longer be perplexed. 


200. Campantar 1.89.3 Erukkattampuliyar 


Karma cannot touch 

those who can cry, “Lord of the gods! 
God, bull rider, madman who is 

man, woman, and in-between, 
moon-crowned god, 

our King who lives in Erukkatampuliyar’s 
shrine, which we revere!” 


Dance, Weep, Sing! 


201. Campantar 1.35.3  Vilimilalai 


The devotees who know 

how to weep, 

to dance and sing and rise, and again 
fall at the father’s feet, 
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to worship Vilimilalai— 
they are worthy servants of the Lord, 


202. Cuntarar VII22.3  Palamannippatikkarai 


Dance, lovers of Siva, 

become devotees of the Lord, crown yourselves 
with dust from his feet! 

Give up worldly life, end your suffering, 

O devotees, gather together, 

go straight to Palamannippatikkarai, 

and sing of the place! 


203. Appar V.135.8 Inpampar 


Our Lord of Innampar keeps account 
of those who worship him 

with flowers and praise, 

and weep for love of him, 

and cry out in their love, 

as well as 

those who waste their days 

unaware of him. 


204. Appar V.177.8 Kurarthatuturai 


O devotees who have joined our group 
out of love, 

dance, weep, worship him, 

sing his feet, 

gather at Kurankaruturai, 

place of our Lord! 


Pilgrims and Servants 


205. Appar V.162 Kacci Ekampam 


3 

Let us hasten to make a proper pilgrimage, 
to offer worship at Ekampam 

in Kacci of flowering groves, 

abode of the Lord with the dark throat, 
the eight-armed, three-eyed god, 
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chanter of the Veda, 
first among the gods. 


6 

If you do not wish the unfortunate fate 

of the Buddhists, and those of the Jain faith, 
praise with feeling Ekampam in Kacci, 
place of the Lord 

whose beautiful feet are worshipped 

with flowers. 


7 

Before old age and disease overcome us, 
let us be saved, seeking as refuge 
Ekampam with fragrant groves, 

saving shrine of our God 

who is the Lord of the splendid immortals. 


206. Appar V.209 ILINKAPURANAK KURUNTOKAI (THE KURUNTOKAI POEM OF 
THE MANIFESTATION IN THE LINGA) 


1 

They did not seek and enter his abodes, 

or joyfully pluck flowers for his worship. 

The two tried to see the beautiful flame-hued Lord 
in their pride. 


2 

They did not attain wisdom, 

bathing him in flower-scented water, 

or walk around his shrine, 

wearing the sacred dot on the forehead. 

The two sought to follow the blazing Lord of the Universe 
in his flight. 

3 

They did not sweep and wash his temple yards clean, 
they did not carry baskets of flowers for the rites. 
The two sought to find the form 


206. In this hymn Appar uses the myth of the humbling of Visnu and Brahmi ro suggest 
that true devotion alone will help one obtain the vision and experience of the Lord. v, 3. 
“Protector”: “kappuk kolli,” “guardian.” Kappu (protection) can also denote the hero's 
band or anklet. In the Tamil Saiva tradition, kappu often specifically refers to the sacred ash 
(as the devotee’s protection). v. 7. Appar refers to the practice of ascetics of certain Saiva 
sects—such as the Pasupatas—of carrying the axe, the skull, and other attributes of Siva. 
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of the skullbearing Lord, our protector, 
in pursuit, 


4 

They did not meditate on him, 

bathing him in milk and ghee, 

they did not praise him without falsehood and deceit. 
The two tried to behold the fiery-hued Lord 

in his true form, 


S 

They did not weave garlands with erukku buds, 
they did not proudly wear the loincloth, 

In sheer arrogance, 

the two tried to approach very near, and behold 
the Lord with the matted hair. 

6 

They did not climb trees to gather flowers for him, 
or meditate on him, 

They did not bear water for his bathing rite. 

The two tried to see the wise Lord’s blazing form 
in its full glory. 


‘4 

They did not carry the axe or skull bowl, 
they did not prostrate themselves at his feet. 
The two toiled hard to reach and to see 

the scholar-Lord’s lovely feet. 


8 

They did not shine, wearing the sacred ash, 
they did not weave garlands of fragrant flowers. 
The two tried to find the limits of my father’s, 
flame-colored bull rider’s, form. 


9 

They did not pluck and weave the petals 

of the newly blossomed blue lotus 

for adorning his feet. 

The two tried to measure the Lord who burned 
Kama, thief of love. 


10 
They did not wear the rudraksa beads, 
or carry the skull as begging bowl, 
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they did not resoundingly blow the conch at his worship rite. 
The two tried to pursue and behold the flame-colored Lord 
whose form is the universe. 


11 

The Lord with the flowing matted red hair and holy form, 
whom the red-eyed god and Brahma 

pursued everywhere and could not find, 

revealed himself in the liga, 

saying, “I am here.” 


207. Appar V.213 PAVANACAK KURUNTOKAI (THE KuguNTOKAL PorM THAT 
Destroys SIN) 


Poem 69. 


I 

You who wish to be freed from the grip 

of sin and blame, 

love the feet of the god 

who loves to bathe in the five gifts of the cow, 
think joyfully of them— 

our savior will join you in grace. 


2 

Why bathe in the Ganges or the Kaveri, 

why make a pilgrimage to Kumari’s cool, fragrant beach, 
why bathe in the ocean’s swelling waves? 

All this is in vain, if you do not think: 

“The Lord is everywhere.” 


3 

Why become a scholar or study the Law, 
why give away money and food in charity, 
why learn to add and multiply? 

All this is in vain, if you do not say, 

“He is dear to me.” 


4 

Why chant the Veda? Why perform sacrifices? 
Why study the Lawbooks every day, 

why know the six Vedanga texts? 

All this is in vain, 

if you do not love the Lord. 


207, v. 2. In this verse “kuanar?” could be a reference to the river Kumari. See note to 
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5 

Why rise at dawn and bathe? 

Why practice each rite according to the rules? 
Why perform sacrifices at great altars of fire? 
All this is in vain if you do not say, 

“He is my friend.” 


6 

Why roam in forest and town? 

Why practice extreme penance? 

Why give up meat, why stare into space? 
The Lord's blessing is yours only if you say, 
“He is wise.” 


7 

Why wear strange costumes and roam in packs? 
Why wander and suffer, torturing the flesh? 

No fruit is yours until you sing 

the Dancerwho dances in the Ampalam hall. 


8 

Why keep fasts, why starve? 

Why climb hilltops to sit in penance? 

Why make pilgrimages to bathe in holy rivers? 
All this is in vain if you do not say: 

“He is the eternal Lord.” 


9 

Even if you bathe at a thousand sacred places, 
if you have no love for Aran, 

you are nothing but a fool 

who tries to contain a flowing stream 

in a leaky pot. 


10 

Why torment yourself with all kinds of pious vows? 
There is no help for you 

if you will not cling 

to the foot with the ringing hero’s anklet 

which crushed the frame 

of the demon who lifted the hill. 


208. Appar V.204.9 


The Lord with the golden hair 
who dwells in the hearts 
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of those who melt in loving thoughts of him, 
laughs at the flowers and water 

that false men offer at the worship rite, 
mocking them. 


The Devotees of the Lord 


209. Campantar I1.242.2 Valaviculi 


My powerful evil karma has been destroyed, 
now that I keep joyful company 

with devotees who faithfully serve 

the Lord who lives in Valajiculi, 

sharing his form with the Goddess 

who wears flowers in her hair, 

our God who saved the suppliant gods 

by devouring the poison spewed by the wide sea. 


210, Campantar II.150.3  Venniyur 


They are blameless, who praise 

the ripe fruit, 

the sage who joins and takes over 
those who are ripe with love for him, 
the one Lord of the three worlds, 

the good God whom good folk worship 
in Venni, where he sweetly abides. 


211. Appar V1.309.10 Tawit TIRUTTANTAKAM (THe DeTACHED SACRED 
TANTAKAM POEM) 


Were they to offer me both treasures 

of Kubera’s world, 

and give me earth and heaven itself to rule, 
the wealth of decaying mortals 

would be as nothing to me, 

when those who gave 

were not single-minded devotees 


209, “Has been destroyed”: “vintolintana,” literally, “has burst, split, exploded.” 

211. “Great Lord”: “matévar,” Siva as Mahadeva. Appar speaks of “carikaniti® and 
“patumaniti,” the two principal treasures of Kubera, god of wealth. Sanskrit Sartkha {conch) 
and padma (lotus) are code words for extremely high figures (ten million crore and hundred 
billions, by one reckoning). 
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of our great Lord. 

But the leper with rotting limbs, 

the outcaste, even the foul pulaiyan 

who skins and eats cows, 

even these men, if they are servants 

of him who shelters the Ganges in his long hair, 
| worship them, 

they are gods to me. 


212. Campantar IL177.1 Caykkatu 


They will never be reborn, 

but will enter the highest state; 

they won't lose heart on earth, 

they won't suffer from hunger, 

nor endure the pain of disease, 

Those who know and learn to know the Lord 
have no use for heaven, 

for they belong to the feet 

of our Lord in Caykkatu in Pukar 

whose long highways are lined with palaces. 


7 Singing of Siva 


(POEMS 213-220) 


213. Appar IV.103.3 Ani (Tirnvariir) 


Flowers make ornaments, 

and so does gold; 

yet if our Lord who sweetly abides in Arar 
were to desire an ornament for himself, 
simple heart, let us honor him 

with the ornament of Tamil song! 


214, Campantar II1.329.1  Vaikavur 


The home of the Lord who delights in the songs 
of the lowliest of his devotees, 

though stammered out in sobs, 

though lacking rhyme and meter 

and quite out of tune, is Vaika, 

where coconuts full of sweet water 

knock down clusters of kamuku fruit, 

which crush to pulp 

ripe plantains fallen in the paddyfields. 


215. Campantar 11.242.1  Valaiiculi 


Great is the merit you have earned, my heart! 
That you worship him with words, 

saying praises and singing songs of love 

for the chieftain of Valaficuli by the eternal Kaveri 
whose stream is full of pearls, 

is surely the fruit 

of good deeds once done 

on this dark sea-girt earth. 


216. Appar IV.77.3 


Devotees who wash the floor at the Lord’s temples 
will gain ten times more merit 


214. “Rhyme and meter": “kavikol” literally, “the properties of verse.” 
216. “The ineffable a of the true faith”: “‘collip meyaifiert hanam.” 
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than those who sweep them clean. 

For those who weave fresh flower garlands for his worship, 
pure heaven itself is the reward. 

The ineffable knowledge of the true faith 

will be theirs, who light lamps at his shrines. 

And singing hymns for the Lord 

is the sure path to his boundless grace. 


Kataikkappu: The Fruit of Devotion 


217, Campantar 1.242.111 Valariculi 


Karma will not afflict them, 

nor will they suffer in this birth or the next, 

if they love to listen 

to men who sing, having learned well 

the words and music of this garland of Tamil verse 
composed by Nanacampantan, 

brahmin prince from fertile Kali, 

in praise of the cure for the cycle of birth, 

the god who lives in Valanculi 

with the Goddess as half his self, 


218. Campantar 1129.11 Kalwmnalam 


Those who know as the sole guide for their tongue 
these ten verses 

that noble Nanacampantan, friend of the good, 
has composed with great affection 

on the feet of God who lives in Kalumalam’s shrine 
which men of learning worship and praise, 

will win the Goddess of wealth 

and rule the whole earth, 

and be on their way 

to the three-eyed Lord's feet. 


219. Cuntarar VIL43.11  Muteksosram 


Let great philosophers and wise men, 
let the most venerable sages, 


219. “Kissed by the . .. Mutraru’: “sutti muttaru.” The commentator for the Tévaram 
Atinam edition takes “wm” to mean “release” (Sanskrit mukti), reading : “the Mutraru 
thar brings release.” 
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end their misery by praising 
the Lord of Mutukunru’s hill 
kissed by the circling Muttaru river, 
in these words of the Lord’s slave Uran— 
a madman’s babble. 


220. Campantar IL150.4 Venniyar 


What shall I say 
of those who do not sing 
of the Primal Lord, 
the sole God and savior of the three worlds, 
the Lord who joins and takes over 
those who love him dearly, 
my Father who lives in beautiful Venni? 
Poor devils! 
220. “En ceyvar”: literally, “what can they do?” “Joins”: “kalantu.” “Takes over": “art- 
tanai,” from ar-, in the sense of “mingle, pervade, bind.” 


SECTION IV 


Muvar Mutalikal: 
The First Three Saints 


There is no creed nobler than Saivism; 
there is no God greater than our Siva. 
The four saints composed the beautiful sacred 
hymns 
of the Tévaram and Tiruvacakam, 
imbued with the true meaning of the four Vedas, 
for our liberation— 
Their holy feet are our life support! 
—Caiva Ellappa Navalar, Arunaik kalampakam 


Of the exemplary and eventful lives of the first three saints, so well known 
in the Tamil Saiva tradition after the age of the Nayanars, we catch only 
a few glimpses in the Tévaram. Yet these glimpses have the value of illu- 
minating for us the saints’ own perspective on certain incidents in their 
lives that have fired the popular imagination. This section is devoted to 
poems containing such autobiographical and historical material. The se- 
lections are arranged in four subsections, the first three dealing with the 
lives of Campantar, Appar, and Cuntarar, and the fourth containing 
verses and hymns in which the three poets refer to other Tamil saints and 
devotees. Prefatory notes are attached to the first three groups of poems 
to help place the historical material in the context of the narrative of the 
saint’s life as given in the Periya puranam and oral tradition. The anthol- 
ogy concludes with Cuntarar’s celebrated Tirut tonfat tokai (The List of 
the Holy Devotees). 


1 Campantar: The Blessed Child 


(POEMS 221-233) 


The Milk of Wisdom 


In the closing verses of his hymns, Campantar identifies himself as a Ka- 
vuniyan (a brahmin of the Kaundinya goéra) from Cirkali. The saint’s 
father and mother are identified in the Periya puranam as Civapataviru- 
tayar and Pakavatiyar. “Totutaiya ceviyan,” the opening hymn of the 
Tévaram (1,1; Poem 221, see also Poem 183) is traditionally associated 
with Campantar’s initiation into poetry and the saintly life. The three- 
year-old child followed Civapatavirutayar to the temple; leaving Cam- 
pantar on the steps leading to the tank or reservoir (kuJam) in the temple, 
the father went down to bathe. Crying “O Father, O Mother!” (‘‘am- 
maiyé appa”), the child turned toward the vimdna of the temple. Sud- 
denly, Siva and the Goddess, riding on the bull, appeared before him. Siva 
told the Goddess Umi to feed Campantar with milk from her own breast 
in a golden cup. This was the “milk of wisdom” (jia@zappal), and upon 
drinking it the child became “Nanacampantar” (“He who is related to 
God through divine knowledge”) and ‘‘Alutaiya Pillaiyar” (‘tthe Lord’s 
Child”); Campantar had been blessed with the gift of sacred poetry (see 
illus. 2), Upon returning from his bath, the father saw milk trickling from 
the child’s mouth. Enraged, thinking that someone had fed his child, thus 
breaking caste taboos against interdining, Civapatavirutayar said to 
Campantar: “Tell me at once, who fed you? This food might be pollut- 
ing!” In reply, the child pointed to the temple and spontaneously sang 
hymn 1.1: “He wears a woman’s earring in one ear...” The father and 
all who had gathered there witnessed and celebrated the Campantar’s di- 
vine vision and gift. “The milk of wisdom” incident is commemorated 
annually at the Cirkali temple. Although there is no reference in I.1 to the 
events narrated in the Periya purayam, in I11.282.2 (Poem 222) Campan- 
tar does speak of “divine food in a golden cup,” an angry father, and . 
divine grace. Can Qmew NenNwm bon 
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crowned with the pure white crescent moon, 

his body smeared with ash from the burning-ground, 

he is the thief who stole my heart. 

He is the Lord who lives in fine Piramapuram, 

where he once blessed with his grace 

Brahma of the lotus seat 

who worshipped him. 


222. Campantar III.282.2 Kalumalam (Cirkdli) 


When I was rebuked by my angry father, 
who rejected as a harmful thing 

the sweet dish of wisdom 

served in a flowerlike golden cup, 

the great Lord possessed me. 

He is the noble god who wears 

the golden earring on one ear, 

and he dwells with the innocent girl 

in the rich city of Kalumalam. 


On the Road 


Like Appar, Campantar set out on an extended pilgrimage, in the course 
of which he received several gifts from Siva, including a pearl i 

and golden cymbals. In addition to winning gold coins from Siva to aid 
his father and other devotees, the saint performed miracles of healing the 
sick and reviving the dead: he cured his Saiva companions of a shivering 
fever or ague, cured a woman of epilepsy in Paccilacciramam (hymn 1.44) 
and brought to life the bones of Piimpavai in Mayilappiir (Poem 99). Two 
such miraculous incidents are said to form the background of poems 223 
and 224. According to the hagiographers, when Appar and Campantar 
were halting in Vilimilalai with their entourage, the land was afflicted by 
famine. Siva of Vilimilalai came to the aid of his devotees, granting a gold 
coin every day to each of the saints. Appar and Campantar were able to 
feed friends with this money. However, the coins Campantar received 
were “karaikol kacu’”: old, soiled coins, which were out of circulation. 
Campantar soon discovered that, unlike Appar’s entourage, his friends 
had to wait a long time for their food, because he had to exchange his 
coin at a discount (vaci, vattam) every day, while Appar’s coin was dis- 
count-free. Disheartened at the Lord’s discrimination, the saint sang 


222. There is a pun in the expression “pétaiyar”: “like a flower”; “full of knowledge or 
wisdom (bodha)." “The innocent girl,” “pétai,” is the Goddess. 
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Poem 223, asking Siva to make his own coin discount-free, The second 
story concerns the miracle of the temple door at Maraikkatu. Campantar 
and Appar traveled together to several great shrines, including the temple 
in Maraikkatu (Vedaranyam), so named because of the tradition that the 
Vedas themselves once worshipped Siva in that place, Upon arriving at 
the shrine, the two saints and the devotees who accompanied them found 
that the door of the temple always remained closed, presumably out of 
deference to the ancient presence of the divine Vedas at Maraikkatu. At 
Campantar’s request, Appar sang a hymn (Poem 242), asking Siva to 
open the door so that his devotees might obtain the vision (darsana) for 
which they had come, At the end of the visit, Appar turned to Campantar 
and asked him to cause the “Sacred Closure” (tirukkappu) of the door 
with a hymn. Hymn 11.173 (Poem 224), Campantar’s response, achieved 
the miracle. 


223. Campantar 1.92 Vilimilalat 


1 

Give us gold coins, 

make them discount-free! 
Let there be no blame, 

O Milalai’s blameless Lord! 
x 


O God, you rule 

Milalai, town of brahmins! 
Restore your tainted coin 
to its proper worth! 


224. Campantar I1.173.1 Maratkkatu 


O young man, you who live in Maraikkatu 
surrounded by sweet groves, 

place where the four Vedas sing your praise 
and bow to you—I beg you, 

quickly favor me with your grace! 

Give me a sign! Kindly shut your temple door! 


Victory in Alavay 


“The brightest chapter in Sambandar’s life is his expedition to Madurai 
and his reestablishment of Saivism in the Pantiya capital and the recon- 
version of Kunpandiyan” (Suddhananda Bharati, The Grand Epic of 
Saivism, p. 141). 
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The Pantiya queen Mankaiyarkkaraci and the minister Kulaccirai were 
devout Saivas. Grieved at the excesses of the Jain monks in the Pantiya 
(Pandya) kingdom, and the king’s support of the Jains, the queen invited 
Campantar to come to Alavay (Maturai), the Pantiya capital, and drive 
out the Jains. The monks attempted to set fire to the Nayaniar’s house. 
Campantar sang: “Make the flame, kindled by the Jains to burn me, turn 
toward the Pandyan king,” and the king was suddenly afflicted by a burn- 
ing fever, The king's Jain physicians could not help him. In desperation, 
he agreed to submit to the miraculous healing power of the child-saint 
and promised to reconvert to Saivism if Campantar were to succeed in his 
effort. The Nayanar cured the king with the application of sacred ash to 
the chanting of his hymn “mantiramavatu niru.” 

When the angry Jains challenged Campantar to compete with them in 
religious debate, the saint was undaunted, and he reassured Queen Man- 
kaiyarkkaraci regarding his capability. Campantar had to face the Jain 
challenge in many ways. The monks first tested the power of the saint’s 
hymns by casting the hymns into fire (analvatam) and then into water 
(punalvatam); in both cases the palm-leaf manuscripts emerged un- 
scathed. In Poem 231 Campantar refers to this incident. Though there is 
no clear allusion to physical deformity in hymn III.312.1, the verb 6ri- 
kuka (“rise tall, prosper,” in “véntanum Onkuka” (“may the king rise in 
fame [lit., ‘rise tall’]!”) is interpreted as a reference to yet another miracle, 
in which Campantar transformed the “hunchback” Pantiya king (Kin- 
pantiyan) into “Ninracir Netumaran” (“King Maran who stood tall”). 
There is no evidence in Campantar’s hymns to support the popular sto- 
ries, recorded in the biographical poems of Nampi Antar Nampi, the Pe- 
riya puranam, and Tiruvilaiyatar puranam, of Campantar’s Jain oppo- 
nents being impaled on stakes as punishment for their persecution of the 
saint. Nevertheless, the fact that the saint reserves the tenth verse in his 
hymns for invective directed toward the Jains speaks for the importance 
of the Jain controversy in Campantar’s life. 


225, Campantar IlI.378 Alavay (Maturai) 


1 

This is Alavay, 

where the Lord of the host of spirits, flame-red god, 
dwells with the goddess Ankayarkanni, 

and gives us the Vedas and every kind of wealth. 


225, v. 1. Atikayarkanni: the goddess Minakei, “Goddess who has cool eyes shaped like 
the kayal fish.” v. 3. The queen is portrayed as engaging in playing ball, one of the favorite 
sports of young women and girls. v. 4. “The river”: anarku, a celestial damsel; here, the 
river Ganges. “Honors”: “appreciates virtues” (Kua kotu). The “strands of pearls” on 
the queen’s breast (v. 7) is a fine local touch. The Pandyan (Pantiya) kingdom was famous 
for its pearl fisheries, and the Pandyan monarchs always wore pearls. 
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This is Alavay, 


where he is sung and worshipped every day 

by Mankaiyarkkaraci, lotus-lady, 

Pandyan queen and princess of the Céla clan, 
virtuous woman with striped bracelets on her arms. 


2 

This is Alavay, 

abode of the god who rides on the white bull, 
chief of the immortals, 

Siva who fully reveals himself 

to those who have utterly renounced worldly life, 
This is Alavay, 

where he is praised with loving devotion 

by Kulaccirai, the king’s minister 

who wears the white ash, i 

and willingly falls at the feet of Siva’s devotees. 


3 

This is Alavay, renowned shrine 

of the Lord with the matted hair 

adorned by beautiful pearls, the snake, and the river, 
the flowers of the mattam, cool erukkam, and vanni, 
and the evening moon. 

This is Alavay, 

where he is worshipped by the Pandyan queen 

with coral-red lips and eyes like the carp, 

who always wears Siva’s sacred ash 

and plays with a ball. 


4 

This is Alavay shrine, 

abode of the Lord whose matted hair is adorned 

by the fragrant komrai, the moon, and the cruel snake, 
the river, and the garland of vanni and pretty kuvilam. 
This is the rich temple with tall towers, 


place of worship for Kulaccirai, 


who honors and serves Siva’s devotees, 
whether they come alone or in pilgrim bands. 


5 

This is Alavay, 

abode of Uma’s lover, the Lord who bears 
the bright axe and the blazing trident, 

along with the noose and goad and the fawn. 
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This isthe shrine 

where he is sweetly praised and sited every day 
by the Pandyan queen, : 
majestic beauty, like a wild goose on a red lotus, 
well-adorned lady with the lovely brow 

and mound of Venus like a cobra’s hood. 


6 

This is Alavay, 

place of the Lord who bears the trident and the deer, 
black-throated god whose cloak is the elephant hide, 
of him who has the rippling river in his matted hair. 
This is the shrine 

where he is praised by pious Kulaccirai 

as all that is good and evil, 

the Master and the homeless one, 

the householder who has no family of his own. 


t 

This is Alavay, 

where our Father dwells with Uma, 

like a clear crystal hill 

joined with a brilliant emerald. 

This is the shrine 

where he is worshipped with proper rites 

by the devout Pandyan queen, 

on whose breast graced by strands of pearls, 
the sacred ash mingles with sandal paste. 


8 

This is Alavay, abode 

of the matted-haired Lord 

who won as his devotee the arrogant Ravana, 

having crushed his twenty strong arms. 

This is the shrine where Kulaccirai worships, 

who honors all who virtuously chant 

the five sacred syllables that are the ornament of the tongue, 
and wear the pious emblems 

of the loincloth and sacred ash. 


9 

This is Alavay, 

abode of Umi’s Lord who rose in space 
so that the two gods, flying up and down, 
could not measure him. 
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This is the shrine 


where the Pandyan queen with voice sweet as pat music, 
daughter of the golden-crowned Cola king 

who is sovereign lord of the whole earth, 

worships Siva with the proper rites. 


10-52 

This is Alavay, 

abode of the Lord of the Universe, 

who is beyond the deluded doctrines 

of the base Buddhist monks. 

This is the shrine 

where devout Kulaccirai worships every day, 
delighting in the praise heaped on the Lord’s glory 
by devotees who come from everywhere. 


11 

They will reign in bliss, 

praised bythe Himalayan gods, 

who can sweetly sing these Tamil verses 

of Nanacampantan of stone-walled Kali, 
praising in Alavay the holy feet of Alavay’s Lord, 
adorned by the adoration 

of virtuous Kulaccirai and the Pandyan queen. 


226. Campantar 111.309 Alavay (Maturai) 


1 

Save me, is 

O Red Lord who lives in holy Alavay! 
Make the flame 

kindled by the false Jains to burn me, 
slowly consume the Pandyan king instead. 


5 

Save me, 2 

O Cokkan of Alavay 

who destroyed Daksa’s sacrifice! 

Make the flame 

kindled by the crooked Jains to burn me, 
turn toward the Pandyan king instead. 


226, v. 3. Cokkan: “the Seductive Lord” (Cokkanatar), Tamil counterpart of Sundares- 
vara (“tte Beautiful Lord”), the name of Siva in the Maturai temple. 
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11 

They will own the blameless treasure, 

who can recite the ten verses Nanacampantan sang 
to direct the flame toward the Pandyan king, 
pleasing the world 

by the grace of the Father, 

the Primal Being in Alavay. 


227. Campantar 11.202 Tixuniggur PATIKAM (THE HYMN OF THE SACRED 
Asu) Alavay 


1 

The sacred ash is our mantra, 

the ash covers the bodies of the gods; 

the sacred ash is all beautiful things, 

the ash is all that is praised. 

The sacred ash is the tantra text, 

the ash is the core of our faith. 

The sacred ash belongs to the Lord of Alavay, 
spouse of Umi of the red lips. 


il 

They are pious men, 

who can sing the ten verses 

which Nanacampantan, prince of Pukali, 

sang in praise of the sacred ash 

of Alavay’s Lord who rides on the mighty, warlike bull, 
to cure the southern king of his burning disease. 


228. Campantar IIL.297  Alavity 


1 
Doe-eyed lady, great Pandyan queen, listen! 
Do not fear for my safety, thinking me a child, barely weaned. 


227, v. 1. “The tantra text”: the Agama, As in Poem 118 (“mantiramun tantiramum 
maruntum aki”), in this context mantra and tantra also refer to the magical formulae and 
rites used by folk healers. The implication is that the ash is the most powerful mantra of all, 
and it is indeed used as a healing agent. “Faith”: camayam, “religion.” y. 2. “Southern 
king”: “tennan,” a title of the Pandyan king. 

228, v. 1. “Elephant”: Anaimalai, a hill near Maturai, a stronghold of the Jains in Cam- 
pantar’s time. v. 2. Prakrit: pakatam; the various Middle Indo-Aryan dialects used by the 
Jains. The Saivas looked down upon the Jains for using these “corrupt” languages in their 
religious writings and discourse. The contempt for Jain names (v. 4) expresses a similar 


prejudice, 
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With Aran of Alavay by my side, 
I will easily defeat those scoundrels 
who practice many torturous rites, 
living on Elephant and other hills! 


2 

With Aran of Alavay by my side, 

I will easily defeat those filthy Jain monks 

who wander like elephants in rut, 

and eat their food standing, embarrassing pious men, 

and mutilate the good Sanskrit of the Agama and mantra texts, 
loudly declaiming in the corrupt Prakrit tongue. 


4 

With Aran of Alavay by my side, 

1 will easily defeat 

those blind fools with names like 

Candusena, Indusena, Dharmasena, 

dark Kandusena, and Kanakasena, 

who roam about like apes, and know 

neither good Tamil nor the Sanskrit language. 


11 

There is no misery 

for those who can chant these ten verses 

well composed by the Tamil poet Nanacampantan, 
prince of glorious Pukali, 

in the court of the Pandyan king 

with the glittering crown, proclaiming, 

“Since Cokkan of holy Alavay dwells within me, 

I will easily defeat those Jain rogues!” 


229, Campantar L305 Alavay 


1 

Three-eyed god 

who flayed the wild elephant 

and put on the hide, 

is it your gracious will 

that I should defeat in debate 

the Jain rogues who offer no sacrifice? 


229, v. 11. “Dishonor”: “pais,” blame; the dishonor of being souls bound by karma. 
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4 

Primal Lord, O god in holy Alavay, 

for the sake of justice, 

will you favor me with your grace, 

so that I may defeat in debate 

the evil Jains 

who do not study the sacred texts? 


5 

O world-renowned god, 

you who live in holy Alavay 

crowded with devotees who worship you, 
tell me, will you favor me with your grace, 
so that I may steadily defeat in debate 

the Jain monks who eat out of their hands? 


10 

Axe-bearing youth in holy Alavay 

with softly murmuring streams, 

will you favor me with your grace, 

so that I may destroy the destructive Jains 

who gather beached fish from salt marshes by the sea? 


11 

If you want to put an end to dishonor 

say the words of true Nanacampantan 

who cries, in rhythmic Tamil verse, 

“O god of holy Alavay which rings with Tamil song!” 
to blot out the stain of the wicked Jains. 


230. Campantar I11.366 Alavay 


1 

God who shares his body with the Goddess, 
Primal Being who dwells in southern Alavay, 
may your glory reign supreme in the world! 
Is it your gracious will, 

that I should defeat in debate, and destroy, 
the indecent Jain monks 

who slander the Vedic sacrifice? 


230, v. 3. Unlike the Buddhist monks who shaved their heads, the Jain ascetics plucked 
out the hair in handfuls. v. 11. “Emaciated”: “vatalméni,” “with bodies emaciated from 
starvation.” “Kital” or “Nanmatakkiital” is another name for the city of Maturai. 
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Lord who holds the fawn and the axe, 

Primal Being who dwells in southern Alavay! 

May your glory reign supreme in the world! 

Is it your gracious will, 

that I should annihilate in debate 

those great sinners 

who neglect the Vedic rite and wear mats as robes, 
the base men who pluck the hair from their heads? 


11 

They are blessed, who can sing this hymn 

composed by Campantan of Kali, city of great towers, 
to torture the emaciated Jains, 

when he had left the court 

of Katal Alavay’s king. 


231. Campantar II.345  Nallaru 


1 

Cast into the bright flames 

the holy name of Nallaru’s Lord 

whose body is cool and gleaming 

from embracing the beautiful, cool, lustrous breasts 
of the mountain’s daughter, 

woman who glows with the loveliness 

of a young sprout! 

It will emerge unharmed— 

This is the truth! 


11 

They will become pure souls free of sorrow, 

who know these ten true verses 

that Nanacampantan, of Kalumalam town— 
where the Lord who is our good recourse dwells, 
embracing the beautiful breasts 

of the young woman with the slender waist— 
recited in the court of the king 

when his verses were cast into the flames. 


231, v. 11. “True verses”: “corzeri” can mean either “the truth in words,” or “a sequence 
of verses.” “Our good recourse”: “yarriram,” “the good path or course (to release).” 
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232. Campantar 11.312.1 TiruprAcuram (Tur HYMN or BLESSING) 


Long live brahmins! 

May the gods and cows flourish! 

May cool rain fall! 

May the king rise in fame! 

May evil things perish! 

May Siva’s name prevail! 

May the whole world be freed from suffering! 


Divine Marriage 


Campantar’s union with Siva was effected in as miraculous a manner as 
the rest of his dealings with his Lord. In spite of Campantar’s reluctance, 
the parents arranged a marriage for the sixteen-year-old saint with the 
daughter of Nampantar Nampi, a friend of Civapatayirutayar. The wed- 
ding ceremony commenced with great pomp in the town of Nalliirp Pe- 
rumanam, where thousands of devotees of Siva and Campantar had gath- 
ered for the event. As soon as the ceremony was completed, Campantar 
sang his final hymn (Poem 233) in which he begged the Lord to unite with 
him and thus liberate him from all earthly ties, including marriage. At 
these words, a great blaze of light enveloped the saint and his wife, At 
Campantar’s command the entire assembly entered this flame and thus 
joined the saint in his final beatific union with his God. Campantar’s “di- 
vine wedding” is commemorated annually at the temple in Nalliirp Pe- 
rumanam. 


233. Campantar 111.383.1 Nallirp Perumanam 


Nor for me is the wedding rite 
in which the bride mounts the stone. 


232. The first verse of this hymn of blessing (pacuram) contains a formulaic benediction, 
in which the poet blesses brahmins, cows, and the king, and prays for rain. According to 
the traditional legend, when the Jains cast the manuscript that contained their heretical 
doctrine (‘atti nati,” “[God] is and is not”) into the Vaikai River, it floated away. By con- 
trast, this hymn, which Campantar composed on the spot and cast into the river, floated 
against the current and survived the ordeal. Cekkilar gives @ detailed exposition of the 
meaning of all the verses in this patikarm in Periya puranam 2720 Ef. {edition with the com- 
mentary of C.K.S. Mutaliyar). 

233. Nallaep canine now known as Achalpuram, is the venue of the annual cele- 
bration of Campantar’s wedding and union with Siva in the month of Vaikaci. The nfs 
mony in which the bride places one foot on the grinding stone and swears et to her 
husband (ami mitittal) is an ancient rite that continues to form part of Tamil weddings. 
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L have sung many hymns 

in many towns, from Kalumalam on. 

Have they not yielded their truth, 

O god who is crowned 

with the fragrant flowers of my words, 

O Master who dwells in Nallarp Perumanam, 
home of your devotees? 


2 Appar: The Reformed Monk 


(POEMS 234-245) 


Affliction and Reform 


Tirunavukkaracar (Appar; see illus. 3) was born Marunikkiyar in Tiru- 
vamir, near the holy shrine of Tiruvatikai (Atikai) Virattanam, to the 
Vellala Pukalanar and his wife Matiniyar. Marunikkiyar’s sister Tilaka- 
vatiyar (Tilakavati) was betrothed to Kalippakai, one of the sixty-three 
Nayanars. When Kalippakai died in battle, Tilakavati devoted her life to 
Saiva piety, while Marunikkiyar, in search of a fulfilling personal religion, 
turned to Jainism. He became a respected Jain monk in the Digambara 
sect, took the name Tarumacénar (Dharmasena), and soon became head 
of the Jain monastery in Tiruppatirippuliyar. Tarumacénar began to suf- 
fer from acute colitis; though he tried many remedies, he could find no 
cure for the intense pain that racked his stomach. Meanwhile, Tilakavati 
prayed to Siva, Lord of Atikai, to cure her brother and to bring him back 
to the true faith. Impelled by her devotion and Siva’s grace, Tarumactnar 
returned to Tiruvamir, where Tilakavati gave him the healing sacred ash 
(tiruniru) and the five-syllable mantra “namaccivaya.” She then took him 
to the temple at Atikai, where Tarumacénar burst into song, composing 
the hymn “kirrayinavaru” (IV.1; Poem 234). Upon singing the second 
verse, the monk was miraculously cured, and at the end of the hymn the 
Lord’s voice was heard declaring: “I name you Tirunavukkaracar (San- 
skrit, Vagiga), King of Speech!” Navukkaracar, later called “Appar” (“fa- 
ther”) by Campantar, dwelt for a long time in Atikai Virattanam, devot- 
ing himself to Saiva worship and piety. Sia 

The other hymns in this group are typical of the songs in which Appar 
repents his life as a Jain and celebrates his transformation. 


234. ApparIV.1 Atikai Virattanam 


: : mee un Si bb, | 
You won’t cure my deadly disease. bg pies . ae 4 5 
I do not know what evil deeds I have done. aeGmn oe) 
not Siew ; ee 
234. The commentators do not agree on the interpretation of verse 5 of this sree 
cording to M. S. Manikkavacaka Mutaliyar (Tevaram Atinam edition), the guar 
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O bull rider, I cling to your feet > : : 

day and night, ‘wn? eno Gaseat stu Soe 

yet you won't reveal yourself, CHV piseigh ecen 

but make my belly and bowels twist with pain. O10 Cw A 

I can’t bear this any longer, @e & yO Bro (Up Ube 'L 
O Lord who dwells in Atikai’s D4, n9@ poet HwaQusat 


Ketila Virattanam shrine! A ArLLNEN Bion 
: g eS AG Gr | 
I made my heart your abode, ones Zwibss Dena, 


I always think of you. ome HS & rt \q 
Yet | am tortured by pain beyond imagining. — 'y. : 
Why won't you cure this poisonoys disease, © bs Ag seh 
that twists my guts, Pee MGwext \ ous ECE. Lad 

and deliver me from fear, yree9e heen be om¢ os Sl 
O Lord who dwells in meer: Bite ond, OA Wo, ‘ 


Ketila Virattanam shrine? 


DmMY woe 
oer, | Hd&arg> NB ULW ee ee wn SW 


Tell me, is it not the duty of the Master 93: | 


to end the karma of those who seek refuge, **? ju “ey 
O Lord who dwells in Atikai’s DY Lew Dhvy Ars 


Ketila Virattanam shrine, : 3 
home of women who have oro es isp ce hs id 


the graceful gait of the wild goose? sie Sty ol ay CLA cat ee : 


5 : 

I spurned the good protection 

of those who cared for me, turning instead 
to the man who stood on the shore. 

Since he has pushed me into deep water, 
telling me to find my own way, 


Ola § 
won't you free me from this burning pain? See “ath 
om 


re el ean el 
“cared” for Appar is his sister Tilakavatiyar, and the man or men on the shore (“karat 
nimravar’’) represent(s) the Jains who converted Appar to their religion. C.K.S. Mutaliyar 
(commentary on Perrys purdram: 1335) suggests that the guardian and the man on the shore 
are one and the same person. In verse 7, it is best to take “uyarntén manaivalkkai’ as mean- 
ing “I renounced [transcended] worldly life [with none but you for my master]"; this is in 
keeping with the tradition that Appar was a Jain monk before his conversion. The alterna- 


tive ts to take the phrase as meaning, “I took pride in worldly life... because I had no 
master to guide me.” 
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I have found no safe haven, 

can’t swim ashore. 

I have never heard of such a thing, 
and my bowels writhe in pain, 

O Lord who dwells 

in the Ketila Virattanam shrine 

in Atikai with the sounding river! 


6 fe> sun) Tuco worry Cocest de a 


I have never failed to worship you Berg- ALA Le pine 
with flowers and incense and water, (eV le Bor 
never failed to sing you in melodious Tamil songs. © ‘gets 
In joy and in sorrow I have remembered you, 5 ab ag 
your name has never left my tongue! Us) en awe | 
O Lord who wanders begging for alms Qe oes 
in a dead man’s skull, Horny Gear | 4 Siow ae 
cure me of the deadly disease 

nG or \ that consumes my flesh— at ore acl Te io ee 
I suffer, O Lord who dwells in Atikai’s 
Ketila Virattanam shrine! 


if 
I rose above worldly life, above household and riches, 
uF a/R! but had no master to guide me. 
paces You have possessed me now, I have become your good servant. 
og Yet you will not cure 
the painful disease that afflicts me. 
I am terrified, I faint, as my bowels 
lon Geet \ are twisted and ravaged by pain, 
O Lord who dwells in Atikai’s 
Ketila Virattanam shrine! 


9 

O god with a body that glitters like gold, 
Lord with the matted red hair 

and slender crescent moon! 

You won't put an end to my troubles, 
to my anguish, and my disease. 

If this is how you reward your devotees, 
how will men like me ever know you? 
Your love is my only hope, 

O Lord who dwells in Atikai’s 

Ketila Virattanam shrine! 


peur | 
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10 

You cloak yourself in the elephant’s flayed hide, 

and dance on the burning-ground. 

Don’t you remember granting grace to the haughty demon 
after you had crushed him under the high hill? 

I faint, I writhe in pain, I fall, 1 rise— 

banish my pain, 

O Lord who dwells 

in the Ketila Virattanam shrine 

in Atikai with the sounding river! 


235. Appar lV.39 | Tiruvatyaru 


1 

O god who pierced the delusion 
that afflicted me 

when I joined the Jains 

and became a wicked monk! 

O bright flame, celestial being 
who stands as the pure path, 

bull among the immortals, 

honey who dwells in Tiruvaiyaru! 
I wander as your servant, 
worshipping and singing your feet. 


> 


Calling it a great penance, everyday I carried 
the peacock-feather fan under my arm; 

a fool, I was whirled about 

like the great bar of a loom; 

but now that I rejoice in the company 

of my honey who dwells in Tiruvaiyaru 
praised and adored by Vali, 

my heart swells in beauty. 


235. In this hymn Appar criticizes some of the practices of the Jain monks: the “yellowing 
teeth” of verse 4 are attributed to the monks’ practice of not brushing their teeth. In verse 2 
Appar reters to the local tradition that Vali, the monkey-king who was killed by Rama in 
the Ramayana, worshipped Siva at Tiruvaiyaru. v. 5. “False vows": C.K.S. Mutaliyar (Pe- 
riya puranam commentary) takes “vatukkal” to mean “men of bad character,” instead of 
“heresies” or “false practices.” Minikkavacaka Mutaliyar (Tévdram Atinam edition) inter- 
prets “pallurai” in verse 7 as referring to the Jain doctrine of relative pluralism (anekanta- 
vada}, which gives rise to the Jain style of relativistic argument (syddvada), in which prop- 
ositions are shown to be valid only when they can assert the simultaneous truth of seemingly 
contradictory ideas. 
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O mind who made me cling 

to the Jains who carry mats around, 

considering it a great penance— 

what shall I do with you? 

O heart who cleaves to my honey 

who dwells in Tiruvaiyaru with its lotus pond, 

Llove you! 


4 

1 don’t know how to get rid 

of the heart that loved 

the weak and filthy Jains 

with their yellowing teeth. 

Those who know 

how to worship with fragrant offerings 
my honey who dwells in holy Aiyaru 
which the whole world praises 

will put a stop to karma. 


5 

Fool heart, why did you 

torture yourself with false vows, 

thinking it a great penance 

to smear the body with bitter powders? 

Go to the honey who dwells in Tiruvaiyaru 
where the valai fish leap in pools, 

and meditate on him— 

That is the true ascetic vow. 


7 

When I think of the long years spent 

in following the contradictory teachings of the Jains, 
I feel faint. 

When I think day and night 

of the honey who dwells in holy Aiyaru, 

town of jasmine groves, 

I am filled with sweet delight. 


236. ApparIV.102 Arar (Tiruvarar Miilattanam) 

; 1 
Pursued by packs of Jain monks, powerful rogues, 
will I ever have the good fortune 


236. The “Lord-who-dwells-in-the-anthill” in verse 2 is Vanmikanatar, the name by 
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of becoming the devotee 

of devotees who come weeping for love, 

to the holy Malattanam shriye 

of him of the beautiful feet adorned by ringing anklets, 
Siva of the shining matted hair, 

who lives in Arar, town of cool rippling streams? 

2 


Will L who committed many crimes, 

taking for truth the doctrines of those wandering monks, 
the naked Jains who fast by night, 

ever have the good fortune 

of becoming the devotee 

of devotees who serve 

Tiruvarur’s Lord-who-dwells-in-the-anthill, 

who once became a hunter 

and defeated Arjuna in combat 

with his bow? 


3 

Pursued by wicked monks 

who eat in barbaric ways, 

will I ever have the good fortune 

of becoming the devotee 

of devotees who serve the feet 

of the Lord who destroyed the citadels 
with his fiery bow of war, 

of him who rides the mighty, red-eyed bull, 
the deity of Tiruvarar’s holy Mialattanam shrine, 
who holds the unattainable treasure? 


4 

Will I, who have left the heartless, 

filthy, shaven-headed monks, 

and seek to expiate my sins 

by thinking of Isa alone, 

ever have the good fortune 

of becoming the devotee 

of the lordly devotees who contemplate the Lord, 
and perform the worship rite for the shining deity 
of Arur’s holy Mulattanam shrine? 


which the central liga in the Mulattanam shrine is known. The name derives from the 
origin legend of the Tiruvarar shrine. v. 5. “Devotees of great austerity”: “poruntum tava- 
mutai-” devotees who are very pious and have the accumulated merit of penance (tapas). 
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5 

Will I, who have left the ways 

of the naked Jains who eat in silence, 

I who repent, and reflect on him, 

and call out, ““O Hara!” 

ever have the good fortune 

of becoming the devotee 

of devotees of great austerity, 

who serve the Lord of the holy Milattanam shrine 
in Arar with great, majestic walls? 


237. Appar IV.100.1 Kacci Ekampam 


You gave me learning; 

with my learned doctrines, 

you made me join the Jains, 

made them try to kill me. 

When illness struck, you cured me, 
freed me from the monks, 

and graciously united with me 

to awaken me to the truth. 
So—if I fail in your service, 

you will lash me with a tamarind switch, 
and kindly punish me, 

O Kacci Ekampam’s Lord! 


238. Appar V.177.6 Ten Kurarikatuturai 


Once he made me run about 

with the naked Jains, 

then made me sing sweet songs 

for his golden feet. 

Kurankatuturai’s Lord 

saved me from karma, 

and joined me with his true devotees. 


Metaphors for Fruitless Labor 


239. ApparIV.5 Tiruvarir 


1 
I thought I could be saved 
without worshipping the feet 


239, v. 1. Jain monk’s swing: “uri,” refers to the swinglike chairs in which Jain monks 
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eae nner nD 


of the god who covers his body with white ash. 

1 wandered, carried about in a Jain monk’s swing, 
lost my good heart, 

failed to worship with joined palms 

the Lord who dwells in Arar 

where peacocks dance to the cuckoo’s song 

in gardens full of flowers 

waiting to be gathered. 

Ll was a thief who steals sour fruit, 

leaving the ripe ones on the tree. 


2 

He made me a frame of bones, 

filled it out with skin and flesh, 

and gave me form. 

Arar’s Lord put an end to my karma, 
gave me lasting joy, 

and made my heart a temple, 

in which he abides with love. 

Thus he blessed me, 

making me his own loving servant. 

1, who did not deserve to dwell in his presence, 
was one who let go of the hare 

to run after a crow. 


3 

Once I multiplied sin, 

following the words of scoundrel monks. 

The Lord of Ariir melted my heart, 

casting out the falsehood I had in me. 

He drew me close and showed me sickness, 
then cured my disease and became my master. 
1, who did not deserve to dwell in his presence, 
was one who rejected the good Law 

to buy evil instead. 


4 

As a wicked, shaven monk I roamed, 
unabashed at the laughter 

of women with full breasts. 


He made even me an object of his love; 
the Lord of Arir bathed me in milk, 


ee eS oe 
were carried about. Various Tamil proverbs form the refrain in this hymn. Some, like the 
proverb about milking a barren cow (v. 6), continue ta be popular. 
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showed me his feet, 

and, as his servants sang sacred songs of praise, 

blessed me with his pure smile. 

1, who once failed to know him, 

was one who sets out to shape a doll 

out of drops of dew. 


5 

I was a deadly snake, dancing to the tunes 
of evil men. 

Filthy, foul-mouthed, I wandered aimlessly, 
begging for food, eating with both hands, 
truly a wretch! 

The Lord of Ariir united his golden form with mine, 
considering me one of his creatures. 

I, who failed to let him 

abide within my self, 

was a fool who gets punished 

for the clever man’s misdeeds. 


6 

As a Jain monk I wandered, 

head shaven, studying worldly texts. 

To me he taught the incomparable doctrine, 
entered my heart, 

and there revealed the Truth. : 

I, who never thought of the Lord of Ariir 
who is dear ambrosia to his servants 
whenever they think of him, 

was one who grows weary, 

milking a barren cow in a dark room, 


7 

Not knowing the true path, 
shaven-headed and red-eyed, 

eating out of my hands, 

I wandered through long streets of towns, 
unashamed at the laughter of all who saw me, 
till he gave me discrimination. 

I, who did not have the good fortune 

of drinking with my lips _ 

the honey that wells up in Arar, 

the Lord who brought me to my wits, 
was witless indeed, 
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like one who puts aside the oil lamp 
to warm himself with a firefly. 
8 
A shaven monk, I stood by the words 
of the base, ignorant Jains. 
IL was a hypocrite, running away 
and bolting the door 
at the sight of lotus-eyed young women. 
A miserable sinner 
who did not know the Lord of Arar 
who saved my soul and possessed me, 
1] was one who starves to death, 
begging for food in a deserted town. 
9 
He destroyed the three citadels 
of the evil demons, the enemy, 
smashingthem with a single arrow; 
he felled Kama and Kala with his eye and foot. 
1, who did not belong 
to our dear Lord in Arur 
who is untouched by desire, anger, and pride, 
was one who takes pride 
in wasting his time 
while the path to release awaits him. 


10 

He crushed the shoulders and feet 
and the ten heads 

of the mighty demon who fiercely challenged him; 
he cut off one of the heads 

of the god with the lovely lotus seat. 
1, who failed to love 

our dear Lord in Arar, 

the god whose throat is dark 

from swallowing the deadly poison, 
was as one who wastes away, 
gnawing on a bar of iron 

while sugar cane lies at hand. 


Confrontation in Kanchi 


The Saiva hagiographers speak of several incidents in which the Jains 
used their influence on the Pallava king in Kanchipuram to take revenge 
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on Appar for his desertion. Poem 240, in which Appar rejects the glory, 
authority, and command of the king, was the saint’s reply (rnarumdrram) 
to the minister who presented him with a summons from the Pallava 
court. In spite of his defiance, Appar was taken to Kanchi and subjected 
to a number of tortures: he was incarcerated in a lime kiln for a week, 
given poison, thrown in the path of a raging elephant, and then bound to 
a heavy rock and cast into the sea. The saint emerged unscathed from all 
these ordeals. The king's (Mahendravarman’s?) faith in Saivism was re- 
stored; he reconverted to Saivism and built a temple for Siva near Atikai, 
Of the many miraculous incidents mentioned above, Appar refers to one 


alone, that of the rock (Poem 241). maven 9 b Gib 6 4 HaGwnw 


240. Appar VL312  MARUMARRAT TIRUT TANTAKAM (THE TANTAKAM POEM oF 
THE Repcy) ’ 


1 sus 1 exer 

We are slaves to no man, mynd ce 

nor do we fear death, “WY ~ 
&HAr 


Hell holds no torments for use 
we know no deceit. QRieN & 


' 
UW Ite 
We rejoice, we are str Re to disease, LS\ewefl ws) @ 


we bow to none, Cons Mrennw 


is DO 


Joy alone is ours, not sorrow, Ds isloo othe Her 


for we belong forever Gnwny BO’ G& Wwe 1b ox smiown ay 
to Sankara, who is the supreme Lord, nr bach 7, On Frpboam 
our King who wears the white conch earring on one ear, @ear Guim 


and we have reached bn & oir E&arone 


& 


his beautiful, flower-fresh feet. ovaries ag ey Dyes 


AbK WAICEMGD Jot g Cee. 
GPSCR 
The wide world is our home; 
generous householders in every town 
give us food. 


240. The opening lines of this hymn: “namarkkun kutiy allom namanaiy aficom” (“We 
are slaves to no man, nor do we fear death") not only have become the Tamil Saiva credo 
but are seen as the manifesto of the Tamil spirit in general. Though many of the references 
are specific © STife, the use of the hrst person plural gives the ideas in this hymn a 
more general application to the Saiva community. In the first three verses, there are echoes 
of “yatum maré yavarun kélir,” the famous classical poem (Puranayiru 192) of Kaniyan 
Pankunran; there are also interesting contrasts between the two poems. See Hart, Poets of 
the Tamil Anthologies, p. 180. “Pini,” translated as “disease" in verse 1, can also mean 
“bondage.” v. 4. “Saiva devotees": “uruttira palkanattindrkal” refers to the many Saiva 
sects familiar to Appar. v. 6. “Rose-apple land”: “navalan tiva™ (Sanskrit jambudvipa), the 
name for the “continent” of India in Hindu cosmology. v. 9. “bonds”: “pacam.” v. 10. The 
tradition provides varying lists of the “eight attributes” (eshsam) of the Lord as the su- 
preme being; these include infinite bliss, grace, and power. See the commentary of Arunat- 
vativél Mutaliyar on Appar V1.230.4, Tevaram Atinam edition, vol. 6, p. 125. 
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Public halls are our only shelter; we sleep 

in Goddess Earth’s loving embrace— 

all this is true. 

The Lord of the warlike bull has taken us. 

We lack nothing, our trials are over now, 

Why need we listen to the words 

of men who parade themselves in silk and gold? 
We are innocent men, 


3 

We do not consort with women; 

we rise before dawn to bathe 

and chant Mahadeva’s name, 

our sole ornament is the sacred ash. 

Tears, welling from our eyes like monsoon rains, 
proclaim the melting of our stony hearts. 

Why need we obey the commands 

of kings who ride on elephants? 

We are free from bonds. 


4 

Saiva devotees are our only kin, 

we wear nothing but the waistband and the loincloth. 
Even our enemies cannot harm us; 

all evil is turned into good for us, 

and we will never be born again. 

Our tongues chant “Hail Siva!” 

good name of the Lord 

with the sweet, golden konrai wreath. 

We are devotees of the Lord 

whose blazing forehead eye 

reduced crocodile-bannered Kama to ashes. 


5 

We will yield to no man; 

none on earth can equal us. 

We do not follow small gods, 

we-belong to Lord Siva’s holy feet alone. 
Surely we lack nothing! 

Deadly disease has fled, leaving us untouched. 
We live on the merit 

of having taken refuge 

in the good Lord who is crowned 

with a garland of skulls. 
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6 

They alone may rule us, 

whose tongues chant the name 

of Siva with the holy coral-red form, 
the Lord whom the thirty-three gods 
and all beings praise 

as the first among the three, 

the eight-formed deity. 

Even if the king of this entire rose-apple land 
were to command us, 

we need not obey— 

we are not criminals or thieves. 


Z 

Our sole duty is joyfully to sing 

the glory of him who manifests himself 
as the moving and the still, 

as earth, water, fire, wind, and sky, 

as the small and the great, 

as hard to reach, yet easily attained 

by his lovers, 

as the highest reality, immeasurably great, 
as infinite Sadasiva, as you and me. 

Why should we parrot the words of devils? 
We are blameless men. 


8 

Every day we meditate only on the Lord, 
ruler of all the worlds, 

king of the Himalayan gods, 

him who blazed up as fire, 

god who bears the white ash on his red body, 
good lover of the mountain’s beautiful daughter. 
We have long renounced the doctrines 

that the Jains, who eat standing, 

had taught us. 

Who are you to us? 

And who is your king? 


9 

The Lord with the matted hair 

and the conch earring on one ear, 

with his body adorned by the ash and the snake, 
bull rider clad in the tigerskin 
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and the silver-spotted skin of the deer— 

He is the King who rules us, you see! 

We are not servants of the king who commands 
you and all his troops— 

We are free from all bonds! 


10 

We have the good fortune of singing our Lord 
to our hearts’ content, 

of repulsing the shameless Jain monks. 

The king of immortals, 

the Lord who graciously rules us, 

Siva, the god of gods who rose as the flame 
which Ayan and Mal could not know, 

dwells in my heart. 

If Death himself were to declare 

his dominion over us and command us to serve him, 
we would refuse, 

for the Lord’s eight attributes are ours. 


241. Appar V.186.7 Nilakkuti 


When the Jain rogues bound me to a rock, 

and swiftly cast me into the sea— 

it was surely because | chanted with my tongue 

the good name of Aran 

of Nilakkuti, where the paddy grows tall in the fields, 
that I was saved! 


From Atikai to Pukalir 


Appar spent his long life traveling to his Lord’s shrines. Of particular 
interest to us here are some of Appar’s hymns dedicated to shrines that 
tradition associates with turning points in the saint's spiritual life. In Tan- 
kanaimatam, he asked Siva to brand him with the emblems of the trident 
and the bull (Poem 149). The request was granted. From Tankanaima- 
tam, the saint went to Chidambaram and nearby temples. At Cirkali, Ap- 
par met Campantar; it was here that the child lovingly addressed the elder 
saint as his “father” (appar). 


241, In this verse “nr” (“water”) is traditionally interpreted as referring to the sea. “Was 
saved”: “uyntén” signifies release. 
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Cékkilar records Nallir, Tinkalir, and Tiruvariir as the next land- 
marks in Appar’s pilgrimage. Appar’s request in Tiruvavatuturai (poem 
150), that Siva should brand him with his lotus feet, was granted in Nal- 
lar, In Titkalir, the saint brought back to life Tirunavukkaracu, the son 
of his fervent devotee Appati Nayanar; itis worth noting that Appiiti had 
named his son after Appar. Tiruvardr is the setting for Appar’s best- 
known hymns, including what appears to be a firsthand account of the 
Tiruvatirai festival (Poem 98), 

In Poem 242, Appar refers to the door in the temple at Maraikkaqu. In 
the Vaymir hymn (Poem 243), he speaks of his travels with Campantar, 
of the miracle of the gold coin at Vilimilalai, and of the miracle of the 
temple door at Maraikkatu (see poems 223 and 224). 

In his old age Appar was seized with the longing to visit Mount Kailasa, 
the Himalayan abode of Siva. The elderly saint’s journey and ascent were 
fraught with physical hardship; though overcome with weariness, he per- 
sisted in his effort. Siva appeared to him in a vision and in an instant 
transported him to the southern shrine of Tiruvaiyaru where, he assured 
Appar, the saint would see his Lord as he appeared in Kailasa. Appar was 
plunged into the reservoir in Tiruvaiyaru temple, rose with his wounds 
healed, and beheld that temple transformed into Kailasa. : 

The famous hymn IV.3 (Poem 244), dedicated to Tiruvaiyaru, records 
an extraordinary experience, a mystical vision in which Appar saw the 
whole world as Siva in union with the Goddess or female principle, and 
felt the presence of the Lord’s feet in everything around him, The text of 
the final selection relating to Appar’s life (Poem 245) is taken from the 
hymn considered to be his last. After singing it, the saint finally “reached 
Siva’s feet” in Pukalir. 


242. Appar V.124 Maraikkatu 


1 

Spouse of Umi of speech sweet as music! 

Lord of Maraikkatu, worshipped by the world! 
Favor me with your unfailing grace! 

Open the door, 

let me see you with my eyes! 


a 
O God who wears the white ash, 
infinite Lord, god of lovely Maraikkaru! 


242. In the Vaymiir hymn {IV.164.8, Poem 243) Appar explicitly says: “My song opened 
the temple doors.” v. 7. “God”: “vikirtar.’ The term literally means “a person whose be- 
havior is changing and inexplicable,” “enigmatic person,” but is used to refer to the deity. 
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Kindly open this great door, 
so that your devotees may worship you! 


11 

O my Lord who quelled the demon with one toe, 
have you no pity? 

Lord of Maraikkatu with fragrant punnai groves! 
Quickly open this door! 


243, Appar V.164 9 Vaymur 


1 

Once he sought me out, i 
came to me, and gave me his sign. 

The dear Lord of Vaymitr of palm groves 
now asks me come to him there. 

O wonder! 


2 ; 
As I lay thinking of the bridegroom 

in renowned Maraikkatu, 

he revealed himself to me as Vaymii’s Lord, 


then vanished, bidding me come to him there. 
O wonder! 


3 

“T have found you, 

O refuge for homeless wanderers!”’ I said. 
“Fear not! I came to fetch you,” said he. 
“Tam saved,” I cried joyfully, 

and arose, and hastened here. 

It seems my Lord of Vaymar 

has played a trick on me. 


4 

I saw him with these eyes, 

and did not see him leave. 

Never leaving his side, 

I ran along with him. 

Yet Vaymiur’s Lord has vanished on the road, 
leaving me caught in the web 


243, v7. Appar seems to be referring to the incident of Campantar and the “old coins” 
(palartkacu) in Vilimilalai. 
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of his wily tricks. 
O wonder! 


2) 

“My Lord is the only light,” 
| thought, and rejoiced, 

Yet the Lord of Vaymir 
who once appeared to me as wisdom incarnate, 
now hides himself like a thief! 


7 

As though he would relieve the misery 

of the devotee whose reward for singing him 
was an old coin, 

the Lord ran after me, 

asking me to come to holy Vaymir. 

Now he hides himself, 

O wonder! 


8 

My song opened the temple doors; 

the poet who commanded them shut, 

with more powerful, purer Tamil song than mine, 
also waits here. 

How can this madman of Vaymir, 

with the moon-crowned red hair, 

hide himself? 


9 

When I begged to become his true devotee, 

the Pure Lord who blesses even false men like me 
when we think of him, 

appeared before me, and said: 

“Follow me to Vaymir,” 

then vanished into the golden temple by the stream. 
What false vision is this? 


10 

With one holy, unapproachable foot 
he crushed the demon to save him. 
When I pray, 

“May I coax forth the flame 

in the lamp of holy Vaymir!” 
look—it shines for me! 


v 
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244. Appar lIV.3 0 Tiravaryarn 


1 

Singing of the Lord who wears the lovely moon 
as a wreath on his hair, 

and the mountain’s daughter with him, 

1 followed those who go to his temple 

carrying flowers and water for worship, 

When I reached Aiyaru, unwearied, 

I saw an elephant come with his beloved mate, 
I saw the Lord’s holy feet, 

I saw what I had never seen before. 


7 

Singing of the Lord who wears the crescent moon 
as a wreath on his hair, 

and with him the silk-clad Goddess, 

1 danced around the shrine, crying: 
“Hail! Hail to him!” 

When I reached Aiyaru, 

where Visnu of the wheel worshipped, 
I saw a cock and hen joyfully mating, 
I saw his holy feet, 

Il saw what I had never seen before. 


3 

Singing of the Lord who wears the bright crescent moon 
as a wreath on his hair, 

and with him his Goddess adorned with jewels, 

I came, smiling for joy, dancing to complex rhythms. 
When I reached Aiyaru, where the foaming stream 
eats into its banks, 

I saw the banded cuckoo 

come dancing with its mate, 

I saw his holy feet, 

I saw what I had never seen before. 


10 

Singing of the Lord who wears the crescent moon 

as a wreath on his hair, 

and with him the Goddess with speech sweet as honey, 
I came, crying, “Where will my Lord 

reveal his grace to me?” 

When I reached Aiyary, 

where young women dance, I saw 
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a green parrot flying with its mate, 
| saw his holy feet, 
L saw what I had never seen before 


24S. Appar VI313.1  Pukalir 


What shall I think of, 

other than my Lord’s holy feet? 

Other than his feet that I 

worship with joined palms, 

I have no support; 

there is nothing else I wish to see! 

You made nine doors for my frame. 
When the time comes for them to close, 
J will lose the power to feel you. 
Therefore, blessed Lord, 

1 only wish to reach your feet, 

O good Lord who dwells in Piimpukalir! 


245. “I have no support”: “kayilén™ can also mean “I have no means for seeing [other 
than Siva.” “Unara magtég”: “I won't be able to sense/realize/cognize you.” 


3 Cuntarar: The Lord’s Comrade 


(POEMS 246-258) 


In the relatively short span of a hundred hymns, Nampi Ararar or Cun- 
taramurtti provides us with more particulars about his life and times than 
either of his fellow saints. Like Campantar, Cuntarar mentions details of 
his personal and public life in his signature verses. From these, and from 
traditional accounts, we learn that Cuntarar was born in Tirunavalir to 
the Saiva brahmin (Aticaivar) Cataiyanar and his wife Icaifaniyar, He 
grew up in luxury as the adopted son of Naracinka Munaiyaraiyar, a 
Pallava feudatory prince. The poet calls himself “Araran,” and speaks of 
himself as the father of the girls Cinkati and Vanappakai, who were given 
to him by his admirer K6tpuli Nayanar, Céekkilar informs us that this 
saint was named ‘‘Ardrar” or “Nampi Ararar” after Siva in Tiruvarar. 
The name “Cuntaramartti,” “the handsome lord,” is probably connected 
both to the popular image of the saint as a handsome youth with expen- 
sive tastes and to the legend of Cuntarar's being the incarnation of an 
attendant of Siva in Kailasa called Alalacuntarar, Cuntarar spent the ma- 
jor portion of his life in Tiruvardr. 

Cuntarar’s “autobiographical” hymns can be broadly grouped under 
four themes: his conversion at Venneynallar; his “Tiruvarar” period, 
during which he first married the dancer Paravai, and then Cankili in 
Tiruvorriytir, and his blindness and recovery of sight; his negotiations 
with Siva for wealth and wordly goods; his final ascent to Kailasa. 


Enslavement at Venneynallir 


In several hymns Cuntarar speaks of his “conversion” experience at the 
Arutturai temple in Venneynallir, the incident that is said to have been 
the context of his first hymn, “pitta piraicati” (““O madman with the 
moon-crowned hair!” VII.1, Poem 246). Campantar’s life ended in a di- 
vine “wedding”; Cuntarar’s saintly career began with an interrupted 
wedding ceremony, “Tatuttatkonta puranam,” the title of the biography 
of Cuntarar in Cekkilar’s Periya puranam, refers to this incident, in which 
Siva first stopped (obstructed, tatuttw) the wedding, and then took Cun- 
tarar as his servant (2tkol-). When the young man from Navalir (Tiru- 
navalur) was about to marry a woman chosen for him by his parents at 
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Puttiir, an old man pushed his way through the crowd and rudely de- 
manded that the ceremony be stopped. As the astonished public gathered 
around him, the old man declared that Cuntarar was the bonded slave of 
himself and his forefathers, and that the youth would now have to work 
for his master. Undaunted by the indignant protests of Cuntarar and the 
guests, the old man produced a palm-leaf manuscript that contained a 
deed of sale confirming his claim. Calling him a “madman” (pittan), Cun- 
tarar tore up the deed, whereupon the man produced another document 
that he declared to be the original deed, and led Nampi Ariirar to the 
council of elders at nearby Venneynalliir. The elders pronounced the deed 
to be in order; while the assembly looked on, the “madman of Venney- 
nallir” vanished into the Arutturai (“Shrine of Grace’) temple in that 
town. Transformed by his mystical encounter, Cuntarar acknowledged 
his everlasting bondage to the Lord and cried to Siva: “How shall I praise 
you?” The Lord of Venneynalliir named Cuntarar his “Rude (or Aggres- 
sive) Devotee” (vanrontan) and commanded him to sing his God as the 
“pittan” (madman). Inspired, Cuntarar began his first hymn with the 
words “pitta piraiciti.” 


246, Cuntarar VIL1.1  (Tiru-) Venneynallir 


O madman with the moon-crowned hair, 
God of grace, O Lord, 

how can I forget you? 

You dwell forever in my heart. 

In Arutturai, shrine of grace, 

in Venneynalliir on Pennai’s southern bank, 
you took me for your own— 

how can I deny you now? 


247. Cuntarar VII.62.5 Kélakka 


Once he displayed to the whole world 

the contract of bondage, 

cried, ‘Be my slave !” 

and hid in Venneynallir. 

Bright cluster of pearls, 

my one path to release, Lord of the gods, 

the bowman who smashed the lofty, strong citadels 
with his mountain bow— 

I have seen him in Kolakka 

with his soft girl. 
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248. Cuntarar VILI7 (Tine) Navalar 


l 

Our holy town of Navahir is the home 

of the poet who possessed me 

in Venneynallar, 

the god who set fire to the enemy’s three cities 
with a single, swift arrow, 

while Visnu, Brahma, and the king of gods 
obeyed his command. 


? 


Our holy town of Navalir is the home 

of the good Lord who once graciously 

took me for his own, 

who gave as reward 

for my angry, threatening words in the assembly hall, 
the name and life of the “Rude Devotee,” 

who showered me with riches, 

giving gold in return for abuse! 


/ 


Our holy town of Navaliir is the home 

of the god of the bamboo grove 

who became my father and my mother, 

freed me from birth and death, 

and joined me forever to his golden feet, 

the Lord, my lover, who took me for his own 
in Venneynallar. 


11 

The bonds of karma will be severed 

for those who love, learn, 

and listen to the Tamil hymn 

composed by the scholar and rude devotee 
Arran, praising lovely Navalar 

as the Lord’s town, our town, 

the town where Naracinka Munaiyaraiyan 
iovingly serves the Lord. 


248, v, 1. “Poet™": “nazar,” orator. v, 2. In his hymns, Cuntarar frequently refers to gold 
given by the Lord. v. 7. “The god of the bamboo grove”: “Véyavanar” may be a reference 
ro the loca! legend concerring Siva’s concealment in a forest of bamboos. It may also simply 
mean: “the hunter,” as suggested by the use of the epithet “véyatiyar” (hunter) in verse 8 of 
this hymn, which has not been included here. 
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Paravai, Cankili, and Blindness 


According to the Tamil Saiva tradition, Cuntarar’s double marriage to 
Paravai and Cankili was literally “made in heaven.” The saint and his two 
wives had been servants of Siva in Kailasa, and were born on earth to be 
united in marriage and serve Siva as human devotees, Cuntarar’s hymns 
give us some idea of the complexity of his earthly life with two women, 
as well as of his love and concern for each, 

Cuntarar settled down in the great temple center of Tiruvarir, where 
he met and married the lovely temple dancer Paravai (see illus. 4). To- 
gether they lived a life of service to Siva’s temple and his pilgrim-devotees. 
On a visit to Tiruvorriyir Cuntarar met and fell in love with the pious 
Vellala maiden Cankili, whose avocation was to weave floral garlands at 
the local shrine, The poet wished to marry her and asked Siva to help him 
approach the girl. The Lord agreed to do so, but in reality he wanted to 
test Cuntarar’s devotion and integrity. He first appeared before Cankili 
in a dream, and spoke on Cuntarar’s behalf; the girl agreed to marry Cun- 
tarar, but only on the condition that he would promise never to leave her 
and Tiruvorriyiir, When Siva told Cuntarar about Cankili’s demand, the 
pilgrim-poet felt that such a promise would be difficult to keep. He re- 
quested Siva to leave the firiga at the temple and take temporary residence 
under the makil tree in the courtyard, leaving him free to take a nonbind- 
ing oath in the sanctum. The Lord agreed to Cuntarar’s proposal, but 
went to Cankili and suggested that she insist that Cuntarar should take 
his oath, not in the shrine, but under the makil tree. The saint was 
trapped, and took the oath under the tree. Marriage and a happy life with 
Cankili in Tiruvorriyir followed. However, with the coming of spring, 
powerful memories of Tiruvardr—of the Spring festival (vacant6rcavam) 
in Tiruvariir, the Lord of Tiravariir, and the dance and presence of his 
beloved wife Paravai at the shrine—stirred in Cuntarar. Unable to resist 
the call of Tiruvarar, Cuntarar left Cankili and Tiruvorriyiir, and was 
struck blind on his way to Tiruvarur. 

Cuntarar speaks of his suffering in many hymns. He considers his 
blindness to be a punishment from Siva for abandoning Cankili, yet he 
does not think that so harsh a punishment is deserved. He alternately 
pleads with and reproaches his Lord, and reports that the Lord ultimately 
forgave him and cured him of his affliction. In the traditional account, 
Siva responded to the saint’s plea in stages, at various shrines where he 
visited and sang hymns on his way to Tiruvarir: at Venpakkam Siva gave 
him a walking stick; at Kanchipuram, restored vision to one eye; and in 
Tiruvarar, completely restored sight. Finally, Siva himself interceded—as 
a titan, a go-between—on behalf of his devotee in order to effect a rec- 
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onciliation between the poet and Paravai in Tiruvarir. Cuntarar’s famil- 
iar, teasing relationship with his Lord has earned him the name “tampi- 
ran tolar” (“the Lord’s Comrade”). 


249, Cuntarac VILS1 Arsir (Tirswdritr) 


9 

How can I live far away 

from my God in Arar? 

How can I bear to be parted 

from him whose glory was sweetly sung 
by two before me, 

the Lord with the forehead eye, 

the fruit of all learning, 

the god whom I love with all my heart? 


10 

1am an ignorant wretch, 

parted from my God in Arar, 

from him who is the seven notes of music, 

the fruit of my song, my sweet ambrosia, 

the dear friend who aided me in my many crimes, 
and graciously blessed me 

with Paravai, my woman with the lovely bright eyes. 


250, Cuntarar VII.54 Orriyair (Tiruvorriyiir) 


buiciennt with a foul body, I take refuge 

in your holy feet— 

If this is what I deserve, remember, O Lord! 
Men will take milk from the cow 


249, v. 9. “Two before me": Campantar and Appar. The commentator Arunaivativel 
Mutaliyar (Tévdram Atipgam vol. 7) takes “wtunniruvar” to mean Brahma and 
Visnu, in the context of the myth of St @ as the flaming pillar. v. 10. “Lovely bright eyes”: 
“malai on kan" can also mean “eyes curved like the 

250. In verse 2 Cuntarar refers to his blindness as the Lord’s punishment for breaking his 
oath to Cankili. v. 4, The meaning of the first two lines is quite obscure. “Jf... it is fair”: 
“kanakkuvalakkakil,” “if it is legitimate.” Cuntarar’s reference to Siva as the “threc-eyed 
god” in verses 4 and 9 is pregnant with irony. v. 9. “Evil planet”: “makattir pukkatdr capi”: 
“Sarurn who has entered the house of Makam.” In the South Indian astrological tradition, 
Saturn (Cani) is considered to be the “evil” planet; its entrance into the lunar mansion that 
converges with the karmic pattern of an individual is bound to bring bad luck. v. 10. “Sacred 
texts”: the Vedaiiga texts. 
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even if it is mixed with dung. _ 
Sinner though I ant, I would never tin 
against your holy feet. 

Even when I slip and fal, Tuter 
nothing but your holy name, 

You who dwell in Orriyir, answer me, 
tell me a cure for blindness! 


P| 

Born a miserable wretch, I became Pout 
What shall I tell you? 

Tell me, what shall I do 

for the sake of my darling Cankili, 

O god with the eight glorious forme? 
Sinner though I am, I would never sin 
against your holy feet. 

You who dwell in Orriyiir, 

with all my faults, I am still your slave, 
J accept all you have done to me! 


4 
Your devotees are not related to you 

by birth or by marriage. 

Yet what does it matter? 

When they praise you, you reveal yourself to rg 
you never speak harsh words to them, . 

O god with the three eyes, you who dwell in Oxsiyar,” 
if you think it is fair to take away my sight, 

give me at least a stick for support! 


9 

O son, my gem, O bridegroom, 

you have become my eyil planet as well! 

I can’t bear it when my women refuse to listen to me, 
calling me a blind wretch! ; 

How can I live without eyesight, 

O three-eyed Lord, chanter of the Veda? 

Is this fair, O god who dwells in Orriyiir 

washed by the cool, swelling waves of the sea? 


10 

Those who know these ten verses 

thar Uran, the Rude Devotee, 

chanter of the four Vedas and sacred texts 
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praised by the world, 
very pious young man, 
has sung on the dear one 
who dwells at the shrine in wave-washed Orriyar, 
will surely reach the highest state. 


251, Cuntarar VII.69 Mullaivayil 


1 

Taking your glorious feet 

for my blessing and lasting wealth and treasure, 
l wander, committing crimes, 

insulting other men, true to you alone, 

O Lord of holy Mullaivayil of fragrant groves! 
Since I am your singing devotee, 

free me from suffering, 

O Lord of Souls, Supreme Light! 


3 

O brahmin worshipped by the gods, 

you once flayed the elephant’s hide, 

frightening the Goddess. 

O Lord of holy Mullaivayil of cenpakam groves, 
King of the gods! 

You who dwell in great Orriyiir, town of cool groves, 
god who blinded me to please Cankili, 

free me, your devotee, from suffering, 

O Lord of Souls, Supreme Light! 


6 

Who is so fortunate as I, bountiful Lord? 
Knowing that you accept 

even my deceptions and offenses as good deeds, 
Ihave committed many sins. 

O Lord of holy Mullaivayil 

who burned the three flying citadels 

of the arrogant demons, 

I, your devotee, have severed all my ties; 


251% icupata,” in the refrain of this hymn, literally means “O follower of the Pasupata 
cult!” Here it refers to Siva as PaSupati, “Lord of Beasts,” and “Lord of Souls (pacu).” v. 7. 
The elat orate description of the charms of women in this verse might have been inspired by 
Cuntarar’s meditations on his love for wo women, a love that resulted in his present state 
of afficn2n. 
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free me from suffering, = 
© Lord of Souls, Supreme Light! 
7 . Pos 


O treasure in holy Mullaivayil with lush groves, — 
town that ceaselessly resounds with the fine dances 
of dancing girls with long carplike eyes 

and breasts adorned with jewels, 

women lovely as peacocks, with coral lips, 

bright smile, and long, dark hair! 

Day and night I serve you with devotion; 

free me from suffering, 

O Lord of Souls, Supreme Light! 


8 

O Master! O Sambhu who once in Venneynalliir 

took me for your slave, though I’m no better than a dog! 
O Lord praised by the gods, 

god who held the ocean’s poison in his throat! 

Bright gold that I, wandering seeker, found 

in holy Mullaivayil, city of golden palaces, 


free me, your devotee, from suffering, 

O Lord of Souls, Supreme Light! . 
252. Cuntarar VIL89 Venpakkam lo her 

tarar VIL. ‘enpai ‘ys 
Mae ~e 

1 vs Be 

When I cried, “Thinking, ‘My Lord forgives Cu Z 

his devotees’ faults,’ 


PR og 
I sinned. Heedless of blame, you have blinded me. Cr ee 


O god with the golden earring on one pendulous ear, ¢ ,. 
are you in the temple now?” ve 
The Lord who bears the fawn replied from within: 


“T am here; now go your way!” 


2 

I make neither the beginning nor end of my acts; 
the Lord is my sole refuge. 

Yet, without thinking, 


252, v. 1. “Pendulous ear”: “yatikatu.” The weight of the earring has elongated the ear- 
lobe. This detail is also found in the iconography of Siva and the Goddess, v. 9. Cuntarar’s 
account of the oath taken under the makil tree must surely have been the inspiration for the 
tale of elaborate trickery that the later tradition has spun out of this incident in the saint’s 
life. “Are you there”—i.e., in the VenkGyil shrine. 
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“This one has sought shelter in me; he is my servant,” 
the bull rider, my Master who has the poisonous snakes, 
white ash, and tiger-skin robe, replied: 

“am here; now go your way!” 


3 

When I cried, “I cannot tell good deeds from bad; 
your holy feet are my sole refuge. 

Though I, your base devotee, should err, 

should you not forgive? 

O god with the hooded cobra, are you there?” 

He who could take pity on me 

and save me with his grace replied: 

“lam here; now you go your way!” 


6 

When I cried to the Lord with the flaming konrai blossoms 
on red hair crowned with the Ganges and the cool moon, 
God who burned Kama with his powerful forehead eye, 
“O Lord who blinded me, are you there?” 

the husband of the Goddess with the bright forehead 
merely replied: 

“I am here; now you go your way!” 


9 

When I cried, ““O Lord with the golden konrai, 
When I asked you to leave the temple 

and abide under the makil tree, 


ou tricked me, and made me take the oath of fidelity 
ae 
Are you there, my Lord?” 
As if he had just seen his worst enemy, 
he replied: 
“I am here; now you go your way!” 


10 

When I cried, ‘““O Lord of the entire universe! 

You who graciously gave me Cankili, lovely as a doe, 
and blessed me with all the fruits of that gift, 

Are you there, inside the Venkéyil shrine?” 

The Lord gave me a stick for support, 

and said: 

“I am here; now you go your way!” 


ie : es ° byw. cle pe ewe 
3, CUNTARAR: THE LORD'S COMRADE 3 


253. Cuntarar VIL9S — Tirwvariér : gp .pak, ‘ eS ee 


1 Teer 
In everlasting bondage to you, | became your slave, 
spurning all other masters, 

With smouldering fire inside me, 

pale of face, possessed by you, 

when I tell you of my pain, 

you say nothing. 


May you live long, my Lord! = 4 OS roe a On 


2 

Sell me, if you wish, for I am not a helpless pawn, 
but one who willingly became your slave. 
Though I have committed no offense, 

you have made me a blind wretch. 

Why did you take away my sight, O Lord? 

Now you alone must bear the blame, 

Though you won’t give me back my eyes, 

May you live long, my Lord! — 


3 

You who dwell in Ariir, to whose groves 

anril birds flock every day! 

What do you care if your servant, 

who tirelessly sings your praise, 

clinging to you like a calf at the cow’s flowing teats, 
loses his sight, runs into hills, 

falls into a pit? 

May you live long, my Lord! 


5 

Is this Tiruvariir, where the gardens swarm 

with coral-red beetles? 

Is this the reward you give your servants, O Lord? 
What do you care if your devotee 

who sings you in rhythmic hymns 


co 
Se “A | 


, 


253. “May you live long,” “Valntu potiré,” the refrain in this hymn has a tone of bitter 
sarcasm, driving home the depth of Cuntarar’s resentment and despondency. v. 3. April 
birds symbolize fidelity in love. v. 5. “Centay pavalans”:“ -red beetles,” after the com 
mentary in the Tévaram Atinam edition. v. 6. “White storks": Samy, Carika ilakkiyattil 
pullina vilakkam, p. 36, identifies the “‘cerikal narai” of early Tamil literature as the white 
stork. v. 11. In Pallava sculpture, the Goddess, especially in her form as Durga, is often 
depicted with a cloth band across her breasts. The Milatrinam is the central shrine at the 


Tirnvarir temple. 
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loses his sight and comes to you in complaint? 
May you live long, my Lord! 


6 

O Lord whose matted red hair is adorned 

by a garland of golden komrai from the pastoral lands, 
you who dwell in Tiruvarir, where white storks gather, 
with legs red as millet stalks! 

What do you care if your servant wastes away, 

afflicted by poverty and blindness, 

and grieves in his heart? 

May you live long, my Lord! 


7 

You who dwell in Arir, 

where birds flock together in the groves, 

my Master, is this the reward you give your servants? 
If the best you can do is to give me a transient birth, 
and a body, and a heart that will never forget you, 
and then rob me of my sight, 

may you live long, my Lord! 


11 

O three-eyed Lord who manifests himself in many forms, 
Lord with eight arms and the poison-darkened throat, 
you who dwell in the central shrine of Tiruvarur temple, 
with your spouse who wears a band across her breasts! 
As the whole world watched, 

you took away your devotee Ariran’s sight. 

Now you alone must bear the blame. \ 
Ma jiv. ! 

Mar pt ive long, my Lord \ 


254. facaret VII92.8 Pukkoliyitr Avindci \ 


I worship no god other than you. \ 
Iam blind, i 
but if you would give me vision, } 
itis you that I want to see, } 
Lord who wears a snake as his waistband, / 

and lives in Pukkoliyar Avinaci, 

.. O god with the stained throat, 
‘you who can make the blind see! 
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hate iinet Pasar a tains Ee So RET RT SO oe 
“Gold, and Silk, and a Flashing Sword” 


Remarkable among the Tévaram hymns are those of Cuntarar’s patikams 
in which he asks iva to provide him not only with spiritual succor but 
with material goods and luxuries. In the K6lili hymn (VII,20, Poem 225) 
the poet asks the Lord to send him “men to carry the grain” that he had 
received in Kuntaiyiir; in the hymn dedicated to Nakaikkarénam (VII.46, 
Poem 256) he asks for such things as gold, silk, good rice with ghee, a fine 
horse, and a flashing sword—hardly the attributes of a saint! In such 
poems, Cuntarar makes it clear that he needs these objects in order to 
provide for his wives and family. According to tradition, the saint's re- 
quests were motivated by the philanthropy he practiced with Paravai in 
Tiruvariir; he and this magnanimous lady reputedly fed and cared for the 
hundreds of devotees who came to witness the Lord’s festivals at the 
shrine in Tiruvarir. In addition to grain, Siva blessed the pious couple 
with gold and other goods. On one occasion the Lord’s bounty came in 
the form of a shower of gold coins, on another, in the form of bricks 
turned into bars of gold. Besides confirming the traditional image of Cun- 
taramiartti (“the handsome Jord”) as a prince and sensualist—he appears 
in iconography dressed in fine clothes, wearing a crown and garland of 
flowers, and carrying a sword—the saint's hymns tell us that Cuntarar 
thought of Siva as his great patron-king, an idea explicitly articulated in 
Poem 257. 


255. Cuntarar VIL20 KOjili 


1 

Thinking of you all the time, 

I worship you every day. 

In Kuntaiyir I got some grain 

to keep from starvation 

my woman with eyes curved like swords. 
[have no servants, my Lord in Kolili, 
send me men to carry the grain! 


3 

You have a woman as half your self; 

the Lady Gaigi lives on your spreading matted hair; 
you know well the problems 

of supporting two good women. 

In Kuntaiyar surrounded by beautiful groves 
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I got some grain. 
Primal Lord, God of miracles, 
send me men to carry the grain! 


4 
What can I say? Have you ever been blamed 
for sharing your body with Uma 

whose lips are red like the ripe tortaé fruit? 
In Kuntaiyur, full of lush gardens, 

I got some grain. 

Help me in my need! 

Send me men to carry the grain! 


6 

You who share your self with the Goddess, 

with Uma who wears the kuravam blossom in her hair! 
Surely you know that Paravai is faint from hunger! 

In Kuntaiyar, 

town of gardens where the kuravam blooms, 

I got some grain, 

O Lord whose girdle is a snake, 

send me men to carry the grain! 


7 

Lord, I think only of you, 

| always sing of you alone. 

You who share your body 

with the Goddess with the sweet-smelling hair, 
my Lord in holy Kolili 

with palaces of pure gold, 

for love of me, 

send me men to carry the grain! 


8 

Our Primal Lord who crushed the demon’s 
many arms and heads! 

Fair Paravai, whose mound of Venus 

is like the cobra’s spreading hood, 

is faint from hunger. 

In Kuntaiytr, where monkeys leap in the woods, 
I got some grain. 

Take pity on me, 

send me men to carry the grain! 
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10 
They will be rid of misery, and will reign 
in the heavenly world of the gods, 

who know these ten verses 

that the poet of holy Navaliir, 

town praised by pious men, 

has sung to the Lord 

of K6lili rich in fertile groves, 

asking him for men to carry his grain. 


256, Cuntarar VIIL46 Nakaikkaronam 


1 

You wander begging for alms 

in many towns, singing hymns, teasing women, 
practicing your tricks, 

You roam about, wearing dead men’s bones, 
riding your bull. 

You who conceal your wealth, 

won’t you take pity on me some day? 

Give me strands of pearls, necklaces of diamonds 
and gems to wear, 

give me musk and sandal paste and sweet perfumes, 
O Lord who lives in Nakaikkarénam by the sea! 


4 

You who roam the streets riding on your bull, 
dishevelled hair streaming, playing on the beautiful vid, 
you have useless servants. 

Handsome moon-crowned god, it is fitting 

that you dance in the company of hideous ghosts. 
Is it also proper, is it as a form of penance, 

that you seduce innocent young women 

with long, coiled hair? 

Tell me, when will you give me bars of gold 

to end alt my trials, 

O Lord who lives in Nakaikkarénam by the sea? 


256, v. 7. Cuntarar cites the legend of Siva’s gift of gold coins to Appar and Campantar 
in Vilimilalai as a precedent that justifies his own request. V. 8. “The heaps of gold” proba- 
bly refers to the gold in the temple treasury in Tiruvardr, out of which Cuntarar demands a 
third. v. 11, “Addressing as his close friend”: “axmayattal,” “intimately, with the freedom 
arising from intimate friendship.” 

: 
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Handsome Lord, you have made me your own slave, 

I go about serving you, 

Yet you wander as you please, insulting people, picking fights, 
doing repulsive deeds, boasting of worse. 

Give me sweet perfumes, fine clothes, 

and jewels from your store, 

O god who, in the ancient miracle, 

rose as the cosmic flame hard to behold 

even for the gods who searched for you, 

O Lord who lives in Nakaikkaroénam by the sea! 


7 

He came to you boasting of his strength, 

and lifted the hill where you sat, 

absorbed in a lover’s quarrel, 

with your sweet-voiced Goddess 

who wears a silk cloth on her wide, bright mound of Venus, 
You crushed the glorious king of Lanka, 

then, hearing him sing your praise in hymns, 
gave him a chariot and sword. 

Once in Vilimilalai, home of many brahmins, 
you gave gold coins every day, 

so that your loving devotees might not starve. 
Even thus bless me today, 

O Lord who lives in Nakaikkaroénam by the sea! 


8 

Once you took me, promising me a livelihood; 
now you say nothing to me, 

you won't do anything for me. 

O Lord with the mighty trident, though you are very rich, 
you won't give anything to me, your old devotee. 
I want just one 

of the three bright heaps of gold 

you showered in lovely Arir— 

If you won’t give it to me, 

I won’t let you take another step. 

So give me a horse to ride, swift as the wind, 

O Lord of Nakaikkarénam by the sea! 


10 
Lord who holds the fawn, 
you took me of your own free will, 
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and promised me great wealth. 

You plied me with lies, and went off to Kilvélir’s shrine! 
Is this fair? If you cared for me, 

would you cheat me like this? 

I want a blazing golden sword, gold flowers, 

and silk sash, 

and curry and fine rice with ghee to eat 

three times a day, 

O Lord who lives in Nakaikkardnam by the sea! 


11 

O Lord who is the only support 

for sweet-voiced Cankili and Paravai, and myself, 
to whom else can we turn? 

Help me in my need, for I am your true devotee. 
Give me strands of lustrous pearls, 

shining silk and flowers, 

fine musk and sandal paste! 

They will rule in the world of the gods, 

who know these fine Tamil verses 

composed by Ariiran, the poet from rich Navaliir, 
addressing as his close friend 

the Lord of Nakaikkarénam by the sea! 


357, Cuntarar VIL34 Pukalir 


1 

Do not sing the praise of false men 

who give nothing to the suppliant, 

though he flatters, and grovels, 

and speaks only sweet words! 

Poets! Sing our Father in Pukaliir, 

who gives us food and shelter in this life. 
Praise him and end your trials, 

and you will surely be rulers of Siva’s world 
when you reach the other shore! 


257, ¥. 2. Bhima and Arjuna are two of the five Pandava brothers, heroes of the epic 
Mahabbarata. Bhima is an exemplar of physical strength, Arjuna, of skill in arms, Pari is 
one of the seven great legendary r yallal” (patrons and donors) who supported poets in the 
Cankam age. In the Purananitru, a Cankam anthology, there are several poems dedicated 
to Pari as the most generous of patrons. See Hart, Poets of the Tamil Anthologies, pp. 162- 
69. Pari continues to be the proverbial exemplar of generosity in Tamil country. v. 8. 
“Grain”: “ej,” literally, “sesame seed.” 
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mz 

Though you call the weakling “Bhima,” 
“Mighty Arjuna, matchless archer!” 
though you exalt the miser 

with the title of great Pari, 

they won’t give you a penny. 

Poets! Sing our auspicious Lord 

with ash-smeared body in Pukalir, 

and you will surely be rulers 

of the highest heavens of the gods! 


3 

Though you praise them, saying 

“Master of many lands, O scholar! 

O generous host to your kinsmen and friends!” 
they will give you nothing. 

Poets! Sing our Lord in cool Pukalir 

tich in plowed fields where birds sing, 

and you will surely reign in glory 

over the world of the gods! 


4 
Though you flatter the weak old man 

with grey hair and trembling limbs, 

saying, “O youth with strong shoulders like hills!” 
you will get nothing from him. 

Poets! Sing Pukaliir of the blessed Lord 

who rides on the tall white bull, 

and you will surely reign as kings 

in the world of the gods! 

5 

Though you praise the wicked man, 

the great rogue, the sinner, the crooked one, 

the criminal, and call him a good man, 

he won't give you a thing. 

Poets! Sing Pukaliir of the blessed one 

with matted red hair that shines like gold, 

and you will surely be rid of the sorrows of life, 
and attain release! 


8 
Though you flatter the miser 
who hoards his wealth down to the last grain, 
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and won't give even to the poorest of the poor, 
though you hail him as your kinsman, your noble patron, 
you will get nothing from him, 

Poets! Sing fine Pukalir, 

where birds flock together, 

and you will surely escape 

being mired in sin! 

11 

Those who know these ten verses 

that the poet Uran, 

from Navaliir of groves fragrant with flowers, 
father of Vanappakai, Cataiyan’s son, 

the Rude Devotee, ’ 

has sung of the dear Lord 

who dwells in southern Pukalir 

where fresh lilies bloom in the fields 

will surely reach our righteous Lord’s feet. 


Ascent to Kailasa 


As with Campantar’s hymins, we find few identifiable references in Cun- 
tarar’s hymns to the many miracles which he is said to have performed: 
saving a boy from a crocodile (in Pukkoliyar Avinaci); quelling the flood- 
tide of the Kayeri (in Tiruvaiyaru); overcoming highwaymen in a remote 
forest (near Tirumurukanpiinti). Nor are Cuntarar’s adventures with the 
Céra king Céraman Perumal Nayanar (Kalarirrarivar), himself a poet- 
saint of the Tamil Saiva canon, recorded in the seventh book of the Té- 
varam. However, since Cuntarar dedicates a number of hymns to shrines 
in the Pantiya and Céra regions—two hymns in the latter group are ded- 
icated to the shrine in Antcaikkalam, the ancient Céra capital at Kariir or 
Vajici—it is quite likely that the legends of the saint’s celebrated friend- 
ship with the Céra monarch and his travels in the Céra land are based on 
historical fact. Cuntarar’s last hymn (VII.100, Poem 258) is concerned 
with the poet’s bodily ascent to Kailasa, Siva’s Himalayan abode, 
mounted on a white elephant sent by Siva. According to the traditional 
narrative, the Céra king accompanied the poet on horseback. With this 
striking visionary poem, the final hymn of the Tévaram corpus, we end 
our brief account of the life of “the Lord’s Comrade.” 
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258. Cuntarar VIL100  Tirwnotittanmalat 


1 

Knowing him as my maker, 

I made many hymns for his golden feet. 

O wonder, that the Highest God in Notittanmalai 
cared for me, though I am no better than a dog, 
that he separated my soul from flesh, 

and gave me a glorious elephant 

on which to rise to heaven, 

welcomed by all the gods! 


2 

Was it to end his enmity with elephants 

since the day he flayed the elephant-demon’s hide, 
that, as I controlled the vital breaths 

and remained in steady contemplation 

of the Shining One, 

the Highest God in Notittanmalai 

blessed me with an elephant 

which the great gods of heaven 

themselves worshipped and made me mount? 


3 
I don’t know any sacred chants; 
delighting in the householder's life, 


258. “Notittinmalai,” “Hill of him who crushed [the demon],” is said to be one of the 
Tamil names of Mount Kailasa. v. 1. “Separated my soul from flesh”: some commentators 
interpret “speuyir véru ceytax” as meaning “made the soul reach transcendence in the flesh” 
(jivanmukti). v. 2. Cuntarar describes the yogic technique by which the devotee sees Siva 
within himself. v. 5. The white color of the elephant signifies excellence and celestial origin. 
Indra, king of gods, rides on the white elephant Airavata. v. 7, 10. The sea-god is Varuna. 
The “Father in Aficai” ts “Afcaiyappar,” Siva in the temple at Aiicaikkalam in Céra coun- 
try, the shrine connected with Vaiici or Karir, the capital of the Céras. Cuntarar’s reference 
to Aficaikkalam and the ocean make it clear that he composed this hymn in remembrance 
of his visit to the Céra coastal shrine. These references may also have inspired the local 
tradition that Céraman and Cuntarar traveled to Kailasa by sea. Among the paintings de- 
picting the life of Cuntarar at the eleventh-century Céla temple of Brihadifvara in Tanjore, 
the scene of the ascent shows Cuntarar and Ceramag on their mounts, riding the waves. 
Cékkilar suggests that this tradition is inaccurate; he makes the two saints ascend to Kailisa 
through a path in the sky. It is probably best to take the simplest reading of Cuntarar’s 
words, namely, that he wished the ocean’s waves to carry his reverent thoughts to the Lord 
in the seaside shrine of Antcaikkalam. v. 8. I have taken “varamalivanan” to mean “the god 
who gives all blessings or boons,” i.e., Siva. The commentator to the Tévaram Atinam edi- 
tion suggests that Vanan is one of Siva’s ganas. In the general mythological tradition, vayan 
(Banasura) ts a soa of the demon Bali. 
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I was a servant who always adorned himself 
and committed many crimes. 

O heart, how could I deserve this gift 

from the Highest God in Notittanmalai, 

this lovely elephant 

which journeys through the sky? 


4 

O heart who took delight in worldly life, 

as I wallowed in the deep pit 

of powerful karma caused by the love of women, 
the Highest God in Notittanmalai 

led me out, 

gave me an elephant I did not deserve, 

made all the immortals 

surround me in celebration! 


5 

Today I have seen the miracle 

of your devoted servant, 

who was born on earth and sang your praise, 
reaching the Golden World. 

The Highest God in Notittanmalai 

displayed my body 

on the white elephant 

for the gods themselves to worship. 


6 

When I lived a false life, 

not knowing the way to yoke the senses 

and worship him with flowers, 

the Highest God in Notittanmalai 

entered my heart, gave me immortality, 

and bestowed upon me, though I did not deserve it, 
an angry elephant 

before the gods of heaven themselves! 


7 

As I rode up the hill, seated on the elephant 

whose steps shook the earth and sky, 

the king of the sea himself worshipped me with flowers. 
The Highest God in Notittanmalai 

has saved me from destruction. 
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8 

As heaven resounded with Hara’s name, 
with the chants of the Veda and Agama, 
and the hymns of the learned brahmins, 
the Highest God in Notittanmalai 
showed me the path, 

the Lord who gives all blessings 

gave me a splendid elephant to ride. 


9 

My Lord gave me a fine rutting elephant to ride, 
and made Indra, Mal, Brahma, and all the gods 
give me ceremonial welcome, 

and when sages of great ascetic power asked: 
“Who is this man?” 

the Highest God in Notittapmalai replied, 
“This is Uran, my friend.” 


10 

O Lord of the ocean, carry to the Father in Aficai 
these ten verses 

that Uran of Navalir town 

where the sweet sugar cane grows, 

has joyfully composed 

in sweet, melodious Tamil, 

in praise of golden Notittanmalai, 

which rises above the flood 

in every age of the world. 


4 The Servants of the Lord 


(POEMS 259-270) 


The lives of the first three saints are closely linked with the lives and acts 
of other Nayandirs. Few among the sixty-three saints named in Cuntarar’s 
“List of the Holy Devotees” (Tirut tontat tokai) are actually mentioned 
in the rest of the Tévaram. Yet wherever such reference is made, whether 
in passing or in detail, it serves to illuminate in an authentic, concrete 
manner the sense of community that informs the poet-saints’ bhakti. 

In addition to several Pallava kings and princes, the Tirut tontat tokai 
contains the names of monarchs of the Pantiya, Cola, and Céra king- 
doms. Cuntarar describes many of the saints as “warlike or “victo- 
rious”; the very names of some Nayanars betray their identity as war- 
riors, generals, or petty chieftains (Enatinatar, Munaiyatuvar, Viranmin- 
tar). The culture and milieu of the warriors and princes predominate, but 
the list of the “Servants of the Lord” is also representative of a broad 
cross-section of the population, including kings and commoners, men and 
women, a community consisting of local figures. These Tamil personages 
are identified individually and in some detail, whereas the sages and dey- 
otees of puranic legend, and of distant times and places, are relegated to 
shadowy descriptions such as “appalum aticcarntar” (“all who seek the 
Lord’s feet everywhere”). It is fitting that the Tirut tontat tokai became 
the core of what is perhaps the crowning achievement of Tamil Saiva lit- 
erature, Cékkilar’s ‘‘Great Epic,” which gives us a vivid sense of the 
people, places, and values that continue to inspire Tamil Saiva religion to 
this day. 


Campantar and Appar 


259. Cuntarar VII.62.8 Kolakka 


The Lord who was moved by 
the sweet, melodious Tamil hymns 


259, 260. It is clear from the references in these verses that the traditions surrounding the 
lives of Campantar and Appar had crystallized to a great extent by Cuntarar’s time. 
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that Nanacampantan sang to him every day, 

and gave him the cymbals, 

while the whole world looked on, 

the Lord who is the focus of my thoughts, 

the Dancer who dances to his demons’ songs, 

the god who lives in K6lili’s great temple, 

praised by his eight hosts— 

I have seen him in Kolakka. 


260. Cuntarar VIL88.8 — Vilimilalai 


You wandered about in the wide world, 
begging for food in every town. 

Wishing to hear good Tamil hymns 

as you dwelt in holy Milalai, 

home of scholars of the four Vedas, 

every day you gave a gold coin to your devotee. 
O Lord of the rich, cool town of Vili, 

favor me also with such grace! 


261. Cuntarar VII.67.5  Valivalam 


Reaching Valivalam, I saw 

him who loves the hymns in which I repeat 

all that melodious Nanacampantan 

and Navukkaracar, King of Speech, 

have sung of him in their good Tamil songs. 

I saw the Lord whom all the great gods revere, 
the god who, knowing me as his ignorant devotee, 
melted my stony heart, showed me his holy feet, 
and severed every link in my chain of births. 


262. Cuntarar VII.78.10 Kétaram 


They will dwell in the highest world, 

who can sing the sweet Tamil hymn 

composed on our Lord’s holy town of Kétaram 

by Uran, lowly devotee, 

and humble servant of Navukkaracan, King of Speech, 
the Tamil poet Nanacampantan, 

and all the devotees of Siva. 


263. ApparIV.103 Tirewdriir 


2 

The jewel among devotees, the humble servant 

of Arir’s Lord who wears the sweet lotus garland, 
Nampinanti who led the celebration in Ariir 

of the Uttiram festival in Pankuni, 

renowned in many towns, 

made the oil lamps burn on water 

at Tiruvarir’s shrine— 

surely the whole world knows this miracle! 


4 

Our ambrosia in Tiruvariir is served 

not only by lordly ascetics who, like their Lord, 
wear the winding snake at the waist, 

and the shining moon on the head; 

he has the best servant of all 

in Nanti, whose glory rests 

on his humble service at the feet 

of every ash-smeared devotee 

who came to Tiruvariir’s shrine, 


6 

Though men of great wealth flock to this shrine, 
with flags and canopies, 

fans and torches, drum and conch, 

though Ariir is the abode 

of the flawless Lord himself, 

yet if Nanti were to leave the town, 

dark night would descend 

upon the ash-smeared devotees of the Lord. 


Pukalttunai 


264. Cuntarar VIL9.6 Aricirkaraip Puttar 


The brahmin, your temple servant, 
daily carried water from the Aricil 


263. The Nayapar Nampinanti is also known as “Naminanti” and “Nant.” fae 
264. Cuntarar’s detailed account of the exemplary devotion of Pukalttunai Nayanar of 
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for your bathing rite. 

Once, faint with hunger, 

he let the water jar fall on your crown 
and stood trembling. 

Your gracious reward to good Pukalttunai 
was the daily wage of a gold coin, 

O pure one in Puttir rich in groves! 


Amarniti 


265, Appar IV.98.7 Nallir 


This wide world will surely tell the tale 

of the merchant in Nallir of blooming lotus ponds— 

how the Lord came to him, 

commanded him to guard his loincloth with the waistband, 
played a trick on him, 

then graciolsly possessed the man 

and his long-eyed wife. 


Koccenkanan and Canticar 


266. ApparlV.65 Caykkatu 


3 
When the blameless spider encircled the Lord, 
and made a canopy with thread from his mouth 


Puttur tallies in most respects with Cekkilar’s. The saint’s hunger was due to a famine that 
ravaged the land. In the Periya puranam version, Pukalttunai dropped the pot on the liriga, 
having been overcome by sleep. Siva appeared to him in a dream, and blessed him with the 
daily wage that would help him continue his service to the Lord in times of great hardship. 
“Akattatimai’ refers to temple service. 

265. This is the story of Amarniti Nayanar, whom Cékkilar also identifies as a merchant 
in Nallar. A great Saiva philanthropist, Amarniti gave food and clothing to Saiva devotees. 
One day Siva came to him in the guise of a brahmacarin (a student of sacred learning), and 
left his loincloth for safekeeping with the merchant while he took his bath. Upon his return 
the “brabmacarin”™ found that his loincloth had mysteriously disappeared. Thereupon he 
demanded that Amarniti replace it with objects equal in weight. To his surprise Amarniti 
found that not all his possessions could equal one loincloth in weight. Only when the saint, 
along with his wife and child, ascended the scales, could the weight be made up. It was then 
revealed that the devout merchant and his family had become the “‘possessions” of none 
other than the Lord. 

266, v. 3. In this account of the spider legend, Appar mentions the rose-apple (zaval) tree, 
which is the sacred tree of the shrine at Anaikka. For the details of the legend of the spider’s 
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for the deity who dwelt in the scant shade 

of a rose-apple tree that stood exposed on open ground, 
“the Lord who loves to dwell in Caykkatu 

made him a crowned king 

and gave him the earth to rule. 


6 

When good Canti cut off with a sharp axe 

his father’s foot when he obstructed the son’s worship, 
with mantra chants, and garlands of konrai flowers, 
with the ritual bathing of his God with milk and ghee, 
the Lord who loves to dwell in Caykkatu 

gave him the konrai garland 

from his own cool matted hair. 


Many Saints 


267. Appar lV.49 Kurukkai Virattanam 


3 

Canti sat bathing with fresh milk 

the liriga of sand that he had established 
under the spreading green atti tree; 


rebirth as Koccenkanan, see poem 267. v. 6. Siva’s gift of the konrai wreath or garland to 
Canticar has been immortalized in a sculptured relief at the temple in Gangaikondachola- 


puram. 


267. In verse 4 Appar speaks of the popular legend of the spider (cilanti) of Anaikka being 


reborn as King Koccenkanan. According to the local tradition in Anaikka et iruvanaikka), 
the liriga at this sacred place stood under a naval (rose-apple, Sanskrit jammbit) tree. A spider 
who lived on the tree felt compassion for the Lord who had to face the harsh elements. With 
eat devotion he wove a canopy with his body’s thread to shelter the image of God. Pleased, 
Siva rewarded him with rebirth as the devout Cola king and Nayanar. v. 6. As the name 
“Cakkiyanar” indicates, this Nayanar was a Buddhist who converted to Saivism. Born in 
Cankamankai, he came to Kafci, a center of Buddhism in South India. It is said thar the 
sight of the image of Siva so moved Cakkiyan that he began the practice of throwing stones 
at the image as a devotional offering. The strange but sincere devotion of this “heretic was 
rewarded with Siva’s world and sainthood. In verse 7 Appar provides a graphic pat 
of the famous deed of Kannappar, the hunter-saint of Kalatti. It is interesting to yea 
in this hymn, with the exception of the story of Canticar, Appar does not ney e “tA 
as the object of worship. In verse 9 the poet refers to the Nayanar Kanampullar, W ae 
chosen vocation was that of lighting lamps at the temple in Tillai. A poor man, gape 
cut grass and sold it in exchange for oil to light the lamps. One day, ist pened a 
buy his grass (kanampul), he tried to light the lamps with the grass; one : au mie exh 
over the lamps, burning his own hair as fuel, whereupon Siva appear oe = ake 
with his grace. Siva’s “holy attributes” are the eight divine qualities (ewkusam), 
power and grace. See Appar VI.312.10 (Poem 240). 
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when his father tried to destroy the rite with a kick, 
the boy struck out at his foot 


with a great, deadly axe. 


The Lord of the Virattanam shrine in Kurukkai 
rewarded him with a dish of fine ambrosial food, 


4 
Upon the death of the spider of Anaikka 

who had made a sacred canopy for his god, 

the Lord of the Virattanam shrine in Kurukkai 

gave him rebirth as King Koccenkanan, 

in the race of the Célas of Conatu 

where the Kaveri flows, mingling with many streams. 


6 

The Lord of the Virattanam shrine in Kurukkai 
gave to Cakkiyanar, who lived on rice gruel, 
and threw stones at Siva, 

the kingship of heaven and ambrosial food. 
This Lord loves the Kolli mode, 

and dances a beautiful dance at night, 

holding fire in his hand. 


ds 

The hunter approached, 

bearing bow and arrow, a guard’s weapons, 

the offering of meat in his hand; 

holding his leather sandals, he bathed his God 

with ritual water from his pure mouth. 

When God’s fiery eyes began streaming red blood, 
and he plucked out his own eyes to stop the wounds, 
the Lord of the Virattanam shrine in Kurukkai 

at once held him back. 


9 

The Primal Lord, who contains Uma, the Goddess, 
in half his frame, 

is the healing draught who ends the trials 

of those who worship him. 

The Lord of the Virattanam shrine in Kurukkai 
bestowed his grace on Kanampullar, 

who followed the precious, good path to release, 
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ee eee 
and he is the one who always gives his holy attributes 

to his loving devotees. 


268. Cuntarar VII.65 Ninriyur 


1 

I heard that you once gave 

wealth, and generosity, and powerful sovereignty 
to the spider who served you with his offering, 
turning him into King Cenkanan. 

So I have come to your flower feet, 

O Lord of holy Ninriydr of the South, 

where the surging Ponni brings many gems 

that gangs of little boys gather in play, 

and pile up on every street and porch and yard! 


2; 

I know that you have favored 

Tanti who attained immortality, 

receiving beautiful clothes and rich ornaments, 
ambrosial food, and a garland to wear, 
Navinukkaraiyan, King of Speech, who composed 
seven times seven hundred sweet songs, 

and Kannappar the hunter-saint. 

Seeking the love and sweet grace these men have won, 
I, too, have come to you, 

O Lord of Southern Ninriyir 

where parrots discourse in chaste, grammatical Tamil! 


268, v. 2. In this verse, “Tanti” refers to Canticar, who received the konrai garland and 
ambrosial food from Siva; this name is derived from danda (a stick), referring to the shep- 
herd’s staff, which turned into an axe when Canticar attacked his father. Canticar has a 
separate shrine in Tamil Siva temples and receives special ritual honors of clothing, orna- 
ments, and garlands. Cuntarar may be referring to the ritual as well as the mythic context. 

The “Tanti” (‘‘the one with the stick”) of the sixty-three Nayanmar is quite distinct from 
Canticar. According to the hagiographers, the blind man T: anti set to work to extend the 
temple tank at Tiruvarar on the side where it was cramped by Jain monastic buildings. 
When the Jains protested, Tanti claimed that if his cause were just, he would gain eyesight, 
and his opponents would be blinded. The king, who came to judge the dispute, witness 
Tanti’s triumph; the blinded Jains left Tiruvarur. Navinukkaraiyan: a version of “Navuk- 
karacan.” Cuntarar’s claim that Appar composed “seven times seven hundred” songs (else- 
where he makes it a mere seven hundred) reflects the fondness of the Tamil Saivas for cred- 
iting their saints with extraordinary feats. “Chaste, grammatical Tamil”: “tinaikol 
centamil,” literally, “the pure classical language with its grammatical categories and poetic 
genres.” “Tina?” can mean a number of things, including classes of nouns and the landscape 
complexes and genres (aka, puram) of classical Tamil poetry. 
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269, Cuntarar VILSS  Punkur 


2 

When the rains failed, 

and the peasants implored you, crying, 

“Save us! Give us water for our fields, 

and we will give you much land!” — 

you spread over the sky as a shining white cloud, 
pouring torrential rain, 

then yourself dammed the flood, 

and took twelve more vélis of land. 

Seeing your act of grace, 

I have come to your holy feet, 

you who live in holy Punkir of fertile groves! 


3 

When you had cured the terrible disease 

of Eyarkon, owner of twelve fertile vélis of land, 
you turned to Canti, 

who had bathed with fresh cow’s milk 

Siva in an image of soft white sand, 

and then cut off the foot of his father 

who kicked at his God. 

You gave him the flowers from your hair. 
Seeing this act of grace, Lord of the demons, 
I have reached your golden feet, 

you who live in holy Punkir of fertile groves! 


4 
You accept as favors 

even the faults of your devotees, 

men like Nanacampantan, skilled Tamil poet, 

the King of Speech and Nalaippévan, 

the skillful gambler, virtuous Cakkiyan, the spider-king, 
Kannappan and Kanampullan. 

Knowing your nature to be thus, 

I have come to your feet with the sounding hero’s ring, 
you who live in holy Punkir, 

where golden lotuses bloom in the pools! 


269, vv. 2, 3. “Veélf": a measure of land. Cuntarar’s hymn is the earliest reference to the 
saint Eyarkon Kalikkama Nayanar in connection with the obscure local legend of Siva caus- 
ing rain and receiving land from the peasants. Eyarkon is better known through the Periya 
Purdnart account in which he appears as a contemporary and erstwhile enemy of Cuntarar. 
This chief of the Eyars (Hathayas?) had sworn enmity with Cuntarar because the latter had 
had the audacity to use Siva as his messenger (titam) in his negotiations with Paravai in 
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270. Cuntarar VII.39 TiruT TONTAT TOKAI (THE List OF 
tHE Hoty DEVOTEES) 


1 
Of all who serve the brahmins of Tillai, 


I am the servant. 

Of Nilakantan, the blessed potter, 

I am the servant. 

Of Iyarpakai who gave without limit, 

I am the servant. 

Of the servants of Maran of Ilaiyankuti, 

I am the servant. 

Of Meypporul of invincible might, 

I am the servant. 

Of Viranmintan from Kunrai of spacious groves, 
I am the servant. 

Of Amarniti with the soft jasmine garland, 


I am the servant. z 
lam the poet Ariran, slave of my Father in Arir. 


eit SO eee ae 
Tiruvarar. Siva appeared to Kalikkamar and told him that he must approach Cuntarar for 
a cure for the stomach pain (pizi in y. 3) that afflicted him. Saying that he would die rather 
than meet his enemy, Kalikkamar ran a sword through himself, Taking responsibility for 
this calamity, Cuntarar tried to commit suicide. éiva intervened, revived Kalikkamar, and 
caused a reconciliation between the two saints. v. 4. “The skillful gambler”: “karra ciitan,” 
refers to Murkka Nayanar, who provided for Siva’s devotees with money earned from gam- 
bling (cit, ciatattam). “Nalaippovan,” “He-would-go-[to the Lord]-the-very-next-day” is 
the untouchable (pulaiyan) saint Nantanar, who defied caste laws and merged with his Lord 
in the temple at Tillai. Nantanar is one of the most popular figures in contemporary Tamil 
devotional lore. 

270. The refrain: ‘Of the servants of . - 
ther details about the Nayanars listed in the Tirut tontat 
detailed comparative study of the accounts of Cuntarar, 
in Dorai Rangaswamy, Religion and Philosophy, vol. 
(Three Thousand) Brahmins settled in Tillai. v. 2. Kalayan: Kunkiliyakkalayar, who sold 
his wife’s wedding necklace in order to provide incense (kunkiliyam) for the temple ritual. 
“Tayan of the complete scythe” is the Nayanar Vattayar or Arivartayar, so called because 


he tried to cut off his own head with a scythe (arival) when he accidentally dropped the food 


offerings he was carrying for his special worship of Siva. v. 3. The pilgrim who ee “go 
. .. the very next day,” “Nalaippovar,” is Nantanar. “Cemmaiyé”: “straightaway,” hence 


“the very next day.” v. 4, Péy: The female saint Karaikkal Ammaiyar. Kulaccirai: The ss 
minister of the Pandyan king. v. 5 Some commentators take “nattamiku tant?” to mean the 


z ee 8 Peioh pyri 
devout Tanti.” The translation “Tanti who received vision [nattam, ‘eye, ‘sight’],” is more 


in keeping with the legend in which Siva restores the blind Nayanar’s sight. See Poem 268. 


Tirumélan: Tirumilar, author of the Tirumantiram. v. 6. Kalarirrarivar: Céraman eee, 
Nayanar, author of the Ponvannattantati and other works in the eleventh Leertaecee! 
The commentators take “‘poyyatimaiy illata pulavar” (“poets who shun croo pa 


to mean Tamil poets of the Cankam age. Aiyatikal Katavarkon: an early Pallava ruler, au- 


., Lam the servant”: “atiyarkkum atiyen.” Fur- 
tokai may be found in the excellent, 
Nampi Antar Nampi, and Cekkilar 

2, v. 1. “Tillaival antanar”: The 
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Of Prince Eripattan with the sharp spear, 

Tam the servant. : 

Of the servants of Lord Enati, 

Iam the servant. 

Of Lord Kannappan, famed for his knowledge, 
Iam the servant. 

Of the servants of Kalayan of Katavur, 

lam the servant. 

Of generous Manakkancaran with shoulders like hills, 
and the servants of Tayan of the complete scythe, 
lam the servant. 

Of Anayan of Mankai on the turbulent river, 
lam the servant. i 
Lam the poet Araran, slave of my Father in Arar. 


3 

Of Martti who reigned over the world 

through the three emblems of sovereignty, 

Tam the servant. 

Of Murukan and Uruttira Pacupati, 

am the servant. 

Of the holy pilgrim who would “go to the Lord 

the very next day,” 

Tam the servant. 

Of the servants of holy Kuripputtontan, 

lam the servant. 

Of great Canti, devotee of the Lord who gives us release, 
the young man who worshipped the liiga 

and cut off with an axe the foot of his own father 
when he angrily disrupted the child’s sincere worship 
of the Lord’s holy image, 


thor of the Kséttirat tiru verpa. v. 8. “Upright” (“Ninracir”) Netumaran is identified as the 
Pandyan king of Maturai who was brought back to Saivism by Campantar. v. 9. Kotpuli of 
Nattiyattankuti, father of Cinkati and Vanappakai. y. 10. This verse lists categories of 
saintly persons, rather than individual Nayanars. The categories themselves are open to 
several interpretations, ranging from the very general to the technically specific. “Every man 
who meditates on Siva” (“‘cittattaic civanpale vaippar”) is taken to signify yogis or cittars; 
“paramanatye patuvar™ (“those who sing only of the Lord”) could indicate poet-saints such 
as Cuntarar himself or those (such as the Otwvars) employed as singers of hymns in the 
temples. “Men who thrice daily (at the three daily rituals of worship] touch the Lord’s holy 
image” refers to temple priests; the ash-smeared sages (munivar) are probably legendary 
sages who figure in puranic nerratives. “Appalum aticcarntar” (“all who seek the Lord’s 
feet everywhere”) suggests devotees from distant places and far-off times. v. 11. “The noble 
queen” is Mankaiyarkkaraq, the Pandyan queen celebrated by Campantar. 
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1 am the servant. 
I am the poet Ariran, slave of my Father in Arar, 


4 

Of blessed Navukkaracan, “Lord of Speech,” 
who took for his glory 

nothing other than the good Lord’s name 

in which all blessings abide, 

I] am the servant. 

Of the servants of the noble lord Kulaccirai, 

I am the servant. 

Of Perumilalaik kurumpan and the revered Péy, 

| am the servant. 

Of the servants of princely Apputi, 

I am the servant. 

Of Nilanakkan from Cattamankai by the sounding river, 
| am the servant. 

Of the servants of the noble Lord Naminanti, 

I am the servant. ; 
Iam the poet Araran, slave of our Father in Arur. 


5 

Of the servants of my master Campantan 

who worships nothing but the feet 

of the Lord who wears in his hair 

fragrant flowers swarming with humming bees 

and the good konrai’s honey-filled blossom, 

I am the servant. x 

Of the servants of Kalikkaman, prince of the Eyars, 
I am the servant. 

Of the servants of our Master Tirumilan, 

I am the servant. 

Of Tanti who was blessed with vision, and of Markkan, 
I am the servant. 

Of Comaci Maran of Ampar, 

I am the servant. 7 

lam the poet Araran, slave of our Father in Arar. 


6 

Of Cakkiyan who devoutly threw stones 
at the feet of the Lord who shares his body 
with Uma, whose lovely breasts are bound 
with the breastcloth, 

I am the servant. 
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Of generous Cirappuli of good fame, 

I am the servant. 

Of Ciruttontan of Cenkattankuti, 

J am the servant. 

Of Kalarirrarivan, generous as a showering cloud, 
I am the servant. 

Of the servants of Kananatan of Kali-on-the-sea, 
lam the servant. 

Of Kurran of the victorious spear, prince of Kalantai, 
I am the servant. b 
Lam the poet Araran, slave of our Father in Arar. 


7 

Of all poets who shun crooked patrons, 

I am the servant. 

Of King Pukal Colan who was slain in battle 

at fertile Karuvir field, 

I am the servant. 

Of the true devotee, Naracinka Munaiyaraiyan, 

I am the servant. 

Of Atipattan of wave-washed Nakai-on-the-sea, 
I am the servant. 

Of the servants of Kalikkampan of the drawn bow, 
who cut off enemies’ arms, 

Of Kaliyan, and of Catti, the Varificaiyar chief 
with the hero’s anklet, 

I am the servant. 

Of the servants of Aiyatikal, King of the Katavas, 
Iam the servant. 

1am the poet Arran, slave of our Father in Arar. 


8 

Of Lord Kanampullan who worshipped 

the feet of the Lord with the poison-stained throat 
as his only shield, and of Kari, 

I am the servant. 

Of the servants of “upright” Netumaran 

who won the battle of Nelvéli, 

king who has mastered his mind and senses, 
Tam the servant. 

Of the servants of Vayilan of ancient Mayilai, 
where the red coral washed ashore by the sea 
brightens the sky, 

Tam the servant. 
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Of Prince Munaiyatuvan of the spear of war, 


I am the servant. 4 
I am the poet Ariran, slave of our Father in Arar. 


9 

Of the servants of Kalarcinkan, Katava king, 
sovereign protector of sea-girt earth, 

I am the servant. 

Of Prince Itankali with the flower garland, 

and of the servants of Ceruttunai, King of Taficai, 

I am the servant. 

Of Pukalttunai who meditated only on the golden feet 
of the dancer who dances, making the snakes dance 
on the tigerskin band at his waist, 

I am the servant. 

Of lordly K6tpuli of the victorious spear, 

Iam the servant. f: 

I am the poet Ariran, slave of our Father in Arar. 


10 

Of all who worship Siva as his devotees, 

I am the servant. 

Of those who sing only of the Lord, 

I am the servant. 

Of every man who meditates on Siva, 

I am the servant. 

Of all who are born in holy Arar, 

I am the servant. 

Of men who thrice daily touch the Lord’s holy image, 
I am the servant. 

Of sages who wear the sacred ash, 

I am the servant. 

Of all who seek the Lord’s feet everywhere, 

Iam the servant. 

Iam the poet Ariran, slave of our Father in Arar. 


11 

Of renowned Pical of Ninravir, brahmin 

who chanted the sacred Veda, 

Of the noble queen with the beautiful bracelets, 

and of Nécan, 

I am the servant. 

Of Cenkan who ruled the world as King of the South, 
I am the servant. 
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Of the Panan musician Tirunilakantan, 

I am the servant. 

Those who delight in the song of devotion 
sung by Ariran, prince of holy Navalir, 
who loves Icaifani and Cataiyan, 

true devotees of my Lord Aran’s feet, 

will become lovers of our Father in Arir. 


APPENDIXES AND 
GLOSSARY 


APPENDIX A 


Important Sacred Places 
in the Tevaram 


The following sacred places have five or more Tévaram hymns dedicated 
to them. 


C—Campantar; A — Appar; Cu — Cuntarar 


Total 

no.of No. of hymns 
Place hymns by each saint 
Colanatu, North of the River Kaveri 
Aiyaru (Tiruvaiyaru) 18 C5;A12;Cul 
Anaikka (Tiruvanaikka) 7 ©C€3;A3;Cul 
Chidambaram (Koyil, Tillai) 11 C2;A8;Cul 
Cirkali (under twelve names) 71 C€67;A3;Cul 
Innampar 5° Clea 
Kalippalai 8 C2;A5;Cul 
Malapati 6 C3;A2;Cul 
Naraiyir (Tirunaraiytr) 5 PC BrArz: 
Neyttanam 6 C1;A5 
Palanam 6 C1;A5 
Venkatu (Tiruvenkatu) 6 C3;A2;Cul 


Célanatu, South of the River Kaveri 


Arar (Tiruvarir), 37 hymns for three shrines: 


Main shrine 34 C5;A21;Cu8 
Araneri Lae «8 
Paravaiyun-mantali t -3Cat 
Avatuturai 8 C1;A5;Cu2 
6 C€1;A4;Cul 


Corrutturai 
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Total 
no.of No. of hymns 
Place hymns by each saint 
Itaimarutir (Tiruvitaimarutur) 12 C6;A5;Cul 
Katavir (or Kataiyar), 8 hymns for two shrines: 
Virattam 5 C1;A3;Cul 
Mayanam 3 C1;A1;Cul 
Maraikkatu (Vedaranyam) 9 C4;A4;Cul 
Nakaikkarénam 7 C2;A4;Cul 
Nakéccaram (Tirunakéccaram) 6 C2;A3;Cul 
Nallaru (Tirunallaru) 7 C4;A2;Cul 
Nallir Sy els py.0 
Pukalir, 9 hymns for two shrines: 
Main shrine 8 C2;A5;Cul 
Varttamaniccaram 1 Cl 
Valanculi 6 C2;A3;Cul 
Vilimilalai (Tiruvilimilalai) 24 C15;A8;Cul 
Pantinatu (Panttya-natu) 
Alavay (Maturai) 11 C9;A2 


Natunatu (the macro-region between Colanatu and the northern region 
of Toutainatu) 


Amattur 5) C2;A2;Cul 
Annamalai (Tiruvannamalai) 5 iG 2cA:3 
Atikai (Tiruvatikai Virattanam) 18 C1;A16;Cul 
Mutukunram (Vrddhacalam) 11 C7;A1;Cu3 
Tontainatu 
Kacci (Kafici, Kanchipuram), 17 hymns for five shrines: 
Ekampam 12. C4;A7;Cul 
Meérrali 2 A1;Gul 
Onakantanrali 1 cul 
Anékatankavatam SL Tonys 
Nerik karaikkatu ils tor 
Marpéru 6 C2;A4 
Orriyar (Tiruvorriyur) 8 C1;A5;Cu2 
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The Twenty-three Pan 


Scale-Types in the Tevaram 


Classical Tamil Carnatic Raga Scale-Type 

Pan Scale-Type (similar to the classical pam) 

Cevvali Yadukula Kambodhi 

Takkarakam Kannada Kambodhi 

Puranirmai Bhipalam? 

Pahcamam Ahiri 

Kantaram Hejjajji? Mohanam? 

Nattapatai Harikambodhi or Nattaikkurifici 

Antalikkurifici Sailadesaksi or Sama 

Palampaficuram Sankarabharanam 

Méekarakakkurifici Nilambari 

Kollikkauvanam Sindhu Kannada or Nata Bhairavi 

Palantakkarakam Suddha Savéri or Arabhi 

Kurinici Harikambodhi? Malahari? 

Nattarakam (Subha) Pantuvarali 

Viyalakkurinici Saurastram 

Centurutti Madhyamavati 

Takkéci Kambodhi 

Kolli Sindhu Kannada or Nauroj 

Intalam Nelitapanicami 

Kantarapaicamam Kedara Gaula or Narayana Gaula 

Kaucikam Bhairavi 

Piyantaikkantaram Hejjajji 

Cikamaram Nadanamakriya or Mayamalava 
Gaula 

Catari Pantuvarali 


(i se SS Seas 
Note: Appar’s Tantakam hymns are sung in the raga Harikambodhi. 
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Attavirattanam: The Sites 
of the Eight Heroic Deeds 


Site 


of Siva 


Deed 


(Tiruk-) Kantiydr Virattam 
(Tiruk-) Kévalir Virattam 
(Tirup-) Pariyalir Virattam 
(Tiruk-) Kurukkai Virattam 
(Tiruy-) Atikai Virattam 


(Tiru-) Valuvér Virattam 
(Tiruk-) Katavir Virattam 


(Tiru-) Virkuti Virattam 


Siva cut off one of the heads of Brahma 

Siva killed the demon Andhaka 

Siva destroyed Daksa’s sacrifice 

Siva burned Kama, god of Love 

Siva destroyed the three cities of the 

_ demons 

Siva flayed the elephant-demon Gajasura, 
and danced with the flayed skin 

Siva saved the boy Markandeya by kick- 

_ ing Kala, god of Death 

Siva destroyed the demon Jalandhara . 


a 
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Major Puranic Myths of 
Siva in the Tevaram 


Different versions of the myths of Siva can be found in the Mahabharata 
and Sanskrit Puranas, such as the Siva, Liriga, Vamana, and Skanda Pu- 
ranas. The Tamil Kanta puranam, which presents the major myths of Siva 
in their authoritative Tamil version, is much later than the Tevaram 
hymns. I have not followed any one of the above accounts exclusively in 
the general summaries I provide here. Readers interested in details and 
variants and their relationship to the miirtis (iconographic forms) of Siva 
may consult the following books: for the Sanskrit, Wendy D. O'Flaherty, 
Hindu Myths (Penguin, 1975), and Stella Kramrisch, The Presence of 
Siva (Princeton University Press, 1981); and for the Tamil in relation to 
the Sanskrit, volume 1 of M. A. Dorai Rangaswamy, Religion and Phi- 
losophy of the Tévaram (University of Madras, 1958-1959). These are 
cited below by the authors’ surnames and titles abbreviated as HM, PS, 
and RPT. 


§IVA MANIFESTS HIMSELF AS THE FIERY Liniga: 
LINGODBHAVA-MURTI 


At the end of a cosmic era, Brahma and Visnu were arguing with each 
other, each claiming that he was the supreme deity and the creator of the 
universe. Suddenly a great column of light—a fiery liriga—appeared be- 
fore them. The two rival gods agreed that the one who first succeeded in 
finding the top or base of the immense column would be acknowledged 
by the other as the supreme Lord. Taking the form of a boar, Visnu bur- 
rowed deep into the earth, while Brahma, turning himself into a wild 
goose, flew up into space. The search proved to be futile, and the gods 
were forced to admit defeat. At this point, Siva graciously revealed him- 
self in the cosmic liriga (see illus. 10) and, their pride humbled, Brahma 
and Visnu bowed to him and declared Siva’s supremacy. (O Flaherty, 
HM, 137-41; Kramrisch, PS, 158-78. Dorai Rangaswamy, RPT, 196— 


209.) 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF THE THREE CITIES: 
TRIPURANTAKA-MURTI 


Tarakaksa, Kamalakgsa, and Vidyunmilin, the three sons of the demon 
Taraka, once practiced austerities (tapas) and won the gift of immense 
power from Brahma. According to this boon, the three demons would 
live for a thousand years in three invincible, moving cities or castles (tri- 
pura), wreaking destruction in the universe, and the castles could be de- 
stroyed only by a cosmic arrow that would merge them into one and set 
fire to them. Siva Mahadeva alone could accomplish the task. At the end 
of the thousand years the gods, elements, and other cosmic forces became 
the various parts of the bow, the arrow, and Siva’s chariot. With Brahma 
as his charioteer, Siva went forth, shot the single arrow of fire, and de- 
stroyed the three cities. (O’Flaherty, HM, 125-37; Kramrisch, PS, 405— 
12. Dorai Rangaswamy, RPT, 304-22.) 


SIVA SWALLOWS POISON AT THE CHURNING OF THE OCEAN: 
VISAPAHARANA-MOURTI 


The gods and demons decided to churn the celestial ocean of milk in 
order to bring forth amrta (ambrosia), the elixir of immortality. With 
Mount Mandara for their churning stick and the world-snake Sesa or 
Vasuki for the rope, they began churning the ocean. To their dismay, the 
first substance to rise from the ocean was a black mass of Kalakita, the 
world-poison. The frightened gods and demons appealed to Siva Maha- 
deva to rescue them. Siva at once seized the poison and drank it, retaining 
it in his throat, which turned blue-black on account of the poison. (O’Fla-: 
herty, HM, 274-80; Kramrisch, PS, 145-52; Dorai Rangaswamy, RPT, 
262-71.) 


RAVANA TRIES TO LIFT KAILASA: 
RAVANANUGRAHA-MOURTI 


Ravana, demon-king of Lanka, had acquired great power and was 
puffed up with pride. Flying about in his celestial car, he saw Mount Kai- 
lasa, abode of Siva in the Himalayas, and resolved to uproot it and trans- 
port it to his southern realm. When the arrogant demon tried to lift the 
mountain, Siva, who was seated at ease with the Goddess and his retinue, 
simply laughed, and set his big toe on the mountain, crushing Ravana’s 
ten heads and twenty shoulders. (See illus. 11.) Terrified, Ravana re- 
pented and sang hymns of praise for Siva. The merciful god not only for- 
gave the demon, but also gave him several boons. (Dorai Rangaswamy, 
RPT, 296-303.) 
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SIVA SEVERS ONE OF BRAHMA’S HEADS: 
BRAHMASIRASCHEDA-MURTI, BHAIRAVA, BHIKSATANA, 
KANKALA-MURTI 


In his terrifying persona as Bhairava, Siva cut off, with the mere snap 
of a nail, one of the five heads of Brahma, when the latter arrrogantly 
declared himself to be the supreme creator-god. Brahma’s skull stuck 
firmly to Bhairava’s left palm. In order to expiate for the sin of cutting off 
a brahmin’s head, Siva had to take the Kapalika vow of wandering all 
over the world as a naked beggar (see illus. 9), carrying the skull as his 
alms bowl, until the day it fell from his hand. As Bhiksatana, the naked 
beggar, Siva came to the Pine Forest (Darukavana, where he shocked the 
sages with his lewdness and nudity and seduced their wives. At the end of 
a long confrontation with Siva, the sages realized Siva’s greatness and 
worshipped the /iriga (phallus) that he let fall, as his sign (liriga). 

After his encounter with the sages, Siva-Bhairava continued his wan- 
derings and eventually reached the abode of Visnu. When Visnu’s gate- 
keeper Visvaksena refused to let him in, Siva impaled the guard on his 
trident and walked in with the corpse (as Karikala-murti). A conciliatory 
Visnu offered his own blood to Siva, but even vast streams of Visnu’s 
blood could not fill up Siva’s skull-bowl. It was only when Siva reached 
the city of Varanasi (Benares) that Brahma’s skull vanished from his 
hand. (O’Flaherty, HM, 141—54 [the Pine Forest myths]; Kramrisch, PS, 
ch. 9; Dorai Rangaswamy; RPT, 372-416.) 


THE DESTRUCTION OF DAKSA’S SACRIFICE: 
DAKSARI-MURTI 

The Prajapati (progenitor) Daksa, father of Siva’s wife Sati, performed 
a great sacrifice to which he invited all the gods except his son-in-law 
Siva. When Sati went to the sacrifice, Daksa insulted Siva to her face. 
Unable to bear the insult, Sati immolated herself. Crazed with grief and 
anger, Siva—as Virabhadra, or through the agency of Virabhadra—de- 
stroyed Daksa’s sacrifice and mutilated the various gods who had come 
to the sacrifice. He cut off Daksa’s head and replaced it with that of a 
goat. (O’Flaherty, HM, 118-25; Kramrisch, PS, 301-33; Dorai Ranga- 
swamy, RPT, 323-36.) 


$IVA BURNS KAMA, GOD OF LOVE: 
KAMARI-MURTI, DAKSINAMURTI 
After the destruction of Daksa’s sacrifice, Sati was reborn as Parvati or 


Uma, daughter of the mountain Himalaya. Meanwhile, Siva withdrew 
from the world and sat in yogic meditation in a Himalayan forest. The 
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gods sought to bring about the union of Siva and Parvati, so that a pow- 
erful son born to them would eventually lead the army of the gods to 
victory over the demons. They asked Kama, the god of Desire, to shoot a 
flower-arrow at Siva as he sat in meditation, to make him fall in love with 
Uma. However, when Kama aimed his arrow at Siva, the god opened the 
fiery eye on his forehead and burned Kama to ashes. In some versions of 
the myth, Kama disturbs Siva as he sits as Daksinamarti under a banyan 
tree (al), discoursing on supreme wisdom to a group of sages. (O’Flaherty, 
HM, 154-59; Kramrisch, PS, 349-63; Dorai Rangaswamy, RPT, 337— 
42 [Kamantaka), 417-39 [Daksinamiirti].) 


THE SLAYING OF ANDHAKA: 
ANDHAKAVADHA-MOURTI 


The Goddess (Parvati) once crept up behind Siva and playfully covered 
his three eyes with her hands. Immediately, the universe was plunged in 
darkness. Drops of sweat fell from Siva’s forehead, and a frightful crea- 
ture was born from them. Since this demonic creature was blind, he was 
called Andhaka (the blind one“), Andhaka performed extreme austeri- 
ties and won a great boon from Brahma: nothing and no one in the uni- 
verse would be able to kill him until the demon lusted after a divine 
woman who was “a mother” to him. Drunk. with power, Andhaka ram- 
paged unchecked in the universe, until one day he coveted the goddess 
Parvati, whose playful act had been responsible for his birth. Andhaka 
fought a terrible battle with Siva but was overcome in the end. Siva im- 
paled him on his trident and danced until the demon repented and begged 
to become Siva’s devotee. Siva then turned him into his demon-attendant 
Bhrngi. (O’Flaherty, HM, 168-72; Kramrisch, PS, 374-83; Dorai 
Rangaswamy, RPT, 369-71.) 


SIVA KILLS THE DEMON JALANDHARA: 
JALANDHARASURA-SAMHARA-MURTI 


The demon Jalandhara was born when Siva cast his rage, in the form 
of the fire from his eye, into the ocean. Jalandhara became king of the 
demons, married the chaste Vrnda, but desired the : goddess Parvati. In the 
course of his combat with Siva over the Goddess, Siva drew a great wheel 
(cakra) in the waters and challenged the demon to lift it above his head. 
When Jalandhara tried to do so, the wheel severed his head. Later Siva 
gave the wheel to Visnu to keep as his permanent attribute. (Kramrisch, 
PS, 388—94; Dorai Rangaswamy, RPT, 352-58.) 
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THE SLAYING OF THE ELEPHANT-DEMON: 
GAJASURA-SAMHARA-MURTI 


The demon Gajasura, who had the form of an elephant (gaja), perse- 
cuted the gods. When he attacked Siva and Parvati the Goddess was ter- 
rified, but Siva effortlessly killed the demon and flayed his skin. He 
draped the skin, dripping with blood, as a cloak around him, and danced 
a dance of victory. (Dorai Rangaswamy, RPT, 343-51.) 


SIVA RESCUES MARKANDEYA FROM DEATH: 
KALA-SAMHARA-MOURTI 


The childless sage Mrkandu appealed to Siva and won from him the 
boon of a son. However, Markandeya, the gifted son who was born to 
the sage, was given a life span of only sixteen years. Markandeya grew up 
as a great devotee of Siva. As Markandeya was worshipping a liiga of 
Siva on the day that his life was destined to end, the god of Death (Yama 
or Kala) himself came to take the boy’s soul away, but Markandeya clung 
to the liriga and cried out to Siva. Siva emerged from the linga, and kicked 
and killed Death. (See illus. 12.) Siva revived Kala only on the condition 
that the devout boy should receive the gift of immortality. (Kramrisch, 


PS, 165; Dorai Rangaswamy, RPT, 359-68.) 


ARJUNA AND SIVA AS THE HUNTER: 
KIRATARJUNA-MURTI OR PARTHANUGRAHA-MORTI 


The encounter between Siva and the hero Arjuna is an important epi- 
sode in the Mahabharata. On behalf of the Pandava brothers, Arjuna 
went to the Himalayas and practiced great austerities in order to win 
from Siva the infallible Pasupata, the weapon that would help the Pan- 
davas annihilate their enemies in war. Wishing to test the courage and 
dedication of the hero, Siva appeared to him in the guise of a Kirata 
(hunter), quarreled with him over a wild boar, and challenged him to 
combat. In the course of the combat, the god stripped the hero of all his 
weapons, but Arjuna continued to fight with his bare hands. Pleased, Siva 
revealed himself and gave Arjuna the Pasupata weapon. (Kramrisch, PS, 


257-59; Dorai Rangaswamy, RPT, 281-85.) 


$IVA RECEIVES THE GANGES IN HIS MATTED HAIR: 
GANGADHARA-MURTI 

Bhagiratha, a member of the solar race of kings, performed ha ee 
(austerities) in order to bring the celestial river Ganges down be eai : an : 
the nether world, so that her water would purify and sanctify the ashes 0 
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his ancestors, who had been burned to death by the anger of a sage. The 
Ganges was such a mighty river that the earth would not be able to with- 
stand the full impact of her descent. At Bhagiratha’s request, Siva gra- 
ciously held out his matted hair to catch the river as she descended, and 
softened her journey to earth. The Ganges became a permanent attribute 
of the god’s hair, (Dorai Rangaswamy, RPT, 272-80.) 


GLOSSARY 


Only names and words that occur frequently in the poems and the intro- 

ductory essay have been included in this glossary. Sanskrit terms have 

been identified by (S). 

acai The basic metrical unit in classical Tamil poetry. 

Agama (S) Sacred texts treating ritual, iconography, and other subjects 
related to temples and image worship. 

akam “Interior,” “the inner part”; the genre of love poetry in classical 
Tamil (Cankam) literature. 

Akattiyar Sanskrit ““Agastya,” a legendary sage and culture-hero of the 
Tamils. 

akaval Standard meter of classical Tamil poetry of the Cankam era. 

aksa (S) Also rudraksa (“Rudra’s [Siva’s] eye”). Tamil akku; seeds sa- 
cred to Siva, worn by Saiva devotees. 

alapana (S) Form of improvisation used in elaborating a raga scale-type 
in classical Indian music. 

Alvar Tamil Vaisnava poet-saint; the twelve Alvars are the authors of 
the Tamil Vaisnava hymns of the Nalayirat tivviyap pirapantam. 

Aran Sanskrit “Hara” (‘the Seizer”), a name of Siva. 

Ari Sanskrit “Hari”; name of Visnu. 

Arjuna One of the five Pandava brothers, heroes of the Mahabharata 
epic; through his devotion, wins Pasupata weapon from Siva. 

arul Divine grace, an important doctrine in Saiva Siddhanta theology. 

Arupattumivar “The Sixty-three”; the sixty-three saints (Nayanmar) 
of the Tamil Saiva tradition. 

atankanmurai “The complete canon”; a term applied to the collection 
of the seven books of hymns composed by Appar, Campantar, and 
Cuntarar. 

atiyar Devotee; “one who is at the feet (of the Lord).” 

attamirtti Sanskrit “Astamarti”; Siva as he manifests himself in “eight 
forms”: the five elements, the sun, moon, and the sacrificing priest. 
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Attavirattanam The sites of the Eight Heroic Deeds of Siva in the Tamil 
region, 

Ayan Sanskrit ‘‘Aja” (“the unborn”), a name of Brahma, the creator- 
god. 

bhakta (S) Devotee; see atiyar and tontar. 

bhakti (S$) Devotion to God. 


Bhiksatana (S) A mythic form of Siva, in which he wanders as a beggar, 
with a skull for his alms bowl. 


Brahma (S) The Creator in the Hindu triad of cosmic gods. 


brahmin Member of the priestly class in the Hindu system of four 
classes; the brahmin class ranks highest in the general hierarchy of 
classes. 


camayakuravar The saints Campantar, Appar, Cuntarar, and Manik- 
kavacakar as the “Preceptors” of the Tamil Saiva tradition. 


Cankam Classical period of Tamil civilization and literature. 


Canticar One of the sixty-three Tamil Saiva saints. 


cariyai Sanskrit caryd, service, one of the four ways of devotion in the 
Saiva Siddhanta system. 


Cékkilar Author of the Periya Puranam, the lives of the sixty-three 
Tamil Saiva saints. 


cel A fish. 


Céra One of the three ancient Tamil kingdoms or “‘lands”; the ruler of 
the Céra kingdom. 


cerunti Ochna squarrosa, a plant with yellow-orange flowers. 


Cilappatikaram “Epic of the Anklet,” Tamil epic of the late classical 
period. 


cir Metrical unit in classical Tamil poetry, a ‘‘foot” made up of acais. 


qualified to perform Agamic rites. 


Cola One of the three ancient Tamil kingdoms; the ruler of the Cola (or 
Chola) land. 


erukku One of the flowers worn by Siva. 


etukai Rhyming or correspondence of the second syllable of the first 
words in the lines of a verse; a standard feature of much of Tamil verse. 
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gana (S$) Attendant of Siva, usually a ghost, demon, or other spirit. 


Gane§a(S) Also known as Ganapati, lord of the ganas; elephant-headed 
son of Siva and Parvati; remover of obstacles to success. 


Ganga (S) The river Ganges. 

ghee Clarified butter; one of the “five products” of the cow. 

gotra (S) Clan group tracing descent from one of the Vedic seers (rsi). 

icai Music; musical Tamil; genres associated with music in Tamil liter- 
ature. 

Ican Sanskrit Ifa, “the Lord”; a name of Siva. 

Kailasa (S) Mountain, the abode of Siva in the Himalayas. 

Kala (S) Also Yama, Yama-dharma-raja; god of death. 


kalal Ring of heroism or victory worn on the leg by heroes in classical 
Tamil civilization; foot. 


Kali A meter in late classical and post-Cankam Tamil poetry. 

Kama (S) God of Love. 

Kankala A form of Siva, in which he carries a corpse or skeleton on his 
shoulder. 

Kannappar The hunter-saint; one of the sixty-three Tamil Saiva saints. 


Kapilika (S) Person who has undertaken a vow of begging with a skull 
as an alms bow]; a Saiva sect. 


Kapalin (S) “(He who bears the skull”; a name of Siva. 

Karaikkal Ammaiyar Early Tamil Saiva woman poet-saint. 

karma (S) Tamil vinai (act, deed); the law of action leading to effect and 
rebirth. 

kattalai The rhythmic and musical mold in which the Tévaram hymns 
are cast. 


Kaveri Major river in Tamilnadu; also known as “Ponni.” 
kavya (S) Ornate poetry in the classical or “court” style. 
kayal Type of fish. 

kentai Type of fish. 


kiriyai Ritual service; one of the four types of activities undertaken to- 
ward liberation according to Saiva Siddhanta theology. 


kénkam Cochlospermum gossypium, a tree with yellow flowers. 
konrai Laburnum or cassia tree, the flower of which is sacred to Siva. 
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kotukotti A dance; also a kind of drum, 
koyil Temple; in classical Tamil, abode of a king. 
kuravam Webera corymbosa, a shrub. 


Kurifici The pax musical mode appropriate to the kurifici (hill) land- 
scape. 


kurifici Conehead plant (Strobilanthus); the hill landscape in Cankam 
poetry. 

kuruntam A kind of lime tree. 

Kuruntokai One of the eight anthologies of classical Tamil poetry. 


kuruntokai A classical Tamil meter. The Tévaram poet Appar’s Kurun- 
tokai hymns are cast in this meter. 


kiivilam The flower of the bilva tree, sacred to Siva. 


linga (S) “Sign,” phallus (as the male “sign”); symbol and aniconic im- 
age of Siva. 


Mahadeva (S) “The great god,” name of Siva. 

Mal Also Tirumal, Tamil name for Visnu. 

Manikkavacakar Tamil Saiva saint; author of the Tiruvacakam. 
mantra (S) Sacred chant; Vedic chant; the Vedas. 

marai_ Veda, primary sacred text. 

mattam Datura, a flower worn by Siva. 


monai Correspondence of the initial sounds of several words within a 
line of Tamil poetry; a standard feature of Tamil verse. 


mulavam or mulavu A kind of concert drum. 
mullai Type of jasmine; the pastoral landscape in classical Tamil poetry. 
murti (S) Tamil srtti; iconographic form of a divinity. 


Murukan Tamil hill-god, identified as Kumaran (Sanskrit Kumara) or 
Skanda, the son of Siva. 


muvar The three poet-saints Appar, Campantar, and Cuntarar. 


muyalakan Apasmdarapurusa, dwarf-demon of ignorance, on whom 
Siva dances as Nataraja. 


namaccivaya From Sanskrit “namah Sivaya,” “salutation to Siva”; the 
sacred mantra (chant) for Saivas; see pancaksara. 


hanam Sanskrit jana, “wisdom,” one of the four disciplines leading to 
liberation in Saiva Siddhanta theology. 
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Nataraja (S) Lord of the Dance; Siva as the cosmic dancer. 
natu Country, region, or realm; regional subdivision of the Tamil area. 


Nayanar One of the sixty-three saints of the Tamil Saiva tradition. Plu- 
ral Nayanmar, 


Néricai A classical Tamil paz musical mode; a musical and poetic genre 
used by the Tévaram poet Appar; verses in the néricai meter. 


neytal Nymphaea stellata, the dark lily; the seaside landscape in classi- 
cal Tamil poetry. 


Otuvar Professional singer of hymns from the Tevaram and other Tamil 
Saiva texts at Siva temples in the Tamil region. 


Pallava Dynasty that held power in the Tamil region between the sec- 
ond and ninth centuries A.D. 


pan Scale-type or mode in Tamil music of the classical age and the Té- 
varam hymns. 


panar In the classical (Cankam) civilization, a musician who performs 
to the accompaniment of the yal. 


pancaksara (S) ‘The five sacred syllables”: “‘namah Sivaya”’; see namac- 
civaya. 

pani A classical song and dance genre, probably associated with reli- 
gious themes. 

pantarankam One of Siva’s dances. 

Pantiya Also “Pandyan”; one of the three ancient Tamil kingdoms. 

parai A kind of drum. 

paripatal A musical meter in late classical Tamil poetry. 

pasa (S) (Tamil pacam) “fetter,” the bonds of karma in Saiva Siddhanta 
philosophy. 

pasu (S) The individual soul in Saiva Siddhanta. 

Pasupata (S) A Saiva sect; a celestial weapon won by Arjuna from Siva. 

Pasupati (S) “Lord of Souls (or Beasts),” a name of Siva. 

pati (S) “The Lord” in Saiva Siddhanta; Tamil pati: a sacred place. 


patikam In the Tamil Saiva tradition, a devotional hymn, usually con- 
sisting of ten or eleven stanzas; a stanza from such a hymn. 


patutam Type of dance. 


Periya puranam Also Tirut tontar puranam; see Cekkilar. 
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pulaiyan An outcaste or person of low caste, whose occupation involves 
handling unclean substances and objects. 


puja (S)_ Ritual worship according to the Agamas. 

puram “Exterior,” dealing with war and public affairs; the “public” 
genre of classical Tamil poetry. 

Purana (S) Compendium of myths; a sacred text in Hinduism. 

raga (S) Scale-type in Indian classical music. 

Rudra (S) Vedic god identified with Siva. 

rudraksa See aksa 

Sankara ($) Name of Siva. 

Satarudriya (S$) Section of chants in praise of Rudra in the Yajur Veda. 

Saiva (S$) A worshipper of Siva. 

Saiva Siddhanta (S) The philosophical and theological system of the 
Tamil Saiva sect. 

Siva (S) ‘‘The auspicious”; the destroyer-god in the Hindu triad. 

smrti (S) Traditional sacred texts, distinguished from Vedic literature. 

éruti (S) The Vedas, as eternal scripture without a human author. 

stotra (S) Hymn in praise of a god; usually in Sanskrit. 

takkai Type of drum. 

tala (S) Cycle of beats in Indian classical music. 


tamil The Tamil language; the three types of Tamil literature: prose and 
poetry, music, and drama. 

Tantakam A hymn-type used by the Tévaram poet Appar, set in the 
extended meter called tantakam. 

tantra (S) Esoteric works related to the religion of the Agamas; arfother 
word for Agama. 


Tirukkataikkappu “The sacred final protection,” the signature verse 
with which Campantar ends his hymns. 


Tirumilar Author of the Tamil Saiva text Tirumantiram. 

Tirumurai Primary canonical text in the Tamil Saiva sect. 

Tirut tontat tokai The Tevaram hymn in which Cuntarar names the 
Nayanars. . 

Tiruviruttam A genre of hymns composed by Appar and other Tamil 
bhakti saints. 
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tontar “Servants,” devotees. 

tuti Type of drum. 

Uma Name of Parvati, the Goddess, spouse of Siva. 
Vaisnava (S$) Worshipper of Visnu. 

vannam Song with complex rhythms. 

vanni Prosopis spicigera, the Suma tree. 

varam Type of song. 

Veda (S) The four Vedas; see $ruti. 


Vellala Tamil “vélalar”; general term for a group of high-ranking non- 
brahmin castes in Tamilnadu. 


vénkai The kino tree. 

vimana The tower of the Hindu temple. 

vina Stringed instrument. 

vinai See karma. 

viruttam A style of singing the Tévaram hymns; a Tamil meter. 
Visnu (S) The preserver-god in the Hindu triad. 

yal Ancient Tamil stringed instrument. 

yogi (S) One who practices yoga. 


yokam Sanskrit yoga; meditative discipline, one of the four activities 
directed toward liberation in Saiva Siddhanta theology. 
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69.10; 202 

78.1, 6: 158 
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84.1, 5: 106 
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89.13, 6, 9, 10: 309-10 
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Accirupakkam, 56, 105, 159 

Agamas, 11, 18, 56, 200, 277n, 278, 322; 
fourfold classification of religious actiy- 
ity in, 45; iconography of Siva in, 95; re- 
lationship between Vedas, Tamil hymns, 
and, 53, 57; revelation of Siva in, 132; 
ritual manuals, 60; tradition of, 44, 55, 
95 

Ahalya, 203n 

Ainkuruntiru, 76 

Airavata: elephant of Indra, 194, 320n 

Aiyaru (Tiruvaiyaru), 14, 37, 38, 120, 
129-30, 146, 160, 164-66, 212, 215, 

2 286-87, 297, 300 

Aiyatikal Katavarkon. See Pallava kings 

akam poetry, 30, 33, 36, 38, 39, 244n; 
hero and heroine in, 245n, 246n, 247n, 
248n; Kuruntokai anthology, 30, 30n, 
37, 166n; landscapes in, 36, 41, 147-48, 
247 

Akattiyar tévarat tirattu, 86 

Akkar, 153 2 

Alankatu (Palaiyanir Alankaru), 158, 
159n, 203 

Alanturai. See Pulamankai 

Alavay. See Madurai 

Alvars: Tamil Vaisnava saints, 4, 6, 39, 57, 
58. See also Antal; Nalayirat tivviyap 
pirapantam; Nammialvar; Patam; Tiru- 
mankai Alvar 

Amarniti Nayanar, 326, 331 

Amattir, 124-26, 146 

Ampar, 196n 

Anaikka, 159n, 214; legend of spider 
turned king at, 147, 196n, 326n, 327, 
328 

Anaimalai, 277n, 278 

Aficaikkalam: Céra capital, 146, 319-20 

Annamalai, 81, 82, 89, 90, 159, 205n, 
216; hill shrine, 34, 35, 147, 166, 168-— 
71; Siva as liriga of fire at, 205n 

Antal: akam themes in poems of, 39n 

Apasm4ra-purusa. See muyalakan 


Appar (Tirunayukkaracar): addressed as 
“father” by Campantar, 20, 296; and 
Appati Nayanar, 297; association with 
Atikai Virattanam, 131, 146, 283; au- 
thor of enormous number of songs, 329; 
born Marunikkiyar, 283; confrontation 
of, with Jain monks, 19, 217n, 292-96; 
early life of, 283; illness of, 19, 131, 
221n, 283-86; journey of, to Kailasa, 
297; life of, 19-20, 283-301; and mira- 
cle of gold coin at Vilimilalai, 297, 298n; 
and miracle of temple door at Maraik- 
katu, 297-99; miracles in the life of, 
292-93, 296-97; mystical vision of, in 
Tiruvaiyaru, 297, 300-301; named Na- 
vukkaracar by Siva, 3, 20, 283; past as a 
Jain monk, 19, 130n, 132, 136, 207, 
217n, 283, 284n, 286-92; pilgrimages, 
296-97; and Ravana, 130n; service in 
temples, 20; specialist in Tantakam 
form, 82; union of, with Siva, 297, 301; 
Vellala background of, 19-20 

Appati, 113-14, 146, 159, 197 

Appiati Nayanar, 297, 333 

Ari. See Visnu 

Arivattaya Nayanar, 331n, 332 

Arjuna: exemplar of skill in arms, 317n, 
318. See also Saiva myth 
tam of, 227n 

Astamirti. See Siva 

Atikai Virattanam, 35n, 119-22, 147, 
159n, 215, 293; Appar and, 131, 146, 
283-86 

Atirai. See Tiruvatirai 

atiyar: and acts of devotion, 42-46; devo- 
tee, 42, 48, 98 

Atravirattanam. See sacred places: eight 
Virattanam shrines 

Avatuturai, 115, 159n, 213, 297 

Avarp Pacupatiyiccaram, 153-54 

Ayan. See Brahma 
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Bhagavad Gita (Bhagavadgita), 4n, 25, 
25n, $2, 115n 
Bhagavata Purana, 87n 
bhakti: and artistic creativity in Otuvar per- 
formance, 72-74; cults, and Buddhists 
and Jains, 10-11; cults, in Tamil region, 
9-11; defined, 4, 6, 9, 42, 52; and devo- 
tional Arti, 59n; as expressed in Tevdram 
hymns, 47-50, 205-8; hymns, 23, 24n, 
29, 30, 32; image worship and temples 
in, 11-12; as sacrifice, 212; senses as in- 
struments for, 208, 255-56; senses as 
obstacles to, 233, 251-54; in Tamil 
(early) devotional texts, 43; in Tamil civ- 
ilization and religion, 4, 4n, 6, 8, 9, 11— 
13, 23, 24, 29, 31, 32, 36-38 
Bhima; exemplar of physical strength, 
317n, 318 
Brahma, 32; emerged from Visnu’s navel, 
127; four-headed god, 122, 178, 189, 
192, 193, 195; giver of Vedas, 127, 153, 
193, 202; God with lotus-seat, 127, 155, 
158, 189, 193, 194, 232, 246, 257; the 
Grandfather, 193; worshipper of Siva, 
202, 246 
brahmins, 8, 20, 25, 44, 140, 182, 190-92, 
272, 281, 316; Adisaiva, 44n, 302; alli- 
ance of, with peasants, 10, 44; and Na- 
yanars, 44; Smarta, 44n, 55, 56; in the 
Tamil region, 44n, 52, 54; of Tillai (Chi- 
dambaram), 106n, 107, 331; and Vedic 
recitation, 56, 190-92, 335. See also 
Sanskrit language: Sanskritization; 
Vedas 
Buddhism in the Tamil region, 8-11. See 
also Buddhist monks 
Buddhist monks, 10, 12, 20, 136n, 157, 
165, 172, 231, 244, 259, 276; in Cam- 
pantar’s . ;mns, 141, 157, 164, 168, 
170, 172, 175, 189, 192, 248n, 249; 
hostility of Saiva saints toward, 10-12, 
20 


Caiva Ellappa Navalar: Aruaikkalam- 
pakam of, 21n, 269 

Cakkiya Nayanar: “Buddhist” Saiva saint, 
327n, 328, 333 

Campantar (Tirufananacampantar): ac- 
companied by Panar musician, 20; and 
brahmin connections, 20, 44, 270; and 
controversy with Jain and Buddhist 


monks in Madurai, 11, 20, 22, 273-80; 
fire ordeal of, 273, 280; and gift of di- 
vine wisdom, 20, 108, 139n, 141, 270- 
71; and gift of gold coin from Siva, 271- 
72; and gift of golden cymbals, 20, 271, 
324; in iconography, 20; and miracle of 
temple door at Maraikkatu, 272; mira- 
cles of, 20, 271-72; and miraculous cure 
of Pandyan king, 273, 276-77; named 
“Alutaiya Pillaiyar,” 270; pilgrimages of, 
20, 271; and Vedic learning, 20, 139, 
141; water ordeal of, 273, 281n; wed- 
ding of, and final union, 21, 281-82 

Cankam poetry, 3, 8n, 23, 24, 27, 31, 33, 
38, 41, 102, 293n; anthologies, 76; 
chieftain Pari as exemplary patron in, 
39, 317n, 318; classification of themes 
in, 33; language of, 83, 90; oral tradition 
and formulas, 84; prosody, 77-78; syn- 
copation in, 85. See also akam poetry; 
Cankam poets and bards; meters, classi- 
cal Tamil; puram poetry 

Cankam poets and bards, 23n, 24, 34, 84, 
147; as devotees of Siva, 331n 

Cankili (wife of Cuntarar), 21, 302, 305, 
310, 317; Cuntarar blinded by Siva to 
please, 308; as Siva’s gift, 310 

Canticar, 100, 137, 208, 239; association 
with Appati and Céynalir, 147, 197-98; 
exemplary Nayanar, 35, 46-47; and gift 
of ambrosial food, 327, 329; honored 
with Siva’s garland, 197, 327, 329; and 
worship of liriga, 47, 197, 327, 330, 332 

cariyai, 45-46; examples of, 259-61, 265— 
66 

Carnatic music, 59, 62; raga alapana in, 
63; raga and tala in, 61, 62; Telugu lyr- 
ics in, 74, 74n. See also raga scale-type 

Cataiyanar: father of Cuntarar, 336. See 
also Cuntarar: son of Cataiyan 

Cattimurram, 222, 252 

Caykkatu, 147, 200, 256, 264, 326-27 

Cékkilar: author of Periya puranam, 14, 
17, 19, 47-49, 144n, 281n, 302, 321, 
326, 331n; Cekkilarnayanar puranam, 
biography of, 17n 

Cenkattankuti: Kanapatiyiccaram in, 147, 
191-92 

Céra, 8, 21, 77, 181; capital at Ancaikka- 
lam, 319-20; kingdom (Malainatu), 8n, 
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13, 146. See also Céraman Perumal 
Nayanar 

Céai, 136-38 

Céraman Perumal Nayanar (Kalarirrarivar) 
(Céra king): author of Ponvannattantati, 
331n, 334; and Cuntarar, in Tanjore 
temple paintings, 320n; friendship of, 
with Cuntarar, 21, 178n, 319, 320 

Céynalir, 147, 197 Bs 

Chidambaram (Tillai), 13, 20, 118, 144, 
146-47, 151-52, 184n, 190, 296; brah- 
mins of, 44, 44n, 106n, 107, 190n; Cir- 
rampalam or Little Ampalam in, 99, 
120, 150, 145, 154, 159, 191, 214, 223, 
232-33, 243-44, 255; discovery of Té- 
varam hymns in the temple at, 15-16; 
Kanampulla Nayanar and, 327n; known 
as Koyil, 16, 106n; Periya puranam in- 
augurated at, 144n 

Cilappatikaram: dances in, 99; ecstatic reli- 
gious practices in, 43n; ode to Kaveri, 
38n; Sanskritization in, 8; songs and me- 
ters in, 21-22, 77-79; as Tamil national 
epic, 10; varam genre in, 21-22 

Cirappalli, 108, 160, 215 

Cirkali (Kali) [also known as Canpai, Cira- 
puram, Kalumalam, Koccaivayam, Pira- 
mapuram, Pukali, Pintaray, Puravam, 
Toénipuram, Venkuru and Vénupuram], 
20, 50, 59n, 67, 68-69, 72n, 74, 108, 
110, 122, 139-41, 145-47, 150, 171, 
176n, 180, 190, 195, 222, 239-41, 245— 
46, 254, 266, 270-71, 276-77, 278, 
280, 282, 296; birthplace of Campantar, 
20, 270; many names of, 145, 193; more 
than seventy hymns by Campantar 
about, 146 

Ciruttonta Nayanar (Pallava minister), 
19n, 47n, 191n, 331n; of Cenkatrankuti, 
334 

Civapatavirutayar: father of Campantar, 
270, 280 

Civapuram, 69-72, 112 

classical Tamil civilization, 3—4, 8, 24, 98; 
and the Cankam age, 8, 13, 23, 76n; 
public worship in, 145. See also Cankam 
poetry; meters, classical Tamil; Tamil 
kingdoms 

Cola, 8, 13, 14, 39, 44n, 54, 55n, 145, 
181, 190, 196, 233n; bronzes of Nata- 
raja, 99; inscriptions, 21; king, 276; 


kingdom (Célanatu), 8n, 13, 51, 146, 
231, 328; king Kulottunga II, patron of 
Saivism, 15-16; king Pukal Colan, 334; 
kings in Tirut tontat tokai, 321; patron- 
age of Saivism, 13-16; princess Mankai- 
yarrkaraci, 274; temples, 144, 320n; 
temple sculpture and bronzes, Siva in, 
96, 99n. See also Koccenkan 

cosmic flood: myth of, 35, 68, 72, 139, 
145, 194-96, 241, 246n,.247 

Cuntarar (Cuntaramirtti Nayanar): ascent 
of, to Kailisa on white elephant, 319- 
22; association of, with Céraman Peru- 
mal Nayanar, 319; blindness of, 305, 
306n, 307-12; as bondservant of Siva, 
235, 238, 302-4, 307, 309, 331-36; as 
citizen of Navalir and Arar (Uran, 
Ariran, Nampi Arirar), 161, 235, 239, 
241, 243-44, 264, 302-3, 304, 307, 
312, 317, 322, 324, 331-36; conversion 
of, in Venneynallir, 237n, 242n, 302-4, 
309, 311; father of Cinkati, 161, 196, 
231, 302; as father of Vanappakai, 319; 
and gift of Cinkati and Vanappakai from 
Kétpuli Nayanar, 302; as handsome lord 
(Cuntaramirtti), 302, 313; hymns of 
Campantar and Appar in, 30n, 321-24; 
Icaifiani, mother of, 302, 336; in iconog- 
raphy, 21; life of, 21, 302-18; and list of 
devotees in Tirut tontat tokai, 321, 331— 
36; the Lord’s Comrade, 306, 319, 322; 
marriage of, to Cankili and Paravai, 302, 
305-6; miracles in the life of, 319; as 
philanthropist, in the company of Para- 
vai, 313; and requests for material 
wealth, from Siva, 34n, 313-19, 324; 
“Rude Devotee” (vanrontan), 207, 303, 
304, 307, 319; son of Cataiyanar, 161, 
196, 243, 302, 319; upbringing of, as 
adopted son of Pallava feudatory, 302; 
as Vedic scholar, 307 

cuttankam style. See viruttam 


dance of Siva, 28-31, 34, 118-22, 134, 
163, 171, 177, 191-92, 213, 232-33, 
243, 255, 324; in the burning-ground, 
69, 102, 119, 176, 191, 220, 228, 229; 
kotukotti, 99, 119; pani, 99; pantarar- 
kam, 99; patutam, 99, 119, 121. See also 
Chidambaram; Cirrampalam in; ganas 
of Siva; Siva 
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Death (Dharma, Kala, Yama), 221, 235, 
253; Ender, 220; henchmen of, 155, 
207, 218, 223, 243-44; the King, 296; 
as supervisor of retribution, 206n, 243. 
See also Saiva myth: Markandeya 

Dravida Munnerrak Kalakam (DMK) 
party, 41n 

drums: kofukofti, 119, 139; kutamula, 
139; montai, 120; mulavam (mulavu), 
29, 120; parai, 185, 285; takkai, 97, 
140; tuti, 119, 132. See also dance of 
Siva: kotukotti 


Enatinata Nayanar, 321, 332 

Erukkattampuliyar, 257 

Erumpiytir, 236-37 

Eyarkén Kalikkama Nayanar: enemy of 
Cuntarar, 330n, 332n; landowner, 330; 
prince of Eyars, 330, 338 


ganas (spirit hosts) of Siva, 98, 101, 104, 
104n, 122, 123, 320n; band of musi- 
cians for Siva, 98, 104, 119-20, 222; 
eight, 324; eighteen, 324; names of, 104 

GaneSa (Ganapati): son of Siva, 15-16, 
101, 233 

Gangaikondacolapuram, 144n, 327 

Ganges River (Ganga), 29, 45, 97, 101n, 
109, 118, 137, 140, 174, 208, 233, 241, 
261, 264, 273, 310; as Siva’s wife, 177, 
235, 313 

garbhagrha, 60, 101, 144. See also temple: 
architecture of 

Gautama, 203n 

Gitagovinda: kavya and moric meters in, 
65-66 

Godavari River, 158 

Goddess (Parvati, Uma): and Kamakkét- 
tam shrine, 145, 233n, 234; Kamaksi of 
Kanchipuram, 201, 233n, 234; Minaksi 
of Madurai, 193, 273; mother of Muru- 
kan, 239; role of, in the Tevaram, 101; 
as spouse and inseparable companion of 
Siva, 101, 105-6, 108, 111, 115, 121— 
22, 123, 135, 137, 140, 169, 170, 174, 
177, 180, 214, 218, 227n, 229, 230-31, 
234, 266, 279-80, 295, 297, 300-301, 
308, 314 

grace (arul) of the Lord, 18, 155, 197, 206, 
212, 219, 226-27n, 234, 237-44, 266, 
271; liberating, 168, 239, 241, 254; and 


Venneynallir Arutturai, shrine of, 303. 
See also karma; Saiva Siddhanta theol- 
ogy 


hand-cymbals: kallavatam, 106, 184n, 
185; tdlam, 20, 61, 63, 271, 324 

Harihara: form of Siva-Visnu, 131n, 132, 
152n 

Himalayan gods, 88, 89, 112, 125, 132, 
134, 138, 169, 257, 276, 295 

hymn-types in the Tevaram: Kuruntokai, 
82n, 211, 259; Néricai, 65, 224; Tan- 
takam, 32n, 49, 61, 61n, 69, 72, 82n, 
111, 113, 114, 151, 263, 293; Tiruvirut- 
tam, 61-62 


icai: music, 79; -tamil, 77n 

Mankovatikal: author of Cilappatikaram, 
10 

Indra: and Ahalya, 203; king of gods, 185, 
193, 194n, 200n; welcomes Cuntarar, 
322 

Innampar, 209, 212, 258 

Iramavataram of Kampan. See Ramayana 

Iraméccuram (Rameswaram), 198-99 

Itaimarutur, 180, 182, 190n, 210 


Jainism in the Tamil region, 8—11; brah- 
min-peasant alliance and, 10; and devo- 
tional religion, 11; Tamil language and, 
10; Tévaram authors and, 19-20. See 
also Appar; Campantar 

Jain monks, 10, 12, 20, 244, 249, 259, 
273; ascetic practices of, invective 
against, 10, 122, 156n, 157, 168, 168n, 
170, 172, 174, 189, 192, 278-80, 286— 
92; conversion of kings by, 12; described 
by Tévaram poets as scoundrels and her- 
etics, 136n, 141, 165, 231, 276, 277n, 
278, 280, 281n, 287, 289-92, 296; as 
migrants from northern regions, 10; 
names of, 278; Saiva saints’ hostility to- 
ward, 10-11, 19-20; Tantiyatikal and, 
276, 279, 329n; use of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit by, 10, 277n, 278. See also Ap- 
par; Campantar 

Jalandhara. See Saiva myth: Visnu 


Kaccar Alakkéyil, 149 
Kailasa, 98, 158n, 159, 165, 302; celestial 
abode of Siva, 206n, 297, 319; Notittan- 
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malai, 320-22. See also Saiva myth: Ra- 
vana and Kailasa 

Kali, 173, 203 

Kalidasa, 25, 28, 28n, 107; Kumarasam- 
bhava of, 28n, 96n; Raghuvamsa of, 
25n, 107n 

Kalatti (Kalahasti), 126, 159; hill land- 
scape, 172-76; home of hunter-saint 
Kannappar, 147, 172n, 174, 327n 

Kalippalai, 110, 159, 240-41; neytal land- 
scape, 246-47 

Kalukkunru, 86, 159, 215 

Kamakkottam: shrine for Goddess, 145, 
233n, 234 

Kamiaksi. See Goddess 

Kampa River, 201n 

Kanampulla Nayanar, 327, 328, 334 

Kanappér, 106, 160, 180-81, 214 

Kanchipuram: Appar’s confrontation with 
Jain monks at, 292-93; Cakkiya Nay- 
anar and, 327n; Cuntarar’s vision re- 
stored at, 305; Kacci Ekampam shrine, 
25, 59n, 109-10, 126, 147, 154, 201, 
228, 233n, 234, 240, 258-59, 289; 
Kacci Mayanam shrine, 111; Kacci Mér- 
rali shrine, 240; Kamakkottam (God- 
dess) shrine, 233n, 234; North Kacci, 
159; Pallavas and, 9, 12, 13, 14n, 145, 
146 

Kanici River, 244 

Kaniyan Pankunran, 293n 

Kannappar, the hunter-saint, 69-72, 1125 
112n, 131, 208, 328, 329, 332; associa- 
tion of, with Kalatti, 147, 172n, 174, 
327n; exemplary Nayanar, 35, 46-47, 
100 

Kannarkoyil, 203 

Kanrappar, 154 

Kanta puranam, 98 

Kantiyar, 104 

Kanar, 104-5, 214 

Kapalikas, 182 

Kapilar: Cankam poet, 38,39 

Karaikkal Ammaiyar Nayanar, 4n, 24, 77; 
description of Siva’s dance by, 99; as 
gana of Siva, 98n; Pey, 331n, 333 

Karkuti: hill shrine, 159, 166-67 

karma (vinai), 17-18, 116, 122, 205-6, 
219, 227, 230, 256, 263, 309, 310, 321; 
deadly, binding, 168, 222; fear of evil, 
237, 242; good, 256, 265; and rebirth, 


156, 158, 231, 251n; release from, in 
Saiva Siddhanta, 206; Siva as destroyer 
of, 117, 168, 170, 210, 231, 241, 266, 
279n, 289, 318; Siva as Lord who can- 
not be bound by, 225. See also grace; 
Saiva Siddhanta theology 

Karukavir, 115-17, 160, 215 

Karukkuti, 213 

Katampiir karakk6yil, 160, 182, 239 

Katantai. See Tinkanaimatam 

Katavir Virattam, 42, 180, 254; Kalaya 
Nayanar of, 332; site of Markandeya’s 
deliverance from Death, 128, 147, 196n 

kattalai: rule for hymn, 62-63, 79 

Kattuppalli, 39, 160, 163-64 

Karukilal; forest goddess, 176n, 177 

Kaundinya, 44, 270; gotra of Campantar, 
44, 219n 

Kaveri River, 87n, 123n, 220, 221; agricul- 
tural landscape and, 39, 147, 162-66, 
329; bathing in, 261; bathing Siva in 
water of, 227; Cola associations with, 3, 
39, 39n, 196, 328, 329; Delta region, 
35, 38, 39, 54, 55n, 147, 265 

Kétaram, 158, 324 

Ketilam River, 119, 196, 283-86 

Kilvéliir, 317 

Kiratarjuniya of Bharavi, 25n 

hiriyai, 45-46 

Kéccenkan (Kéccenkanan): Cola king, 
147, 196, 326-27, 335; spider reborn as, 
328-30. See also Anaikka 

Kolakka, 215, 303, 324 

Kalili, 313-15, 324 

Kollitam River, 229n 

Konku country, 151, 160, 244 

Kotikkulakar (Point Calimere), 176-78 

Kétpuli Nayanar, 229n, 231, 335; father of 
Cinkati and Vanappakai, 229n, 302, 
332n; of Nattiyattankun, 332n 

Korunkunm, 159 

Kovalar Virattam, 252 

Koyil. See Chidambaram 

koyil. See temple; temples of Siva 

Kséttirat tiru venpa, 332n 

Kubera: god of wealth, 45, 263 

Kulaccirai Nayanar. See Pantiya: minister 
Kulaccirai Nayanar 

Kumaran. See Murukan 

Kumari River, 158, 261 
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Kumbhakonam (Kugantai), 59n, 159, 215; 
Kurantaik karénam, 130 

Kunkiliyakkalaya Nayanar, 331n, 332 

Kinpantiyan. See Ninracir Netumaran 

Kuntaiyiir, 313-14 

Kurankatuturai (Ten Kurankatuturai), 42, 
210, 258, 289 

Kuravai dance, 77 

Kuravaifici, 171 

kuritici (hill) landscape, 36, 37, 147, 167n, 
168 

Kurrdlak kuravatici, 171n 

Kurrilam, 146, 151, 152, 160, 215; hill 
landscape, 171-72 

Kurukkai Virattam, 129, 183, 201-2, 327- 
28 

Kuruksetra, 158 

Kuruntokai, See akam poetry 

Kurantai, See Kumbhakonam 


Lalgudi Swaminathan: 6tuvar at Kapalié- 
vara temple, 61n, 73 

linga of Siva, 28n, 47n, 127, 202n, 212, 
250; Cuntarar’s request to Siva to leave, 
at Tiruvorriyir temple, 305, 310; God- 
dess’s worship of, in Kanchipuram, 
201n; king Tontaiman and, 202n; mani- 
festation in, 259-61; manifest-unmani- 
fest aspect of Siva, 173n; mukha-, 47n; 
significance of, 101; in temple, 144; wor- 
shipped by Canticar, 47, 197, 327, 332 

localization of myths, 34-35 

local myths (talapuranam), 34-35, 39, 72, 
99, 101, 193-203, 246 


Madhvacarya, 52n 

Madras: as center of contemporary Tamil 
culture, 60; interview with Stuvar in, 
61n, 73; Pay Research Conferences in, 
58n; and Pradoga Pija festival, at Kapa- 
lisvara temple, S6n. See also Mylapore 

Madurai (Maturai): Campantar’s confron- 
tation with Jain monks in, 20-21, 272— 
80; Minaksi, Goddess at, 193n, 273; 
Pantiya capital, 8n, 43n, 59, 59n, 144, 
145, 193, 216, 228, 332n 

Mahabharata, 25, 25n, 129n, 158n; he 
roes, as exemplars, 317n, 318 

Mahafivaratri. See Siva temple festivals 

Mal (Tirumal). See Visnu 

Malapati, 103-4, 146, 231 


Manikkavacakar, 4n, 6, 18, 21n, 48, 101n, 
245n; akam themes in TirukkGvaiyar of, 
39n. See also Tiruvacakam 

Manikuli, 196-97 

Mankaiyarkkaraci. See Pantiya: queen 
Mankaiyarkkaraci 

mantra (sacred chant), 27, 55, 56-57, 200, 
327; sacred ash as, 117; Siva as, 117. See 
also paricaksara mantra 

Manturai, 162-63 

Maraikkatu (Vedaranyam), 46, 146, 177— 
78, 215, 298; legend of rat at, 201-2; 
miracle of temple doors at, 272, 297, 
299 

Marukal, 151, 215; and Cenkattankuti as 
brahmin settlements, 147, 191-92; and 
miracle of the snake-bite cure, 248-50 

Matiniyar, 283 

Mayavaram, 59n, 200 

Mayilappir (Mayilai), 151; festival calen- 
dar of Kapalisvara temple, 186-88; Lal- 
gudi Swaminathan, otuvar at Kapalis- 
vara temple, 61n, 73; legend of 
Pimpavai and Campantar, 186—87n, 
271; Pradosa Puja at Kapalisvara temple, 
56n, 57n; recording of Téevaram hymns 
at Kapalisvara temple, 59n; seashore 
(neytal) landscape, 147; Vayilar Nay- 
anar of, 334 

Meru Mountain, 173n, 236 

messenger poems, 245n 

meters, classical Tamil: akaval, 64, 76, 
78n; kali, 64, 77n; paripatal, 77; venpa, 
76-77 

meters in the Tévaram hymns: kuruntokai, 
82; néricai, 61; tantakam, 61, 72, 80, 
82. See also hymn-types in the Tevaram 

Meykantar, 54n, 194 

Minaksi. See Goddess 

Miyaccar Iankoyil, 145, 150 

Mullaivayil (Vatatirumullaivayil), 202, 
308-9 

Mirkka Nayanar: gambler-saint, 330, 333 

Murukan: bhakti god, son of Siva, 43, 67n, 
78n, 167n, 239, 241; Tamil hill god, 4n, 
227n 

Murukanpinti, 178-79 

musical mode (pan), 20, 23, 40, 59, 61-63, 
110n, 141, 176, 233; Cevvali, 172; Kan- 
taram, 125; Kolli, 61n; Kurifici, 167n, 
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168; Marul, 120; Nattapatai, 62; Néri- 
cai, 139. See also Panar musician; yal 
Mutaliyar caste, 45n 
Muttaru River, 159, 266n, 267 
Mutukunru (Mutukunram), 159, 183, 
266-67; hill landscape, 167—68; legend 
of cosmic flood, 194-95 
muyalakan: demon of ignorance, 98, 131n, 
132 


Nakaikkarénam, 315-17 

Nalatiyar of Patumanar, 76n 

Nalayirat tivviyap pirapantam (hymns of 
the Tamil Vaisnava saints), 4, 10, 53, 
227n; commentaries on, 90; recitation 
of, in temples, 58n. See also Alvars; 
Tamil Vaisnava sect 

Nallam, 155-56 

Nallaru, 153, 280 

Nallir, 151, 257, 297, 326 

Nallirp Perumanam, 21, 281-82 

namah Sivaya (namaccivaya) mantra. See 
paricaksara mantra 

Naminanti Nayanar, 46, 325, 333 

Nammilvar: akam themes in poems of, 
39n; Tiruvaymoli of, 39n, 212 

Nampi Antar Nampi: author of Tirut ton- 
tar tiruvantati, 331n; compiler of Té- 

_ varam, 15-16, 273 

Nanacampanta Otuvar: Otuvar at Cirkali 

_ temple, 67, 69, 72, 73n, 74 

Nanacampantar. See Campantar 

Nandi: bull of Siva, 98 

Nanipalli, 152-53, 160, 209-10 

Nannilam, 196 

Nantanar (Nalaippovar): untouchable 
saint, 330, 331n 

Naraiyurc Citticcaram, 104, 183 

Nattiyattankut, 228-31; Korpuli Nayanar 
of, 228n, 332n 

natu division of Tamil region, 8, 12—13; 
distribution of Tevaram hymns in, 146— 
47; distribution of Tévaram shrines in, 
13 

Natunatu, 146 

Navalir: birthplace of Cuntarar, 21, 239, 
302, 304, 315, 317, 319, 322 

Niayanars (Tamil Saiva saints): brahmin as- 
sociations of, 44; defined, 3. See also 
sixty-three saints 

Netuakalam, 128, 159, 215 


neytal (seashore) landscape, 147, 176n, 
247n 

Neyttanam, 126, 159, 216 

Nilakkuti, 296 

Ninracir Netumaran (Pantiya king), 273, 
332n, 334; as Kinpantiyan, the hunch- 
back king, 272-73 

Ninriyir, 329 


Onakantanrali, 233-35 

Orriyiir (Tiruvorriyir), 126, 147, 176, 
178, 179, 214, 228, 233n, 234, 251; 
Cuntarar’s marriage to Cankili in, 21, 
302, 305-8 

Otuvars, 23n, 81; history and analysis of 
Tévaram performance by, 55-75; in the 
Tirut tontat tokai hymn, 332; training 
school for, 57, 60 


Paccilacciramam, 229n, 230, 237-39, 271 

Pacur, 152-53, 159n, 160, 214 

Pakavatiyar: mother of Campantar, 270 

palai landscape, 160, 176n, 178n 

Palaiyanar Nili, 203n. See also Alankatu 

Palamannippatikkarai, 258 

Palanam, 34, 126, 153, 216 

Pallantu hymn, 104, 127 

Pallava, 9, 13, 13n, 19, 20, 21, 44, 55n, 
144-45, 146, 181, 190-91, 243n, 244; 
feudatory Naracinka Munaiyaraiyar, 21, 
302, 304, 334; Kanchipuram, capital 
and cultural center, 9, 13, 14n, 14446; 
king, and Appar, 292; sculpture, God- 
dess in, 311n; temples, 144; temple 
sculpture, Siva in, 96, 99n. See also Ci- 
ruttonta Nayanar 

Pallava kings: Aiyatikal Katavarkon, 331— 
32n, 334; in Cuntarar’s Tirut tontat to- 
kai, 321; and Guptas, 9; Mahendravar- 
man IJ, 9, 13, 13n, 19, 20, 293; Narasim- 
havarman Il, 19 

pan. See musical mode 

Panar musician, 20, 23; Tirunilakantayalp- 
panar, 20, 336 

paicaksara mantra (namah Sivaya), 27, 
205, 216-18, 220-21, 228, 294 

Paricapuranam, 60 

Pankuni Uttiram festival: at Mayilai, 186n, 
188; at Orriyir, 178n, 179; at Tiruva- 
rir, 325 
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pantarankam dance, 99, 245n, 246, See 
also dance of Siva 

Pantikkotumuti, 220-21 

Pantiya (Pandyan), 145, 272; kingdom 
(Pantiyanaqu), 8n, 13, 43n, 146; king of 
Maturai, 272-73, 276-77, 280-81; 
kings, 8, 20, 181; minister Kulaccirai 
Niyaniar, 46, 273-76, 331n, 333; mon- 
archs in the Tirut tontat tokai hymn, 
321; queen Mankaiyarkkaraci, 46-47, 
273-77, 332n, 335. See also Campantar; 
Madurai; Ninracir Netumaran 

Parankunram, 43n, 127 

Paravai Nacciyar: wife of Cuntarar, 21, 
176, 176n, 302, 305-6, 317; as gift of 
Siva, 306; philanthropy with Cuntarar, 
313; Siva as go-between for Cuntarar 
and, 305-6, 330-31n; as temple dancer 
in Tiruvardr, 305 

Pari (Cankam chieftain and patron), 39n, 
317n, 318 

Pariyaliir Virattam, 112-13, 119 

Paruppatam (Srisailam), 114, 158n, 159 

Pasupatas, 17, 17n, 148, 182, 259n 

Pasgupati. See Siva 

pati; the Lord, 86; sacred place, 87, 145 

patikam (hymn): defined, 22; folksong and, 
77; kattalai rule and, 79; and pattu (de- 
cad), 22; and pattu (song), 77; as verse 
and poem, 80. See also Tévaram hymns 

Patirippuliydr, 214, 222 

Pattinattar, 194n 

peasants in the Tamil region: alliance of, 
with brahmins, 10, 44; status, in relation 
to brahmins, 44n, 45n; transplanting 
rice, 164. See also Vellala 

Pennai River, 21, 303 

Periya puranam (Tamil Saiva hagiogra- 
phy), 14n, 18, 19, 47, 47n, 48-49, 52n, 
60, 64n, 144n, 191n, 269-70, 273, 
281n, 284, 302, 330; lives of the sixty- 
three saints in, 321; Tamil community 
in, 321 

Périr, 160, 244 

phalasruti. See signature verse; Tévaram 
hymns: benefits of singing 

Pillai caste, 45n, 600 _ 

Pine Forest sages: and Siva, 96-99 

Pirapantam genre, 77n 

Ponni. See Kaveri River 

Potiyil Mountain, 21¢ 


Pradosa Puja ceremony, 56n, 57n 

piija@ ritual, 43, 45, 55, 61, 66-67, 73, 
182n, 211n. See also ritual worship 

Pukalanar: father of Appar, 283 

Pukalttunai Nayanar of Puttur, 325-26, 
335 

Pukalir, 112, 215, 253-54, 317-19 

Pukkoliyar Avinaci, 312 

pulaiyan (an untouchable caste), 45, 264; 
as a saint Nantanar, 47, 330, 331n 

Pulamankai, 110 

Pullirukkuvélir (Vaittisvaran Koyil), 59, 
198n, 200 

Pampavai; young woman of Mylapore, 
186-89, 271 

Punkar, 330 

puram poetry, 33, 34 

Purananiru, 293n, 317n 

Purdnas, 40, 64, 67, 101, 199n 

Purusasiikta, 115n 

Puitam (Pitattalvar), 227n 

Pivanam, 181 


raga scale-type: in Carnatic music, 59, 61— 
62; comparison of expository style in 
Carnatic and Tévaram traditions, 63— 
65; in Tévaram performance, 61 

Rama (hero of Ramayana), 286n; builder 
of temple at Iraméccuram, 199-200. See 
also Visnu 

Ramanyja, 52n, 57 

Ramayana, 73, 87n, 130n, 198, 286n; of 
Kampan (Iramavataram), 64n 

Rameswaram. See Iraméccuram 

Ravana, 198; and Appar, 130n; as brah- 
min, 198n. See also Saiva myth: Ravana 
and Kailasa 

ritual worship in Tamil Saivism, 11, 18, 
226-27; conception of, in the Tevaram, 
42-44; connection with emotional devo- 
tion, 43-47; by devotees, 42-47, 148, 
180-81, 199, 242; with five products of 
the cow (anaintu), 69-72, 112, 208, 
218, 230, 233, 260, 327; offered to 
linga, 101, 182n, 197, 208, 210. See also 
temples of Siva: ritual worship 

Rudra: Vedic prototype of Siva, 26, 29n, 
95, 113, 115n. See also Satarudriya 


sacred ash: emblem of Siva, 221, 234, 
274-77 
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sacred places: alliteration of Siva’s names 
with, 146; as arenas of devotion, 148; as 
beloved abodes of Siva, 143, 148; cult 
of, in Tamil Saivism, 13-14; distribution 
of hymns dedicated to, 146-47; eight 
Virattanam shrines (Attavirattanam), 35, 
100; landscapes and, 147; and local leg- 
ends, 145, 193-203, 246n; pilgrimages 
of Tevaram poets and, 12-13, 145-46; 
as places of pilgrimage (pati), 12, 145, 
148; in the Tévaram, 143, 145-46, 147, 
159-61 
Saiva myth: Andhaka, destruction of, 132; 
Arjuna, penance of, 35, 129, 137, 139, 
254-55, 288; Bhagiratha, austerities of, 
35, 137, 174; Brahma, decapitation of, 
131, 202n, 292; Daksa, destruction of 
sacrifice of, 81n, 132, 135-36, 141, 
154-55, 222; Gajasura, flaying of, 97n, 
99n, 137, 140, 174, 320; Kama, burning 
of, 35, 97n, 131, 135, 138n, 140, 149, 
162, 226, 239, 260, 292, 294, 310; Mar- 
kandeya, rescue of, from Death, 96, 
128-29, 134, 138-39, 147, 149, 172, 
196-97, 222, 230, 244, 292; Ravana 
and Kailasa, 22, 122, 129-31, 136, 138, 
141, 165, 167, 168n, 170, 175, 194, 
220-21, 240, 243, 249, 275, 292, 316; 
three cities of demons, destruction of, 
34-35, 68, 99n, 116-17, 122, 128, 154, 
169, 173, 181, 255, 288, 292, 303, 304; 
Visnu, gift of wheel and destruction of 
_ Jalandhara, 194, 200-201 
Saiva Siddhanta, 12, 18; conception of 
yogic vision of Siva, 227n; fourfold clas- 
sification of religious activity in, 45-46; 
17; literature, 17; philosophy, character- 
ized, 17-18; Sanskrit texts in, 53n; six- 
fold classifications in, 133n; teachers and 
fundamental Tamil treatises, 52-53; the- 
ologians, caste background of, 54; ulti- 
mate categories in, 17, 206; Vedas and 
Agamas in, 53; view of creation, 133n. 
See also Agama; cariyai; kiriyai; Saiva 
_ Siddhanta theology 
Saiva Siddhanta theology: compared to 
Teévaram theology, 206; the Lord’s grace 
(aru) in, 18; relationship between soul 
and Lord in, 86, 206; of release from 


karmic bondage in, 17-18, 205-6; sym- 

_ bolism of dance of Siva in, 99 

Sankaracarya (Sankara), 52n, 55 

Sanskrit court poetry (kavya), 27-29, 31; 
citrakavya, 82n; classical Tamil meters 
and, 76-77; figures of speech in, 28-29; 
lyric stanzas in, 64-66; stanzaic form, 
76; Subhdasitaratnakosa anthology, 27n, 
31n, 101n. See also Kalidasa 

Sanskrit language, 4n, 5, 9, 9n, 10, 40; and 
Sanskritization, Sn, 8n; and Tamil, 56, 
69-71. See also brahmins; mantra; Siva; 

_ Stotra; Vedas 

Satarudriya, 26-27, 26n, 27n, 56, 57n, 95, 
113n, 115n, 217 

service: in the Tamil Saiva bhakti cult, 20, 
41-42, 44-47 

shrine. See temple 

signature verse (phalasruti, tirukkataik- 
happu), 22, 73, 206 

Siva: abode of all blessings, 69, 109, 322; 
Ardhanarigvara, 97, 105, 109, 233n, 
257n; auspicious Lord, 95; best patron 
for poets, 317-19; Bhiksatana, 99, 123— 
26; as brahmins and Veda, 81, 102, 
109-10, 112, 218; chanter of Veda, 121, 
153, 155, 183, 259, 307; Cokkanatha of 
Maturai, 276, 278; confrontation of, 
with Pine forest sages, 97-99; Cuntarar’s 
royal patron, 313; Daksinamirti, 96n, 
128n, 129, 139n, 140, 167; as devotee’s 
eye, 32n, 115-17, 205; devotee’s Father, 
115-17, 161, 185, 213-14, 216, 226, 
231-32, 237, 251, 267, 274, 316; devo- 
tee’s kinsman, 36, 104, 184-85, 205, 
213-14, 237, 251, 307; eight attributes 
(enkunam) of, 293n, 296, 327n; eight 
flowers of, 97n; emblems of, 205, 216— 
21; feet of, 98, 120, 195, 205, 209, 218, 
222-23, 256, 259, 266, 297; fivefold 
cosmic activity of, 99-100; as, or as 
giver of, unattainable treasure, 108, 
154-55, 200; go-between for Cuntarar 
and Paravai, 305—6, 330-31n; god with 
eight forms (astamiirti), 95, 113, 241, 
295, 307; handsome youth, 176-78; ico- 
nography of, in pan-Indian tradition, 96; 
iconography of, in Tevaram, 95-100; 
Kalasamharamirti, 96; Kampan or Ek- 
ampan in Kanchipuram, 201, 201n, 228, 
240; Kankala, 131; madman (pittan), 
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Siva (cont.) 
180, 257, 299, 303; Mahadeva, 26, 95, 
263n, 264, 294; Master, 172, 180, 237- 
39, 242, 244, 274, 284, 309, 310, 312; 
Nataraja, Lord of the Dance, 99-100, 
118-22; Pasupati, Lord of Beasts and 
Souls, 98, 222, 242, 308-9; as physician, 
200; player of the lute (via), 40, 104-5, 
104—5n, 109, 124, 315; in Sanskrit court 
poetry, 27-29, 101; seducer of wives of 
Pine Forest sages, 124n; seducer of 
women, 124-25, 315; as Tamil and San- 
skrit, 40, 69-72, 112; Tamil king, 33, 
34, 35, 41, 143, 147; Vanmikanatar in 
Tiruvarir, 287n, 288; yogi, 96. See also 
Rudra; Satarudriya 

Sivatianacittiyar, 45n 

Siva temple festivals, 66, 181-89; Attami, 
182, 188; Karttikai, 187, 205n; Golden 
swing, 189; Mahasivaratri, 184n; Onam 
(Tiruvénam), 187; Peruncanti (Great Pu- 
rification), 186, 189; Taippiicam (Pu- 
cam) festival, 123n, 124, 182, 183, 
183n, 188; Vacantorcavam (Spring festi- 
val) in Tiruvardr, 305. See also Pankuni 
Uttiram festival; Tiruvatirai festival 

six religious or philosophical traditions 
(arucamayam), 133, 132-33n 

sixty-three Nayanar saints: activities of, 
44-47; Arupattumivar, 47; diverse 
background of, 47, 321; festival of, at 
Kapilisvara temple, 186n; lives of, in Pe- 
riya purdnam, 17, 19; in Tirut tontat to- 
kai, 14, 321, 331-36; as warriors, 321 

Sloka, 66 

smrti: traditional texts, 52, 57-59 

song-types, classical Tamil: vannam, 124, 
212n, 213; varam, 22; Vari, 77, 212n. 
See also Cilappatikaram 

Sri Lanka (Lanka); in the Ramayana, 198— 
99, 249, 316; Tévaram sites in, 146 

Srisailam. See Paruppatam 

Sruti: revealed literature, 4n, 40, 52, 56, 
58,59 

stotra; Sanskrit hymns, 25, 26, 27, 55, 58— 
59, 66, 85, 217n 


talz, 20, 61, 62, 63, 65. See also Carnatic 
music 

Tamil Icaic Cankam: Tamil music move- 
ment and, 60n; Tirumurai concert at, 73 


Tamil kingdoms (three): in Cankam age, 8; 
in Cilappatikaram, 10. See also Céra; 
Céla; Pantiya 

Tamil language, 3, 3n, 9, 40, 41; ambiguity 
in syntax of, 90; classification of litera- 
ture in, 77n; love of, 50; “pure” variety 
of, 83, 189, 236, 329; Sanskrit and, 56, 
69-71, 112; Siva and, 56, 112; Tévaram 
and modern, 83, 90 

Tamil months: Aippaci, 186n; Cittirai, 
186n; Karttikai, 186n, 205n; Maci, 
186n; Markali, 186n; Pankuni, 186n; 
Tai, 186n; Vaikaci, 281n. See also Siva 
temple festivals 

Tamilnadu, 3, 44n, 200n; Cankam litera- 
ture in contemporary, 82; Madras state 
renamed as, 41n; natu divisions in, 12— 
13; Terukkittu street drama of, 64 

Tamil Saiva sect, 3; caste orientation of, 
53-54; development of, 17-18, 53-54; 
four saints as camayakurus (Preceptors) 
of, 15, 48; institutional centers (satam, 
atinam), 17, 54, 54n, 60; Tévaram as 
scripture of, 5, 15, 52-59; Tévaram au- 
thors, principal leaders of, 3, 15 

Tamil Vaisnava sect (Srivaisnava sect), 3— 
4; Acarya Nathamuni, and recovery of 
Alvar hymns, 16n; Acarya teachers of, 
and the ubhayavedanta philosophy, 53— 
54, 57-58, 58n; sacred geography in, 
13n; and Tamil Saivism, 6n; temple in, 
11, 11n. See also Alvars; Nalayirat tivvi- 
yap pirapantam 

Tantiyatikal Nayanar: blind man blessed 
with vision, 331n, 335; and Jains, 329 

tantra, 200; sacred ash as, 277. See also 
Agama; mantra 

Tantras, 11 

Tarumapuram Atinam, 54n, 57n, 60n, 
87n, 198n; edition of Tevaram published 
by, 88 

temple, 14-16, 18, 20, 23, 256; as abode 
of king, 34; architecture of, in South In- 
dia, 144-45; as beloved abode of Siva, 
143; body as, 211n, 212; cosmic sym- 
bolism of, 145, 195; and cult of king, 
33-34, 143; devotee’s heart as, 181; dis- 
covery of Tévaram hymns in, 16; evoca- 
tion of, in Tévaram hymns, 148-57; im- 
portance of, in Tamil Saiva religion, 11; 
mountain, river, and, 158; as place of 
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pilgrimage, 158; as sacred center, 143, 
149, 195n. See also Otuvars; ritual wor- 
ship; temples of Siva; Téevaram hymns 

temples of Siva: and cult of sacred places, 
12-13; and cult of saints and Cola, 14— 
15; iconography in, 52, 55; and impact 
of Tévaram on Tamil, 14; performance 
of Tevaram hymns in, 23; pilgrimages of 
Tevaram authors and, 20-21, 146-47; 
ritual worship in, 24, 26-27, 33, 44, 45, 
55, 60, 73, 148, 256 

Terukkittu theater, 64-65 

Tevaram hymns: akam landscapes in, 36— 
39, 72, 147-48; akam themes in, 207, 
244-50; alliteration and audiovisual pat- 
terns in, 78-82; arrangement according 
to pan scale-types, 23, 62; ascetic themes 
in, 207, 251-54; authors and date, 3, 
19; autobiographical references in, 147; 
benefits of singing, 22, 73, 86-87, 141, 
150, 156, 160, 176, 189, 196, 235, 243, 
266-67, 276-80, 304, 312, 315, 317, 
319, 324; commentaries on, lack of, 88, 
90; compilation and canonization of, 
12-16; continuing importance of, in 
Tamil culture, 56; early documents and 
expressions of bhakti and Tamil religion, 
4-5; editions and anthologies, 87-88; 
formation of new meters in, 78-79; four 
central myths in, 100; Goddess in, 101; 
as great religious poetry, 91; importance 
given to ritual worship and Agamas in, 
11-12, 208; karma and release in, 106; 
language of, 83-85, 90; and later bhakti 
poetry, 6; as mantras, 56-57; meters in, 
64-65; name, 21—22; as offering to God, 
24, 212, 265; oral traditional features in, 
84, 91; performance of, in temples, 23, 
23n, 55; refrains in, 81; rhetoric of, 24, 
24n, 207; “‘song of the place,” 51; struc- 
tural contrast of, with Cankam poems, 
78-79; synthesis of Sanskritic and Tamil 
values in, 5; Tamil Saiva community in, 
24; as Tamil songs, 40, 265, 279, 304; 
as Tamil Veda, 52-59, 73, 91, 269; Tan- 
takam genre in, 32n, 49; and traditions 
of praise, 24; treatment of Siva’s myths 
in, 100; unification of classical categories 
in, 49. See also patikarn; Tirumurai 

Thanjavur (Tanjore): Brihadisvara temple 


in, 144n, 320n; district, 22n, 39n, 55n, 
151n; town of, 59n, 144 
Tilakavatiyar: sister of Appar, 29, 283 
Tillai. See Chidambaram 
Tinkalir, 297 
Tiruccirappalli. See Cirappalli 
Tirukkalirruppatiyar of Uyyavantatévar, 
227n 
tirukkataikkappu. See signature verse; Té- 
varam hymns; benefits of singing 
Tirukk6énamalai, 146, 159 
Tirukkura] of Tiruvalluvar, 76, 80n 
Tirumankai Alvar, 196n 
Tirumantiram of Tirumilar, 16, 99-100, 
211n, 227n, 331n 
Tirumila Nayanar, 331n, 333. See also Ti- 
rumantiram of Tirumilar 
Tirumurai, 15n; formation of, 15-17; 
hymns of the eleventh, 194n; interpreta- 
tion of, by otuvars, 73; name “Tévaram” 
for first seven books of, 21; performance 
of, by Gtuvars, 51, 55, 59-60; as syn- 
thetic sacred literature, 58-59; Tan- 
takam hymns in sixth, 26; as Veda 
(marai), 56-58. See also Téevaram hymns 
Tirumuraikanta puranam, 15-16, 16n, 
61n, 62, 63n 
Tirumurukarruppatai, 43n 
Tirunilakantayalppana Nayanar: accompa- 
nist for Campantar, 20; Panar musician, 
336 
Tiruppacuram hymn of Campantar, 281 
Tiruppallantu, 60 
Tiruppanantal Atinam, 54n 
Tiruppukal of Arunakirinatar, 67n, 78n 
Tirut tontar puranam. See Periya puranam 
Tirut tontat tokai hymn: “List of the Holy 
Devotees,” 14, 44n, 269, 321, 331-36 
Tiruvacakam, 18, 21n, 55, 58, 66, 67n, 91, 
113n, 269 
Tiruvamir: birthplace of Appar, 19, 283 
Tiruvanmiyar, 59n, 107-8; Marundees- 
warar temple, 59n 
Tiruvarar (Arar), 13, 14, 21, 46, 50, 59- 
60, 56n, 114-15, 119, 127, 131, 144— 
45, 147, 149-50, 159-60, 178, 182, 
184-86, 214, 225-26, 228, 233n, 235, 
239, 244-45, 252-54, 256-57, 265, 
289-92, 297-302, 305-6, 311-12, 313, 
315n, 316, 325; Cola cultural center, 
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Tiruvariir (Arir) (cont) 
145-46; Millattanam, 144n, 253, 287- 
89, 311n, 312; Tydgaraja temple, 144n 

Tiruvarutpa of Irimalinka Atikal, 205n 

Tiruvatirai festival (Arudra DarSana), 117; 
at Tiruvanmiyir, 56n; at Tiruvarar, 
115n, 184-87 

Tiruvavatuturai Atinam, 54n 

Tiruvaymoli of Nammalvar, 212n 

Tiruvicaippa, 60 

Tiruvilaiyatar purdnam, 273 

Tiruvitaivay temple: hymn discovered at, 
22n 

Tiruvorriytir. See Orriyar 

Tontaiman, 202 

Tiinkanaimatam, 145, 156-57, 221, 296 

Turutti, 126, 216 

Tyagaraja: Carnatic composer, 74 


ubhayavedanta, See Tamil Vaisnava sect 

Umiapati Civacariyar, 54n, 86; Tiruvarut- 
payan of, 227 

Umapaticivam tévara arulmurait tirattu, 
86 

Upanisads, 52, 95, 95n, 206n 

Uraiydr, 215 


Vaikavar, 265 

Vaikuntha: abode of Visnu, 206n 

bes ittisvaran Kéyil. See Pullirukkuvelir 
Valampuram, 152-53 

Valaficuli, 123-24, 147, 215, 263, 265-66 

Vali, 286 

Valivalam, 251-324 

Valkoliputtar, 123 

Varuna: god of the ocean, 320n 

Vatatirumullaivayil. See Mullaivayil 

Vatukar tribes, 178n, 179 

Vaymir, 160, 214, 297-99 

Vedaranyam. See Maraikkatu 

Vedas, 4n, 8, 25, 26, 40, 44, 69-71, 102, 
110, 119, 122, 129, 132, 200n, 232, 
272, 322; hymns, 25, 119, 222, 227, 
261; paticaksara as essence of, 217; reci- 
tation of, and Tamil hymns, 52-59; as 
$ruti, 40, 56. See also brahmins; sruti 


Vélayuta Mutaliyar, 57n 

Vellala caste: and affiliation of Tamil Saiva 
sectarian leaders, 17; and background of 
Appar, 19-20; and background of Can- 
kili, wife of Cuntarar, 21, 305; and brah- 
mins, 44, 45n, 53n, 54-55; and 6tuvars, 
60n 

Vénkatam hill, 8 

Venkatu (Tiruvenkatu), 193-94; Mukku- 
lam pond at, 193 

Venneynallir, 21, 147, 243n; Arutturai 
shrine in, 303; Cuntarar’s conversion at, 
302-4, 309 

Venniyur, 210, 263, 267 

Venpakkam, 305, 309-10 

versification, elements of, in Tamil: acai, 
77-79; ati, 77; cantam, 78n, 79n; cir, 

78-79; etukai, 80, 84; monai, 80; nér, 

77, 79n; nirai, 78, 79 

Véetkalam, 118 

Vilimilalai (Tiruvilimilalai), 48-49, 128— 
29, 146-47, 181, 190, 193n, 194, 216, 
257-58; gift of gold coins to saints at, 
271-72, 297-99, 315n, 316, 324 

vimana, 139n, 144-45, 246n. See also tem- 
ple: architecture of 

Virati ascetics (Mahavratins), 42, 184 

viruttam: as interpretive performance style, 
72-75, 81; meter, 61, 64-65; singing 
style, 61-67 

Viruttam: a supplementary meter, 64 

Visnu (Mal, Tirumal), 4n, 24, 25n, 27, 32, 
39, 43, 83; adorned by basil, 162n, 195; 
child who ate earth, 232; god with the 
wheel, 300; Krishna, 39, 232n; lying on 
ocean and on serpent, 192, 194; Mayon, 
24, 25n; mountain-lifter, 195; Nara- 
simha, slayer of Hiranyakasipu, 127, 
257; as Rama, 199-200; the Strider, 
110, 122, 127, 129, 152, 178; worship- 
per of Siva, 133n, 135, 194, 200-201, 
300 

urtta: Sanskrit meter, 54-65 


Yaksagana theater, 64 
yal, 23, 23n, 61n, 163, 171, 233n 
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